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“Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH ovR HEARTS” 
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TO THE SHEPHERDS. 


ert! rire etn drut art at 
~Is. xi, 1. 





BY RAY PALMER, D. D. 


O com¥ort ye my people, comfort ye, 
The Lord Jehovah saith, 
The faithful souls that daily unto me, 
As if with fainting breath, 
Call for the helping hand, or lift their eyes 
In calm, appealing silence to the skies. 


Ocomfott ye my chosen. Lo! they tread 
As on a desert way! : 
Foot-sore and'weary, and oft hard bested 
Though many a toilsome day ; 
With heartaches oft and tears that dim their 
sight, 
With; cares by day and fears that haunt by 
night. 


Speak words of comfort, ye who lead the flock; 
My well:beloved—more dear 
Than priceless gems that from the rifted rock 
Are gathered bright and clear— 
1 count my jewels, and with sleepless eye 
Watch o’er them ever, guard them from on 
high. 
Tell them my changeless love, whate’er betide, 
Shall make them safely dwell ; 
In my Pavilion hid they shall abide, 
Nor dread the hosts of hell; 
In weariness, with me they shall have rest 
And find divine repose as on my breast. 
When days are dark and earth looks bleak and 
drear, 
When sinks the lonely heart 
And falters faith; say, Be ye of good cheer, 
Nor let your trust depart; 
The Lord forgetteth never. He, your Light, 
To cloudless Gay shall change the darksome 
night, 


To the green pastures lead them, where my 
Word 
. Spreads out all pure delights ; 

Where the sweet voice of grace and promise 
heard 

To love and hope invites ; 

And distant vision of the eternal bills 

Where feed the ransomed flock with rapture 
fills, 


Bid them be mindful what the joy shall be, 
When their glad eyes, so long 
Expectant waiting, their dear Lord shall see! 

When from the immortal throng 
* Worthy the Lamb?!’ they hear, and at his 
. feet 
In grateful transport bow, their bliss complete | 
Aye! go, ye shepherds, comfort ye my flock 
With words of faithful love ; 
Say I will give them water from the rock 
And manna from above; 
The stream for them divide, with mighty hand, 
That parts earth’s desert from the blesséd land. 
na 


THE CHILDREN'S SERVICE. 
BY THE REV. LEWELLYN PRATT. 


WE call .it.the Sunday-school; but tbat 
name has lost much of its applicability now 
that the seryice.is not, designed. to. furnish 
a means of educating those who cannot 
attend. school during. the., week. , Methods 
of work depend so much upon the,theories 
upon which they are based that these latter 
need constant. reyision and reconstruction. 
The name Sunday-school emphasizes the 
theory that this service is primarily for 
education. This. suggests the methods in 
vogue im day schools and brings in their 
appliances—the ringing of bells, the dis- 
cipline, the machinery. There is simply 
the transference of scliool management from 


the schoolhouse to the church. Under this 
system there may be good order, there 
may be the perfection of drill, such as may 
be found in the military schools. Sunday- 
school martinets may enforce their author- 
ity by demerit marks and fines. But the 
teachers are sought because of their ability 
to hold a class; or, at best, for their ability 
to instruct the scholars in anything— 
science, art, law, history, geograpby—with- 
out much regard to their devotion. The 
work is performed in a perfunctory manner, 
and results are looked for in that which is 
outward and palpable—the regularity of at- 
tendance and the perfection of drill in con- 
duct and in recitation. The children, of 
course, weary of this as they grow older, 
and desire to escape from it, as from _ other 
childish things. And under this theory the 
‘* children’s service ” constantly suffers by 
comparison; for as a means of discipline 
and of education it does not rank as high 
as the day school, with its graded system, 
its spparatus, its liberal expenditures, and 
its well-trained teachers. I do not mean to 
say that much, very much may not be 
learned from the management of the public 
schools; but that these are not to be the 
models. 

Another theory which is quite common 
is that of entertainment. Above all else, 
the scholars must be interested. With this 
come in the foolery of the Sunday-school— 
theatrical recitations, comic songs, cheap 
dramas, white gresses with blue sashes, 
class banners, and tableaux; for must not 
the children be entertained and amused ? 
We are fréquéntly reminded of the story of 
one of our most popular humorists, who, 
being called upon by the superintendent to 
address the school, entertained the children 
with a comic story, told in bis drollest way, 
When remonstrated with for telling such a 
story to a Sunday-school, he justified him- 
self by asking: “Didn’t the children 
laugh?” And then added: “I thought that 
was what Sunday-school addresses were 
for.” Under the theory he was correct. 
It is precisely what the addresses and the 
whole conduct of the school are for—to 
entertain and amuse; and, just as in other 
sensuous ‘methods, new shows, new stim- 
ulants, new sensations must be constantly 
devised. But, as in these other sensuous 
methods, the stream rises no higher than 
the fountain. Those who are attracted by 
the foolery remain foolish; those who are 
won by guile do not become guileless. Let 
the children be encouraged to come with 
all enthusiasm and with loud hosannas to 
worship and praise the Son of David; but 


. that corps were ever converted and brought 


These two need to be welded together—the 
sanctuary and the Sunday-school. The 


methods should be in harmony with that 
idea. 





are forgotten, while the spiritual desires, 
the higher natures are cultivated and the 
soul is lifted up in communion with God, 
just as devoted mothers know how to lift 
up the souls of very little children—then 
there is the commendation of the con- 
sciences of men that what is done is fitting 
and right, the work is felt to be genuine, 
and the children as they grow older respect 
the place; and find it just as well adapted 
to their growing wants as before. It is 
well known that the household that has 
been full of show and the constant strain- 
ing for effect cultivates the taste for more - 
show and dazzle; and that those trained 
in this way seek their entertainment after- || 
ward where it is furnished in its most 
alluring forms, §8o children trained in a 
Sunday-school where the theory is enter- 
tainment soon leave it. There is a sense of 
dignity as they grow older that revolts from 
such methods; or there is a. craving gen- 
dered by these very methods which cannot 
be satisfied with the childish amusements 
there afforded, and the mock  theatricals 
must be exchanged for the real theatricals. 
We all know that class of Hessians{or merce- 
naries in the Sunday-school army who go 
from school to achool. for the prizes, shows, 
skates, sleds, dolls, etc. How many out of 


into the church? We must.have our work 
true work, have the right aim, or we misuse 
our opportunities, and the children soon find 
it out. 

This is not a plea. for dullness in the | 
Sunday-school nor for, awful solemnity, 
Let there be the deepest interest, let the 
teacher study to interest his class and the 
superintendent the whole school; but let 
this be s means ta an. end, not the end. 
Let there be instruction. No teacher is fit 
to lead a class who does not impart to them 
from .full preparation,, Let the methods 
found successful in day schools be studied 
and employed; but let these be helps to the 
work, not substitutes for it, The day school 
does not train directly for the church, 
neither do circuses and theaters, and we 
need not make either of these the model. 
The Sunday-school has precisely the same 
end as the services of the sanctuary—to 
bring souls into communion with God. 


latter is not to be regarded as a separate 
institution; but as the second service of the 
church, adapted to the children, and its 


It may be helpful to adopt an order of 





let us be careful that they worship him and | service which shall embody this idea of 
be stirred with enthusiasm toward him, and | worship more fully than the impromptu 
not toward the animal on which he rode up | method too often employed by the super- 
to Jerusalem. intendent....I have known such an order as 

The true idea of the Sunday-school, as | the following to be used with great benefit: 
we conceive it, is worship. So long as the | At the appointed hour, without announce- 
principal object is to attract so long will | ment, any more than the minister would 
extraneous methods be employed, and the | make from his. pulpit, the superintendent 
Sunday-school that gives the most candies | reads, in a clear voice, from a printed card, 
and chromos will draw the best and do | which all the teachers and scholars have, 
the most harm. If, however, the Sunday- | ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” The school 
school ig made the home of good and pure | responds ‘‘for theirs is the Kingdom of 
influences; if the teachers and scholars | Heaven.” In like manner all the Beatitudcs 
meet in a cheerful way to worship.God by | are repeated. Then all rise, without any 
prise and prayer, by study of God’s Word | command from the superintendent, and, 
and by offerings; if all that is uplifting and | without any signal except the striking of a 
faspiring is.brought to bear in methods | chord upon the piano, andchant: ‘‘ Let the 
adapted to children; if the place is felt to | words of my. mouth and the meditation 
be different. from other places, different of my heart. be seceptable in thy sight, O 
motives are appealed to, and emulation and | Lord, my strength and my Redeemer.” 
strife, amusement and sensual gratification | All remain standing and repeat the 








NUMBER 1371. 


h sim gung. That is followed by the 
rpg ot the day’s lesson, superintendent 

school reading the verses alternately, 
Without announcement, except the chord 
given as before, all join and sing one verse 
ag & prayer: 


“ Pass me not, O gentle Saviour, 
Hear my bumble cry; 
While on others thou aré smiling, 
Do not pass me by.” 


This is followed by prayer, and that by 
singing another hymn. Then comes, in 
the place of the sermon, the lesson study— 
each teacher, as the preacher of the day 
for his or her class, taking the lesson from 
Scripture and expounding it in such way 
as seems best fitted to bring out its teach- 
ings, and then enforcing them by questions 
and personal application upon heart and 
conscience. The space of thirty-five min- 
utes is allowed for this—about the same 
time as for the sermon in the church. The 
bell announces when thé various class 
pastors are to bring their instructions to a 
close. A hymn is sung, the superintendent 
gives his notices, enforces one or two 
thoughts from the lesson, gives directions 
for future meetings; but all briefly, as 
would the minister make announcements 
from the pulpit. Another bymn is sung, 
and then the concluding exercises follow. 
All rise, and the supetintendent, reading 
from the card, pronounces: ‘Grace be to 
you, and peace from God our Father and 
from the Lord Jesti# Christ.” And the whole 
school responds: “To him be glory, both 
now and forever.” Then the Doxology, 
‘Praise God,” étc., Is sung; and last the 
Lord’s Prayer is repeated by all. 

The advantages found in actual trial are: 
the enlisting, from the beginning to the 
close, of the attention of all; the freedom 
from all pauses, to be filled up by the sa- 
perintendent calling to order or attempting 
to occupy the time; the worshipful attitude 
and spirit which pervade and csrry all 
along; the harmony with the church serv- 
ice, making this eminently the children’s 
church. The whole service, inclading the 
lesson study, occupies a little over an hour. 
No interruption is allowed for collecting of 
distributing libraty books, any mofe than it 
would be in the church. Thesé are collected 
as the children come in befors the service 
and are distributed after the service. 

“Call a solemn assembly, gather the peo- 


ple, sanctify the congregation, assemble the 
elders, gather the children.” 


RII 
THE ANSWERS OF JESUS. 
BY PROF. 3. 0. BARTLETT, D.D. 


Amone all the extraordinary aspects of 
the Saviour’s life perbaps none is more re- 
markable than his answers. Attention has 
often been called to individual replies; 
but the whole series, from first to last, is a 
profound study. 

The promptness and aptness of »ccasion- 
al retorts have given celebrity to many 
men. Johnson was always ready with a 
rejoinder; but, as his biographer remarks, 
when his weapon missed fire, he knocked 
his. opponent down with its butt. Lamb 
stammered out his bright puns. Franklin 
was dexterous with his fable and Lincoln 
with his story, embodying at one time a 
maxim of wisdom or prudence, at another 
the means of temporary escape. Talley- 

, rand. flung back his keea witticisms, some- 
times in adroit compliment and sometimes 
in hard sarcasm. Sheridan hammered cut 
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jokes beforehand and watched for his 
chances. 

Butithe line that divides our Saviour’s 
answers from all these is almost asmarked | 
as that which places his whole life byit- 
self. They were -often.conveyed in apal- 
ogies clear to the dallest mind; sometimes | 
packed in a proverb, a paradox, or éven a 
word that never could be forgotten; #éme- 
times so keen that they had the effeet of 
the sharpest wit afd must baye been re- 
ceived by the crowd with a smile or an -ill- 
suppressed Jaugh, atthe expense of the 
“*Scribes.” But, far: more than this, they 
were always pure and noble in manner and 
matter—that element so often and sadly 
lacking in many of the brightest wits. 
They invariably bit the mark, and not only 
were they usually so skillful as to silence 
his opponents, but, above all, they very 
commonly gathered up, as in one great 
flash of light, the deepest, broadest_princi- 
ples of truth and holiness. Many of his 
impromptu answers:can be quoted as er- 
hausting the highest wisdom on those sub- 
jects. A great treasury of the deepest 
maxims and phrases coined by him are now 
circulated through the world’s literature. 

What a depth of meaning and suggestion 
in that first recorded answer at the Temple. 
From his mother’s reproach—“ Thy father 
and I have sought thee sorrowing”’—he takes 
one word, and by the addition of an article 
and a pronoun (in Greek) he both vindi- 
cates. bis course, indicates, bis character 
and his mission, and. gives her something 
9 “keep in her.heart”: ‘* About my Fa- 
ther’s business.” On his first visit to the 
Temple in manbood, how prophetically as 
well as mysteriously, and yet how felic- 
itously in the figure and the embodied fact, 
he declared bis divine authority and its 
proof, ‘‘Destroy this temple,” this true 
house of God on earth, ‘‘and I will raise it 
up in three days.” Well might the disci- 
ciples long after remember this. pregnant 
speech. To Nicodemus’s question—‘ How 
can these things be ?’—-what singuiar skill in 
taking the yery word ‘‘ spirit” (xvevya) io 
its other signification, ‘‘ wind ”—perhaps 
as the evening breeze sighed around the 
dwelling—to illustrate the nature and fact 
of an unseen, powerfal,and unmistakable 
agency. With what easy gradations he 
leads on the Samaritan woman to ask him 
“Give me this water,” and then, by that 
simplest of all directions, ‘‘Go call thy 
husband,’’-opens up her whole life to her, 
and thus begins to, meet her very request. 
The complaint that-he mingles with . pub- 
licans and sinners evokes in one compact 
sentence the rebuke of the self-righteous, 
the intent of his. whole mission, and the 
perpetual encouragement of the true pen- 
itent. The remonstrance for.. plucking. 
grain. upon the Sabbath elicits on the spot 
five different arguments of defense drawn 
from the ancients—economy, accredited ex- 
ample, fundamental priuciple, the object of 
social time, and superior authority—to 
which on other oecasions he added defenses 
drawn instantly from unquestioned and 
unquestionable customs and obvious neces- 
sitics, And. when ‘men watched him, 
whether he would heal onthe Sabbath, 
after he had asked a question contrasting 
their malevolent uses with bis benevolent 
uses of the holy day, how singularly. he 
cuts the sinews of any possible accusation 
by healing the withered arm without lay- 
ing a finger on the man or making a motion 
of his own; but bidding him stretch forth 
his hand. His answer to’ Martha’s com- 
plaint embodies a theme for all time, in 
words as permanent as the great truth they 
teach: “Careful and troubled—one thing 
is needful—the good part that never shall 
be taken away.” His rejoinder ‘to the 
reproach for eating with bands “ceremo- 
nially unclean was clinched by a maxim 
that no member of that crowd could well 
forget to his dying day, sounding the 
depths of spiritual religion: “Not that 
which goeth in at the mouth, but that 
which cometh out of ‘the mouth—forth 
from the beart—this defileth the man.” 

His treatment of the adulterous woman 
is a marvel of skill, whether we consider 
the seeming nonchalance of his manner, 
his escape from the srare, his avoidance of 
the false position of condemning one help- 
less victim among many hard offenders, 
the almost ludicrous dispersion of the 
crowd with a stinging, intengible rebuke 
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sand and kisses upon bis feet. Never] 
owes a more overwhelmingly awkward 


“who lowdly blessed pigrw: oe ; 
him, to her own duty to God. what 


of them all, and his dismissal of the sinner 
with the high command to ‘‘ sin no more,” 
The passage has been questioned, butiseems 
tlmost to carry with it its own evidence, 
Still more remarkable was his dealing 





with the “‘shaner” woman who fol 
‘him into Simon's house afd among 
“scornfn! company expended 


predicament, But how resses: 
bis inwardly sneering host—‘‘ Simeon, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee”—and then 
proceeds, with a terseness and graphicness 
of style and point half lost in the version, 
with words as compact as cannon-balls 
and aseffective too, to contrast the'super- 
cilious, patronizing impoliteness of the host 
with the loving assiduities of the weeping 
penitent, till the host himself is forced to bear 
witness, and the rescued sinner ‘‘ departs into 
peace,” her many sinsforgiven. The scene 
of apparent discomfiture is instantly con- 
verted into one of the grandest moral tri- 
umphs ever witnessed. 

Long babit has made us familar with his 
designation of the great commandment of 
the law, and thesecond; but it was a match- 
less insight which upon the spot first in 
the world’s history resolved not only the 
ancient decalogue, but all duty, into two 
great branches, and those two into the one 
principle of love. With equal quickness 
did be push the sharp, questioning lawyer 
to recognize his ‘‘neighbor” in the de- 
spised Samaritan. 

The request to divide an inheritance 
called forth that powerful picture of the 
rich fool; the derision of the ‘“‘ covetous”’ 
Pharisees, that startling portraiture of 
Lazarus and Dives; their reproach about bis 
associates, that tenderest of stories, the 
prodigal son. The inquiry of the rich 
young ruler called out instantly not only a 
correction of his false standard of good- 
ness, but a test, kindly yet firmly applied, 
which at once betrayed the worldly heart 
and which stands a perpetual warning to 
the highest forms of legalism. And when 
again the disciples, who had actually “left 
all,” inquired ‘‘ what shall we have there- 
fore?” how clearly does he make them 
see that such sacrificesare to be made only 
“for my sake and the Gospel’s.” 

With what far-reaching and prophetic 
wisdom he silences the murmuring about 
the waste of precious ointment, rebukes a 
complaint concerning the man ‘that Tol- 
loweth not with us,” sets forth to the con- 
tentious disciples the true greatness of 
humility and the grandeur of service, and 
raises the widow’s two mites into greater 
beneficence than all the gifts of the rich. 

He cuts through the entangling question 
of divorce by placing marriage upon its 
primitive and unalterable basis. He opens 
the eyes of those three mistaken or un- 
ready followers, one with the picture of 
the homeless Son of Man, another with the 
ringing motto ‘‘Let the dead bury their 
dead,” and the third with the warning of 
the plow, never looking backward. 

When the Phariseés came and demanded 
his “‘ autbority,” he answered them with a 
question which not only placed them in a 
hopeless dilemma, but which did so because 
simply the true auswer would have com- 
pletely vindicated hisauthority. When the 
Pharisees and Herodians, the Sadducees and 
the captious lawyer came successively to 
entangle him, how wonderfully he floored 
them all, and then put them a question to 
which they could not reply. His answer 
to the Pharisées on paying tribute has been 
called the wisest that ever was made. It 
certainly is equaled only by others of his 
own, for he not only escapes the snare laid 
for him, virtually meets their inquiry, bid- 
ding them pay tribute, does so with Casar’s 
coin in hand, by showing them their own 
admitted nécessity, but he couples with it 
the duty to God and apparently connects 
civil obedience with religious obligation, 
the latter as both the basis and the limit- 
ation of the former. He puts the whole 
subject on its immutable foundation. And 
his reply to the Sadducees not only solved 
their resurrection puzzle in a trice, but 
revealed to their sensual minds the true 
idea of Heaven ‘and in the same breath 
refuted their skepticism. When he had 
successively answered these several parties, 
and then confounded them all in a body by 








his return questions, it was enough to have 


Called out from a modern crowd a round of 
cheers. 

How promptly and satisfactorily he an- 
swers the #nquiry sent by John; and that, 


too, in just the mode uietly to carry con- 
ie sake it 


depth of tenderness and fuliness of holy 
meaning, while bis unsympathetic relations 
were calling for him, he stretches out his 
hands over his disciples, the kinsmen of 

is soul, saying: ‘‘ Behold my mother and 
my brethren.” With what quietness he 
detects and answers the threats of ‘‘that 
fox,” Herod. 

A wonderful reply was that concerning 
the destruction of the Holy City and his 
own final advent. In their error the dis- 
ciples coupled the two together in their 
questions. He instantly seized the twofold 
inquiry—(1) “ When shall these things be?” 
(this destruction) and (2) ‘‘ What shall be 
the sign of thy coming and of the end of the 
world?”’—and with a marvelous sublimity 
used the one as the fitting symbol of the 
other, in a way that exercises alike the 
admiration and the skill of modern expos- 
itors. 

All possible wisdom of utterance and of 
silence seems concentrated into his ‘closing 
hours. He replies to Peter with one look, 
to the lying witnesses and the meddling 
Herod with perfect silence, to Annas with 
a keen counter-question, to the smiting 
servant with a calm protest, to the solemn 
oath of Caiaphus with the open assertion of 
his divine mission and authority, to the 
Roman governor with words of mingled 
pity and God-like grandeur, to the weeping 
‘*daughters of Jerusalem ” with the lan- 
guage of infinite compassion, to the yearn- 
ing looks of his mother with the designa- 
tion of a son and a home, to the believing 
suppliant with the assurance of a waiting 
paradise, to the mockers and smiters with 
a prayer for their forgiveness. Turning 
thence to God in the recognition of his 
** finished ” work, into the Father’s hands 


“he commends his spirit and passes away. 


Surely, no words describe the answers of 
Je3us 80 well as those that fell from the 
servants of his enemies: “Never man 
spake like this man.” 





MOVEMENT OF THE EARTH'S 
POPULATION. 


BY THE HON. ALEXANDER DELMAR. 


Tue learved Isaac Vossius was a Leyden 
savan, born 1618, died 1688. He had served 
on various occasions the governments of 
Holland, Sweden, and England and was at 
one time acanon of Windsor. His repu- 
tation was that of a man of great abilities. 
One would suppose that such a person was 
competent to, at least, approximately esti- 
mate the numbers. of people living in 
Europe in his own time. Such an estimate 
he made. It is of the date of 1685, but is 
believed to have related rather to 1666, or 
immediately after the great fire of London, 
It is quoted in Wallace on ‘* The Numbers 
of Mankind,” Edinburgh, 1753, p.34, and 
is as follows: 


Estimate of the Population of Europe about the Year 
1666. By Isaac Vossius. 1865. 





Italy, ete. ° 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.. 





Belgium (and Holland)...............+.seeeeseeee 2,009,000 
Germany. Bohemia, etc...........-..0..06 seeeeee 5,000,000 
DONA a BOG, 00 orice) cb a0> 209 -dpcees eure egebhcdees 400,000 
I, BITS NO sonia eo nse ese ssinenesctsnapenne 600,000 
Poland and Lithuania.............ccseseesscseees 1,500,000 
Hungary and Hastward.....,,......--.sceseceeees! 2,500,000 

Dalmatia, [llyricum, Macedonia, all Greece, 
Crete, and the Islands...........-..sseeeessee 3,000,000 
WRIST Gi 105. 0 oh sire c ccc bice bbe ccebtasets oo 3,000,000 
Total WErepe. 2000.6... Weseiviccescc ced 30,000,000 


Without intending to question the general 
correctness of Dr. Vossius’s estimate, there 
are some respects in which it is undoubtedly 
too low. According to the calculations 
made by Mr. Finlaison and Dr. Rickman, in 
1840, and the British Census Commission- 
era, in 1850, the population of what is now 
the United Kingdom must bave been in 
1651 to 1670 from 5,000,000 to 6,400,000, the 
higher figure being the later and more care- 
fully computed estimate. In regard to 
Spain, Ustariez informs us that in 1618 she 
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contained 7,625,000 inhabitants, whit Cebal- 

los contends for 9,000,000. It mitted 

on the part of many write 

of 1728, which accorded her 7,625,000 In- 

habitants, was substantially correct. As 
1609 to the last named date wasa 


if fn 
the at hy aa FE oak, 


the first figure may safely be Tegarded as a 
rua ‘exponent of tee during 
the century. ith reference to Mus- 
covy (Russia), ber limits have been grestly 
enlarged since the 'time of Vossius and now 
embrace much of what territory was then 
included in Asia, to say nothing of Po- 
land and*other European acquisitions. It 
would, perhaps, not be very wide of the 
mark if we accorded her a population of 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 in the years 1666 to 
1670. Of the other countries of Europe 
there appears to be no historical data to 
guide us; so with reference to them we 
must take Vossius as he comes. With the 
corrections mentioned, his total figures 
would be altered to almost 89,000,000. In 
view of the fact that Italy, which is a 
country of much the same agricultural con- 
ditions as Spain, contains to-day over one- 
third more inhabitants than the latter coun- 
try, I am inclined to believe that Vossius 
underestimated her population also, and 
that she contained in his time over 5,000,000 
inhabitants. This would bring the total in 
round numbers to 42,000,000. Allowing 
8,000,000 for the European population of 
America, the East Indies, Coasts of Africa, 
etc., we have a round total of 45,000,000 
let us say for the year 1670. 

We have here a more or less correct start- 
ing-point for computing the progress of 
population in Europe arid America. 

Now, it is a fact of great significance 
that, so nearly as can be made out, these 
numbers continued to double every seventy 
years since that period until about the com- 
mencement of the present century. This 
induction is based on the following esti- 
mates, which were made by various authors 
and without any reference to the general 
subject of growth of European population : 

Population of Europe at Various Pertods. 


Year. Population. Authority. 

1670... 42,000,000... Dr. Vossius, 1685, as corrected above. 
.».8. B. Ruggles, 1874. 

...Dr. Morse’s Gazetteer, 1820. 


...London Statistical Journal, 1868. 
..-Dr. Wagner, 1872. 

These and the estimates of the European 
population in America and elsewhere out 
of Europe—which, being well known, are 
not inserted here—warrant us in construct- 
ing the following partly hypothetical 
table: 

European Population of the World at Various Periods, 


Year. Population. Period of Doubling. 
WOOD. ..cccccccccoscses 22,500,000 ae 
POM. .occccccescdbsbay 45,000,000 Seventy Years 
TTAD. de cvccccccsoverss 90,000,000 

BBW. . .cccccccccsccces 180,000,000 7 ba 
Di invinnctvessdtdeing 360,000,000 Sixty-five “ 


In this table {I have ventured to take a 
step backward, and deduce the population 
of the year 1600 from the rate at which it 
is believed to have advanced after 1670. In 
this manner the range of vision is ex- 
tended, so to speak, over nearly three cen. 
turies. 

But to apply the rule any further back- 
ward would lead tothe most glaring ab- 
surdities. For example, that the population 
of all Europe was not over 3,000,000 at a 
time (A. D. 1890) when there is good 
reason to believe that Spain alone con- 
tained over 20,000,000; or, worse yet, that it 
was but a few thousands in the palmiest 
days of Ancient Rome, when we possess 


‘overwhelming testimony to prove that 


Italy alone must have contained many 
millions.. On the contrary, there is little 
doubt that from the commencement of our 
era to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the population of Europe de- 
creased slowly during the first few centu 
ries; then rapidly during the Dark Ages, 
until about the eleventh century; then 
slowly again uotil near the seventeenth, 
when it began to advance. 

Says Mr. Marsh, in his new edition of 
‘*Man and Nature”: 


“If we compare the present og : 


condition of the countries of the Ro- 

man Empire with the descr’ptions that 
ancient historians and geographers have 
given of their fertility and general ca- 
pability of ministering to human uses, 
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weshall find that more than one-half of 
their whole extent—not excluding the 
provinces most celebrated for the pro- 
fusion and variety of their spontaneous 
and their cultivated products and for the 
wealth and social advancement of their in- 
habitants—is either deserted by civilized 
man and surrendered to hopeless desola- 
tion, or, at least, greatly reduced _in both 
productiveness and lation. Vast for- 
ests have disappeared from mountain spurs 
and ridges; the vegetable earth accumu- 
lated beneath the trees by the decay of 
leaves and fallen trunks, the soil of the Al- 
pine pastures which skirted and indented 
the woods and the mold of the upland 
fields are washed away; meadows once fer- 
tilized by irrigation are waste and unpro- 
ductive, because the cisterns and reservoirs 
that supplied the ancient canals arebroken or 
the springs that fed them dried up; rivers fa- 
mousin history and song have shrunk to hum- 
ble brooklets; the willows that ornrmented 
and protected the banks of the lesser water- 
courses are gone and the rivulets have 
ceased to exist as perennial currents, be- 
cause the little water that finds its way into 
their old channels is evaporated by the 
droughts of summer or absorbed by the 

arched earth before it reaches the low- 
ands; the’ beds of the brooks have wid- 
ened into broad expanses of pebbles and 
gravel, over which, though in the hot sea- 
son they are passed dry shod, in winter sea- 
like torrents thunder; the entrances of 
navigable streams are obstructed by sand- 
bars, and harbors once marts of an exten- 
sive commerce are shoaled by the deposits 
of the rivers at whose mouths they lie; the 
elevation of the beds of estuaries, and the 
consequently diminished velocity and in- 
creased lateral speed of the streams which 
flow into them, have converted thousands 
of leagues of shallow sea and fertile low- 
land into unproductive and miasmatic 
morasses.” 


After mentioning ‘ ‘the multitude and ex- 
tent of yet remaining architectural ruins 
and of decayed works of internal improve- 
ment,” which “show that at former epochs 
a dense population inhabited these now 
lonely districts,” and that ‘‘such a popula- 
tion could have been sustained only by a 
productiveness of soil of which we at pres- 


ent discover but slender traces,” our author: 


continues: 


“Tt appears, then, that the fairest and 
fruitfulest provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire—precisely that portion of terrestrial 
surface, in short, which about the com- 
mencement of the Christian Era was en- 
dowed with the greatest superiority of soil, 
climate, and position, which had been car- 
ried to the highest pitch of physical im- 
provement, and which thuscombined the 
natural and artificial conditions best fitting 
it for the habitation and enjoyment of a 
dense and highly refined and cultivated 
population—are now cempletely exhausted 
of their fertility orso diminished in pro- 
ductiveness as, with the exception of a few 
favored oases, that have escaped the general 
ruin, to be no longer capable of affording 
sustenance’to civilized man. If to this 
realm of desolation we add the now wasted 
and solitary soils of Persia and the remoter 
East, that once fed their millions with milk 
and honey, weshballseethata territory larger 
than all Europe,the abundance of which 
sustained in bygone centuries @ population 
scarcely inferior to that of the whole Christian 
world at the present day, has been entirely 
withdrawn from human use, or, at best, is 
thinly inhabited by tribes too few in num- 
bers, too poor in superfluous products, and 
too little advanced in culture and the social 
arts to contribute anything tothe general 
moral or material interests of the great 
commonwealth of man.” 


Without endorsing Mr. Marsh’s estimate 
of numbers, which I have italicized, we 
may, with little risk, accept his explanation 
of the causes of this decay. The chief one 
is described as “that host of temporal 
and spiritual tyrannies which Rome left as 
her dying curse to all ber wide dominion, 
and which in some form of violence or of 
fraud still brood over almost every soil 
subdued by the Roman legions.” He speaks 
also of inordinate taxation and the corvée 
and conscription under the Roman em- 
perors; but, as the only instances of these 
charges of tyranny which our author ad- 
duces appear to be drawn from the history 
of the Middle Ages, it is evident that the 
spiritual tyrannies to which he alludes is 
the causa causarum in his mind. If this be 
his meaning, he will find himself ably sup- 
ported in it by Mr. Buckle in the second 
volume of “ The History of Civilization.” 


As the object of this paper is less to trace 
the effects of ecclesiastical domination 
than to ascertain, if possible, when the Eu- 
ropean population of the world entered 
upon its late rate of growth, [ shall con- 
tent myself with thus indicating the in- 
fluence which, in the opinion of able and 
recent writers, first contributed to retard 
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its advance, and pass in another article to 
the time when that influence began to 
wane. 
Le 
WHEN ALL HAS BEEN SAID AND 
DONE. 
TO RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 








“ Perhaps it will all come right at last; 
It may be, when all is done, 
We shail be together in some good world, 
Where to wish and to have are one.’’ 





O, FRIEND! be sure that a spirit came, 
In the gloom of your saddened hour, 

To plart that hope tn your hopeless heart, 
Like the seed of an Eden flower. 

The seed may rest in your brooding breast, 
Half stifled in cold and night, 

And be only felt as a yearning dim 
Toward comforting peace and light; 

But twill burst, some day, into perfect bloom, 
And fruition be brightly won ; 

For the earth-life fades like a dream o’ the 

dark 

When all has been sald and done! 


The earth-life fades in its sin and pain; 
But whatever of sweet and pure, 
Breathed over its pallor and flushed its gloom 
Surviveth forevermore. 
O, not as the ghost of a mortal joy, 
But as Joy herself from the dead 
Upraised to the clear, calm courts of Heaven, 
With a halo around her head; 
’Tis only the vile and the sad shall die 
With the wane of an earthly sun, 
And pass like a vision as man awakes, 
When all has been said and done! 


Do you think you have lost your days for aye 
In the heart of the woods of spring, 
By that seaside town that is glimpsed through 
wist, 
Like the white ofa petrel’s wing? 
Do you think that the patter of tiny feet 
Shall never come back again, 
And that those whom the spite of Death had 
killed 
Are in sooth forever slain ? 
Look up! look up! as the Hope commands, 
From the ruth of the angels won; 
The earth-woe fades like a dream o’ the night, 
When all has been said and done! 


O, God, we wander in devious ways, 
Till the end comes, stern and stark; 

We lift our voices of useless wail 
From the depths of the hollow Dark ; 

Yet the Christ is there, though we see him 

not, 

But only when sorrow lowers 

Wildest we feel through the hollow Dark 
A strange, warm band in ours ; 

And a voice is heard in the music of Heaven, 
Saying: ‘‘Courage and hope, O, son! 

The earth-woe fades like a dream o’ the night, 
When all has been sald and done! ” 

—— EES 


CITIZEN RIGHTS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 








SENATOR BouTwWELL, in his speech in the 
United States Senate, February 18th, 1875, 
on the resolution proposing to admit Mr. 
P. B. 8S. Pinchback as senator-elect from 
Louisiana, quoted that clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment which declares that 
‘*all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof are citizens of the United 
States and of the state wherein they re- 
side”; and also its first prohibition, which 
says that “no state shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United 


States.” As reported in The Congressional 
Record, he then proceeded to say: 


“ What is the first immunity of a citizen 
of the United States? The first immunity 
is that he is a citizen of the state where he 
resides, and, therefore, the Government of 
the United States is clothed with the power 
of dealing with its own citizens, to enter, 
by its law and the power of its law, into 
every state and secure to every citizen there 
his rights as a citizen of that state. If that be 
not 80, then this constitutional amendment 
is a failure. “ued upreme Court 
of the United States, in the. Slaughter- 
house case, bas taken a different view; and 
what do you say of the Supreme Court if it 
has taken a different view? I respect the 
courts, the decisions of courts, the man- 
dates of courts; but then the law, as laid 
down by the Supreme Court, will not stand 
the test of time and scrutiny. . . . I 
cannot but believe that in future times 


Oat aoe ee de ae ee 
is the duty of the Government qo nited 
States to protect its own citizens in the several 
states in all their rights as citizens of the sev- 


The New Orleans S!augiter-Louse case, 








referred to by Senator Boutwell, made an 
occasion for the judicial interpretation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The direct 
question before the Supreme Court was 
whether the charter granted by the legisla- 
ture of Louisiana to The Crescent City Live 
Stock Landing and Slaughter-house Com- 
pany was consistent with this amendment. 
The Court decided that it was, and in giving 
the reasons for this opinion it explained the 
scope and application of the amendment. 
Two pr three extracts from the opinion 
will sufficiently indicate the view of the 
Court, Having quoted and briefly com- 
mented upon the definition of citizenship 
given in the Fourteenth Amendment, the 
Court said: 

“The next observation is more important 
in view of the arguments of counsel in the 
present case. It is that the distinction be- 
tween citizenship of the United States and 
citizenship of a state is clearly recognized 
and continued. Not only may a man be a 
citizen of the United States without being a 
citizen of a state, but an important element 
is necessary to convert the former into the 
latter. He must reside within the state to 
make him a citizen of it ; but it is only nec- 
essary that he should be born or naturalized 
in the United States to be a citizen of the 
Union. It is quite clear, then, that there 
is a citizenship of the United States and a 
citizenship of a state, which are distinct 
from each other and which depend upon 
different characteristics or circumstances in 
the individual.” 


The Court, having quoted the clause of 
the amendment which declares that ‘‘no 
state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States,” further 
said: 


“Of the privileges and immunities of 
the citizen of the United States and of the 
privileges and immunities of the citizen of 
the state, and what they respectively are, 
we will presently ; but we wish to 
state here that it is only the former which 
arepl aced by this clause under the protec- 
tion of the ral tion, and that 
the latter, whatever they may be, are not 
intended to have any additional protection 
by this paragraph of the amendment. If, 
then, there is a difference between the 
privileges and immunities belonging to a 
citizen of the United States as such and 
those belonging to the citizen of a state as 
such, the latter must rest for their security 
and protection where they have heretofore 
rested, so far — paragraph is con- 
— for they e no additional aid 

rom it.” 


Following this wehave a general statement 
of the privileges and immunities which 
depend on state citizenship, and in regard 
to the same the Court proceeded to say: 


‘*¥t would be the vainest show of learn- 
ing to attempt to prove by citations of 
authority that up to the adoption of the 
recent amendments no claim or pretense 
was set up that those rights depended on 
the Federal Government for their existence 
or protection beyond the very few express 
limitations which the Federal Constitution 
imposed upon the states—such, for instance, 
as the prohibition against ex post facto laws, 
bills of attainder, and laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts. But, with these 
and a few other restrictions, the entire 
domain of the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the states, as above defined, lay 
within the constitutional and legislative 
power of the states and without that of 
the Federal Government, Was it the pur- 
pose of the framers of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, by the simple declaration 
that no state shall make or enforce any 
laws which shall abridge the:privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States, 
to transfer the security and protection of 
all the civil rights which have been men- 
tioned from the states to the Federal Gov- 
ernment? And where it is declared that 
Congress shall have power to enforce that 
article, was it intended to bring within the 
power of Congress the entire domain of 
civil rights heretofore belonging exclusively 
to the states? . . . We are convineed 
that.no such results were intended by the 
Congress which proposed these amend- 
ments nor by the egislatures of the states 
which ratified them. 


From these passages and others of a sitn- 
ilar nature found in the same deliverance 
we gather following propositions: 1. That 
under our duplicate system of government 
there are two distinct kinds or forms of 
citizenship—the one that of the United 
States and the other that of the particular 
state in which the person resides. 2. 
That the rights which pertain to the latter 
citizenship, betng distinct from those which 
pertain to the former, are to be defined and 
defended by state constitutions and laws. 
8. That in respect to these rights, as thus: 
defined, the General Government bas no 
jurisdiction whatever. except such as is 


limited to enforcing the restrictions imposed 
by the Constitution upon state authority. 
On the basis of these propositions the 
Court held that the question raised in the 
New Orleans Slaughter-house case be- 
longed exclusively to the State of Louis- 
ans. In answer to the complaint of Mrs. 
Bradwell that she had by the State of 
Iinois been deprived of the right to prac- 
tice law in the courts of that state the 
Court also held that this right was not 
covered by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
that it “in no sense depended on citizen- 
ship of the United States,” and, hence, that 
it was purely a matter for the regulation of 
state law. 

Senator Boutwell, dissenting from these 
views of the Supreme Court, claims that 
the effect of the Fourteenth Amendment is 
to make it ‘‘the duty of the Government of 
the United States to protect its own citizens 
tn the several states in all their rights as citizens 
of the several states.” His proposition makes 
a clean sweep through all the rights exist- 
-ing under our system of state governments 
and places them all under the protection of 
the General Government. The rights which 
grow out of the family relations, embrac- 
ing thos@of husbands and wives and parents 
and children; the rights of property in re- 
spect to acquisition, possession, use, and dis- 
posal, whether by gift, bargain, of bequest; 
the rights that stand connected with the 
various forms of legal contracts; the rights 
of person as against every species of lawless 
assault; the rights that relate te the elective 
franchise in the several states; the rights 
that belong to the remedial provisions of 
law, by which injuries are punished and 
justice maintained—indeed, al the rights 
which it is possible for a person, being « 
citizen of the United States, to have as 
the citizen of a state are included in 
the Senator’s statement. It is the duty 
of the General Government to protect them 
all. Not one is excepted. We are not 
quibbling with the Senator’s words, but 
simply evolving their contents. It is not 
at all surprising that he should favor legis- 
lation by Congress for the regulation of 
inns, public conveyances, theaters, other 
places of amusement, public schools, insti- 
tutions of charity, cemeteries, and state 
juries, There is no doubt about the power 
of Congress to regulate these matters, if it 
has jurisdiction over a the rights of per- 
sons who, being United States citizens, are 
also citizens of the state in which they 


reside, 

It, moreover, follows, as a necessary in- 
ference, that there are no legal powers 
possessed by the states in respect to the 
rights of their own citizens that are not 
equally possessed by the General Govern- 
ment. The former can do nothing in defin- 
ing and defending citizen rights which the 
latter cannot equally do. The states have no 
jurisdiction or duty that is exclusiveiy theirs 
and no sphere of action which Congress 
may not at its discretion invade under the 
sanction of the Constitution. There is not 
a solitary right of citizenship left absolutely 
to their control. What is this but a the- 
oretical consolidation and centralization of 
all governmental powers in the General 
Government and a consequent reduction 
of the states to the position of mere coun- 
ties or municipalities? [Ef such be not their 
position in practice, it is because Congress 
does not choose to exercise its powers to 
their fullest extent. As the Supreme Court 
well said, in allusion to such a doctrine: 
“It radically changes the whole theory of 
the relations of the state and federal gov- 
ernments to each other and of both these 
governments to the people.” Instead of 
amending the Constitution by the ratifica 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment,’ the 
legislatures that voted for it voted for rey- 
olutionizing the whole system and making 
it essentially another thing. 

The logic of Senator Boutwell in support 
of his opinion is quite as extraordinary as 
the opinion itself. Starting out with the 
premise, distinctly stated in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, that.all persons who are citi- 
zens of the United States are aiso citizens 
of the particular state in which they reside, 
he slips in the word “therefore” be- 
tween his premise and conclusion, as if the 
former proved the Iatter. Let the Senator's 
language speak for itself. We quote tt as 
follows : ° 

“ The first immunity for a citizes of the 

















United States} is that he isa citizen of the 
state where he resides, and, therefore, thé 
Government of the United States is clothed 
with the power of dealing with its own cit- 
izens, to enter by its law and by the power 
of its law into every state and secure to 
every citizen there his rights as a-citizen of 
that state,” 


It ia undoubtedly true that the General 
Government has the power to protect in 
eyery state the citizen of the United States 
in all the rights and privileges which be- 
long to him in his character ‘as such; but 
does it foliow that the Genera] Government 
has the same power to protect the same 
person in the rights and privileges that per- 
tain to him as the citizen of a particular 
state? Because the General Government 
can do-one thing, does it necessarily follow 
that it can do another thing? Because 
citizenship is duplicate—one form of it be- 
ing that of the United States and the other 
that of a particular state—does it follow 
that the protective power which applies to 
the former equally applies to the latter? 
Because the Fourteenth Amendment guar- 
antees upon the conditivn of residence the 
status of state citizenship to every person 
who is'a citizen of the United States, does 
it follow from this naked fact that ft clothes 
Congiess with power to regulate and secure 
all the rights of this state citizenship? -Is 
the mere definition of the two citizenships 
a general grant of legislative power over 
all the rights that pertain to both? Does 
the definition confer the unlimited juris- 
diction claimed by Senator Boutwell? We 
had always supposed that tle Constitution, 
when making a grant of powers, did so by 
express language or by necessary implica- 
tion, and not by mere definitions or by in- 
ferences drawn therefrom. United States 
citizenship in the definition of the Consti- 
tution is associated with state citizenship 
in a particular state upon the condition of 
residence; but this manifestly is no grant 
ef power to Congress to ‘regulate all the 
rights of that state citizenship. If there be 
such @ power, we must find it elsewhere, 
under some distinct head conferring juris- 
diction. 

It is well to bear in mind that the right 
of a citizen of the United States upon the 
tondition of residence to become a citizen 
of a particular state antedates the ratifica. 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. This 
amendment did not originate the right, but 
simply stated it more definitely. The 
principle of a general citizenship of the 
Union with the right to a local citizenship 
by residence in a particular state was 
clearly involved in that section of the Con- 
stitution which declares that “the citizens 
of each state shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states.” Justice Story, in his 
** Commentaries on the Constitution,” says: 
“The intention of this clause was to confer 
on them [the citizens of each state], if one 
may say 80,8 general citizenship, and to 
- communicate all the privileges and im- 
munities which the citizens of the same 
state would be entitled. to under the like 
circumstances.” Under this section a citi- 
zen of Massachusetts, for example, by 
moying into the State of New York and 
there acquiring a residence, had a right to 
citizenship in the latter state and aiso to 
such privileges and immunitics as were 
accorded by that state to its own citizens. 
And this is precisely the right which is 
reaffirmed, perhaps in better language, by 
the definition of citizenship given in the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The amendment 
in this particular simply expresses the old 
doctrine of.all the states and of the Consti- 
tution itself. 

Now, does this docirine, whether in the 
old or the new form of statement, clothe 
the General Government with the power of 
regulating and protecting all the rights of 
state citizenship? Not atall. It does not, 
in either statement, determine what those 
rights shall be, or how they shall be regu- 
lated, or whether they shall be the same in 
all the states. It leaves these questions to 
the discretion of each state, subject oniy to 
the restrictions which the Constitution im- 
poses; and outside of these restrictions the 
General Government has nothing to do 
with the question. Abolish the state gov- 
ernments altogether, or treat them as mere 
municipalities, and thus have but one sys- 
tem of legal authority. in this country, like 
that of England or France, and then there 
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will be no such status as state citizenship. 
All rights will then be simply those of 
United States citizens and all will fall 
under one jurisdiction. 

Such, however, is not the stracture of 
our political system. State governments in 


this system areas truly a fact as is the 


United States Government, and ‘in their 
sphere they are as independent of it as it is 
of them in its sphere. © Their spheres of 
action are distinct, were meant to be s0, 
and must be kept so, or the whole system 
will be thrown into disorder and confusion. 
If it be true, as is clearly the fact, that 
Democrats of the Calhoun school were ex- 
tremists in respect to the doctrine of state 
rights, it is equally true that Republicans 
of the school represented by Senator Bout- 


_Well are extremists jn the opposite direc- 


tion. Neither of these schools correctly 
expounds the Constitution of the United 
States. There are grave objections to both. 
The success of either is fatal to the system 
of government established under the Con- 
stitution. Bullets and bayonets at last be- 
came necessary to destroy one set of polit- 
ical heresies, and devoutly is it to be hoped 
that the game means may never be necessa- 
ty to destroy the other set. The General 
Government, as administered by the party 
that for a series of years has been in pow- 
er, has acquired the habit of interfering 
with matters which, under the Constitu- 
tion, belong to the state governments. It 
has in many respects made itself a sort of 
police officer in state affairs and under- 
taken work which it is not fitted to per- 
form and cannot perform without exceed- 
ing the boundary of its powers. This 
course, thoigh widely different from that 
which led to secession and finally to war, 
is not. less repugnant to the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution. 
eee 


WENDELL PHILLIPS AS ‘A POLIT- 
ICAL ECONOMIST. 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 


Tae long-continued and almost complete 
withdrawal of Wendell Phillips from the 
platform this winter gives an increased 
value to any speech that he happens to 
make. Hence, his appearance at the Social 
Science meeting last week, when he rose to 
criticise Mr. Bradford’s paper on the na- 
tional banks and to advance his own 
theory of the currency and the rate of in- 
terest, was hailed with satisfaction, even by 
those who least agreed with him in his 
financial, opinions. He spoke then in an 
off-hand way, but, of course, with some 
preparation, and in support of the views 
put forth by him last year on the currency 
question. What he said was instantly met 
by the economists present—Messrs. Atkin- 
son, Endicott, Carroll, J. 8. Ropes, etc.— 
with a courteous but firm contradiction; 
and the debate was found so entertaining 
that the Social Science Association, or, 
rather, the finance department of it, which 
had called the meeting to listen to Mr. 
Bradford, called another special meet- 
ing yesterday to hear Mr. Phillips set 
forth his doctrine more methodically. 
This he did in a written paper — an 
unusual form for his public utterances. 
But, as might have been expected, he 
did not confine himself to his paper. He 
omitted much that appears in print and 
said much which did not. get reported, 
some of his happiest illustrations and 
some of his most*tintenable proposals hay- 
ing been made extempore in the heat of speak- 
ing. The main features of his plan are: 
1. To deprive national banks of the power 
to issue bills, making the Government green- 
backs the only paper currency, and to make 
these greenbacks receivable for debts due 
the Government. 2. To allow anybody who 
pleased to borrow money of the Govern- 
ment by depositing national. bonds as 
security, paying as interest a low rate, 
three or four per cent. 8. After a while, 
to allow landholders, as well as bond- 
holders, to borrow of the Government in 
the same way, pledging their land as se. 
curity to half its value by appraisal for 
taxes, paying the same low rate of interest, 
which should be taken out in discount at 
the time of the loan. This scheme, just as 
Mr. Phillips wrote it out, appears in full 
this morning in The Advertiser, to which it 
was furnished in advance. Other newspa- 








pers report some of his extempore remarks 









when he wandered from his manuscript 
(as he did very often) and in the animated 
discussion that began as soon as Mr. Phillips 
sat down. The whole makes an interest- 
ing episode in the public eloquence of this 
unrivaled orator and ‘may deserve the 
attention of your readers. 

A word at the outset respecting the 
society before which Mr. Phillips spoke 
and of those members of it who took part 
in these debates. Nearly ten years ago 
there was organized in Boston an American 
Social Science Association, in imitation of 
the British society of that name, founded 
by Lord Brougham, the Hills, and other 
British Reformers, about 1857. Mr. 
Phillips was one of the first members and 
took partin the meeting at which it was 
organized, in October, 1865. He has since 
spoken occasionally at its general meetings 
—the last time on the ‘‘ Education of 
Women,” in May, 1873, when what he said 
excited. much attention from the way in 
which he censured Harvard University and 
its president, Dr. Eliot. The Association Is 
organized with five departments or sec- 
tions, to one of which are assigned all 
questions relating to trade and finance, and 
of this department Mr. David A. Wells, of 
Connecticut, is chairman, as he is also 
president of the whole association. Other 
members of this department committee 
are Messrs. John M. Forbes, J. §8. 
Ropes, Gamaliel Bradford, Edward 
Atkinson, George Walker, and Professors 
Walker and Sumner, of New Haven. 
Mr. Forbes is the railroad. capitalist, 
who has lately been conspicuous in setting 
the affairs of Western railroads straight, 
Mr. Ropes is a retired merchant, whose 
fortune was made in the Russia trade and 
who was himself for years a resident of 
Russia—a philologist as well as an econo- 
mist and lately president of the Boston 
Board of Trade. Mr. Atkinson has long 
been concerned in cotton manufacturing. 
Messrs. Bradford and Walker have been 
bankers and are writers of high authority 
on financial topics, as are also the two 
Yale professors. This department com- 
mittee was organized about a year since, 
but has held few public meetings. 

The audience yesterday was by no means 
made up wholly of persons familiar with 
the subject, nor even of members of the 
Association. Mr. Wells was unable to pre- 
side, and in his place the chair was taken 
by Mr. Bradford, who treated Mr. Phillips’s 
heresies with great courtesy. Among the 
hearers were many of the so-called labor 
reformers of Massachusetts—a small party, 
comprising almost every form of crude 
opinion on the money question, but all 
inclining toward inflation and plenty of 
money. Mr. Phillips makes himself in 
some degree the spokesman of this party, 
seeming to consider that the cause of labor, 
as against capital, is good enough to excuse 
many extravagances of statement and 
errors of politicaleconomy. Like them, he 
declared himself in favor of an unlimited 
paper currency—of ‘‘introducing the Dec- 
laration of Independence into finance.” 
Being asked if he meant to say that “all 
dollars are created equal,” he assented, 
and such certainly was the force of his 
argument. He quoted Bonamy Price to 
show that those who use paper money 
should be allowed to have as much as they 
pleased. He would have fewer checks and 
bills of exchange, no bank bills at all, and 
more greenbacks—say $1,250,000,000 of 
them. He would lower the whole rate of 
interest in the country, partly by ‘‘ making 
money plenty” and partly by having a low 
rate fixed by Government for its own loans 
to landholders and bondholders, And a 
low rate of interest Mr. Phillips considers 
the one great want of our country, En- 
gland, he said, has the advantage of us in 
manufactures not by cheap labor, but by 
cheap money. The English rate of interest 
he claimed to be less than five per cent., 
the American rate not less than ten; and it 
was this double rate in the United States 
which had brought us to financial ruin. 

It seemed that about a third part of the 
audience agreed with Mr. Phillips, or 
thought they did; another third part 
looked upon him as grossly in error; and 
the rest of them had no very. definite opin- 
ion about it one way or the other. Of 
those who spoke in the debate—Mesars. 
Atkinson, Endicott, Homer, Carroll, 
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etc.— nearly all took issue with Mr. 


Phillips. Many more will do so upon 


reading his paper as printed. Prob- 
ably nine-tenths of the members of 
the Social Science Association disagree 
with him, and some of them will perhaps 
answer bim at the Detroit meeting on the 
11th of May next, when Mr. D. A. Wells 
will preside, make-an address, and intro- 
duce some financial essays by other econ- 
omists, Meanwhile, the country can be 
studying the plan of the great orator at 
their leisure. 

Boston, Mass, March 4th, 1875. 

— - 


THE FAST. 
BY MARY &, 0. WYETH. 


TEMPTED and tried, O blessed Lord, for me, 
For me, thy recreant, base, ungrateful child ? 
Oh! thus on mountain hight, in dreary wild, 

Was it for me the Tempter strove with thee? 


And thou didst firm resist, and vanquish all 
The Accuser’s wiles, the Adversary’s power ; 
And, gathering strength for thy supremest 

honr, 

O’ercame the Tempter, burst temptations, 

thrall. 


For me, for me, Thou did’st it all for me— 
Endured the bitter Fast, the trial bore 
Tn cruel scorn and mock’ry sharp and sore, 
Oh! depth of love! oh! wondrous mystery! 


How shall I thank Thee, O thou loving One, 
Thou my sin-bearer, thou my sacrifice, 
Who with Thy precious blood has paid the 
price 
Of my soul’s ransom and my freedom won? 


How shall I prove my gratitude and love? 
In grief and tears for sore transgressions past, 
Shall I with painful sighings keep the Fast 
And smite with sorrowing cries the Throne 
above? 


Ah! no; not such a Fast, my blessed Lord, 
Thy love approves, Thy saving grace de- 
mands, 
Unto Thy finished work presumptuous hands 
Can add no stroke. So be Thy power adored 


Thou lov’st a Fast whose holy calm shall be 
Abiding, in the meek, abaséd heart 
Whose pure desire in every inward part 
Shall fair reflect the light derived from Thee 


Oh! let me then, to blest obedience awed, 
Anoint my head with pleasant oil of joy, 
And every power in service sweet employ 

To keep a Fast acceptable to God. 





AN EJECTED ROYALIST. 
BY THE REV. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Amone the sacred poets of the seven- 
teenth century the name of Joseph Beau- 
mont deserves a better place than it bas. 
He was a great manin his own day, suc- 
cessful, honored, powerful; but that which 
he did not consider the serious business of 
his life, and pursued, asit were, by acci- 
dent inidle hours of comparative youth, 
constitutes his only title to remembrance 
now. 

He was of a good Leicestershire family 
and related to Francis Beaumont, the 
dramatist. His father was a younger son, 
who had gone into manufactures at Had- 
leigh, in Suffolk. There Joseph was born, 
in 1615. At fifteen he entered Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge; distinguished himself 
there, became a fellow and tutor, from 
which posts he was violently retired when 
the Parliament, in 1644, gave the Earl of 
Manchester orders “to garble and model 
the University.” His compliments had 
before this been paid to the rising party, in 
an historical work (which appeared in 
1641) on the age succeeding Theodosius: 
“The fatal disasters of all these rebellious 
men and the final success of Honorius 
proclaim aloud to the whole world what 
they may expect who, having sold their 
consciences to ambition, rely only upon 
human policy and mortal strength; and 
what those shall receive who, faithfully 
defending Christ’s truth and Church, fix 
their trust in piety and Catholick religion ; 
asalso what issue infallibly follows upon 
disloyalty and what protection secures law. 
ful authority.” Unterrified by this warn- 
ing, the Puritans went on with their work, 
took possession at Cambridge, and relegated 
Mr. Beaumont to private life. 

It is now that he becomes interesting. 
. Retired to his native place, his occupation 
gone, his classic shades and beloved books 
out of reach, he began to woo the muses. 
But the muse most open to wooing was not 
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wholly a peaceful one; In those days Re- 


ligion went armed and her discourse was 
polemic, It was at bis peril that Beaumont 
read prayers in bis father’s house and 
preached every Sunday to alittle band of 
loyalists. He may be pardoned for looking 
back regretfully to the sober Joys be had lost: 
“ What, does thy study lure thee 

Within it to immure thee? 

Alas! vain project! Plunder 

Yas broke that plot in sunder: 

Cambridge, thy genuine Mother, 

Is forced to be no other 

But step-dame, and reject thee, 

Though once she did elect thee. 

Tis well God does not fashion 

By man’s his Reprobation.” 

This last couplet is a neat fling at the 
theology of his enemies. For those whose 
sympathies naturally run to the weakest 
dog in the fight there is something edify- 
ing in. the spectacle of a man who, being 
put down, will not stay down; who is re- 
signed to the inscrutable providence of 
God, but not to what he considers the in- 
justice of men; who manfully hurls his 
defiance at his conquerors and tells them 
what he thinks of them and their victory. 
To this mood we owe Beaumont’s first 
poem, and one of the finest of that age, 
oot forgetting that Herbert, Vaughan, and 
Quarles were his contemporaries. If the 
stoicism of it be samewhat compulsory, it 
Is, at least, well sustained. 


“HOME. 

* What is house and what is home, 
Where with freedom thou hast room, 
And may’st to all tyrants say, 

‘This you cannot take away’? 
Tis no thing with doors and walls, 
Which at every earthquake falls; 
No fair towns, whose princely fashion 
Is but plunder’s invitation; 
No stout marble structure, where 
Walls Eternity do dare; 
No brass gates, no bars of steel, 
Though Time’s teeth they scorn to feel: 
Brass is not so bold as Pride, 
If on Power’s wings it ride; 
Marble ’s not so hard as spite 
Armed with lawless strength and might. 
Right and just possession be 
Potent names, when Laws stand free; 
But tf once that rampart fall 
Stoutest thieves inherit all: 
Tobe rich and weak ’sasure . 
And sufficient forfeiture.” 


Beaumont had no connection or sympathy 
with the Cambridge Platonists, but what 
follows is very much in their style. Henry 
More, with whom he afterward had a dis- 
putation, for which he received the thanks 
of the University, would have been charmed 
with the quietism of these verses: 


“Beek no mofe abroad, say I, 
House and home, but turn thine eye 
Inward, and observe thy breast: 
There alone dwells solid rest. 
That ’s a close immuréd tower 
Which can mock all hostile power. 
To thyself a tenant be, 
And inhabit safe and free. 
Say not that this house is small, 
Girt up in a narrow wall: 
In a cleanly sober mind 
Heaven itself full room doth find. 
The infinite Creator can 
Dwell in it; and may not man? 
Here content make thy abode 
With thyself and with thy God. 
Here in this sweet privacy 
May’st thou with thyself agree, 
And keep house in peace, though sll 
The Universe’s fabric fall. 
No disaster can distress thee, 
Nor no fury dispossess thee . 
Let sll war and plunder come, 
Still may’st thou dwell safe at home. 
Home is everywhere to thee, 
Who canst thine own dwelling be: 
Yea, though ruthless Death assail thee, 
Still thy lodging will not fail thee; 
Still thy soul’s thine own; and she 
To house removed shall be, 
An eterna! house above, 
Walled, and roofed, and paved with Love. 
‘There shall these mud-walls of thine, 
Gallantly repaired, outshine 
Mortal stars: no stars shall be 
In that heaven but such as thee.” 


**To what base uses may we come at 
last!’ Such might have been the com- 
plaint of this sturdy Orthodox Churchman 
had he foreseen that after two centuries his 
nameand writings would be preserved and 
known chiefly through fragments of this 
poem and one other in certain Unitarian 
collections (¢.g., Dr. J. F. Clarke’s ‘‘ Dis- 
ciples’ Hymn Book,” 480, 431). The other 
runs thus in the original: 


“ Hope, though slow she be, and late, 
Yet outruns swift Time and Fate; 
And aforehand loves to be 


Immortal 
And in Fruition’s fruit doth fairer rise. 
“ Hope is comfort in distress ; 
Hope is in misfortune bliss : 
Hope in sorrew is delight ; 
Hope is day in darkest night. 
Nor wonder at 
This riddling knot, 
For Hope is everything which she is not.” 


The only poem Beaumont himself put 





forth was “* Psyche, or Loye’s Mystery, dis- 


playing the Intercourse betwixt Christ and 
the Soul,” which has the questionable honor 
of being the longest metrical production 
in the language Long as it is, it was 
written in less than a. year—from April, 
1647, to March 18, .1648—“ and published 
early in 1664”; though how that could be 
does not easily appear, if we consider that 
printers are human and that it takes time to 
set type. A second edition, revised and en- 
larged, in 24 cantos, appeared in 1702, after 
Beaumont’s death. This contains nearly 
40,000 lines. 

In his preface (1648) the author, with 
characteristic coolness, telis how ‘* Psyche” 
came ¢o be written. “The turbulence of 
these times having deprived me of my 
wonted accommodations of study, I deliber- 
ated, for the avoiding of meer idleness, [his 
own italics], what task I might safeliest 
presume upon, without the society of books, 
and concluded upon composing this Poem.” 

After such a warning at the start, one ex- 
pects little from the poem ; but this huge 
performance really contains brilliant. pas- 
sages. Of course, it fell under its own 
weight. Said to have been once popular, 
its readers for a century and a half past 
have been very few. Yet Pope’s dictum 
upon itis remembered. ‘ There are inita 
great many flowers well worth gathering 
and a man who has the art of stealing wisely 
will find his account in reading it.” That 
this judgment is not without foundation 
might be proved by citations, did our space 
permit. But we confine ourselves to a few 
verses, wherein Beaumont’s compliments 
are again paid to the then dominant party 
and their ecclesiastical system. 

“What though its walls be poor? what though the 

As jaw scant? the simple fabric is 

His Holy Church, his sublunary home, 
His sweet though but his earthly Paradise: 


Though other piles be fair, God chooseth none 
To be his temple but his Church alone. 


“The fond Schismatick and Herétick fry » 
Flatter their cénventincling cells in vain, 
As if the sneaking arms of privacy 
The great and Catholick Spirtt could contain; 
Or he in snarling several sects could dwell 
Who Union’s is and Peace’s closest. Seal, 
. 7 a * * * s 
“O that the foolish world so far would learn 
Its own felicity as but to know 
The evi) that bears it! could they once discern 
That in the Church’s mount it groweth, how 
Could madness be so mad as once to think 
To find it in a cénventicle’s sink!” 


He has a word to say about. persecution. 
It makes a good deal of difference whose 
ox is gored. Those that are down always 
appreciate the beauties of toleration and 
the wickedness of suppressing other peo- 
ple’s consciences. But he is fierce enough 
in his remonstrances: 

“shame then, the dregs of shame, al! prouréd be 
On their bold souls who shall hereafter by 
The ammunition of barbarity c 
Religion’s peaceful quarrel fortify ; 
Who not by prayers, but armies, shall beseech, 
Who not by tongues, but cannon’s roar, shall preach. 


“ Whose Church shall grow so Militant indeed, 
That it by nothing but by war can stand; 
The flames of whose hell-kindled zeal shall feed 
Upon and quite devour the altar ; and 
Its wild combustion spread to Court and Bar, 
Till Throne and Laws in ashes buried are.” 


Beaumont was plainly an irreconcilable. 
But he was lucky enough to find a like- 
minded friend in Dr. Wren, Bishop of Ely, 
who took a fancy to him and ever after 
showered benefits upon him. This zealous 
patron he celebrates in several poems, and 
says: 

“ Next to thy devotions, spend 
Thy holiest powers upon thy friend.” 

In 16483—6-7 Wren gave him two livings 
and acanonry and prebend. These at the 
time brought but barren honor, being, of 
course, in possession of the Puritans. In 
his cynical poem “ Wishes” (which we 
have already quoted) he recounts various 
objects‘of ambition, and concludes that the 
clerical variety, like the rest, is vain: 

“Would’st, if thou could’st come by it, 

Thy Living hold in quiet, 

And by its profits treasure 

Up fuel for thy pleasure? 

Fondling, how thou mistakest 

Thy happiness, and makest 

Thy gain thy loss! Th’ hast gained 
Not to be spent and pained 

With mystick cares: most mighty 
Heroes who knew the weighty 
Burthen of souls have faster 


When times changed: he retracted this 


jadgment, as also the following: 


“ Do wedlock’s looks invite thee 
Ip chaste sweots to delight thee? 





Of which sote death can ease thee, 

A friend which scarce will please thee.” 

For, having become domestic chaplain to 
Bishop Wen, he married in 1650 the wealthy 
step-daughter of that indefatigable patron, 
and for the next.tem years lved)in great 
comfort and. respectability .at his wife’s 
country house and wrote no more verses. 
At the Restoration he became D.D. and 
King’s chaplain; master of Peterhouse, 1663; 
divinity professor, 1670; besides holding 
sundry parishes: He had what he liked 
best—lettered ease and scholastic dignity. 
At Cambridge he lived toa great age, full 
of honors, and died of one of his own ser- 
mons, in 1699. 

Yet the spectacle of the mighty and 
earned college don is less. attractive than 
thatof the stout. young royalist, proscribed 
and banished (for Cambridge was his home, 
his adopted country), but unsubdued; and 
perhaps his best work, though he did not 
think so, was done in those years of poverty 
and obscurity. Two large MS, books of 
verse, one of them containing Cathemerina, 
or daily devotions, fell; nigh a century after, 
into the hands of one J. G., who published 
selections from them in a thin quarto, 1749. 
On this little-known volume and on 
‘« Psyche” rests what there is of Beaumont’s 
fame. Some of the minor pieces make one 
wish that many others had not been con- 
signed to oblivion and feel that the fame 
might have been greater had the author 
cared to haveit so. Here, for instance, is 


“AN EVENING HYMN. 


“ Never yet could careless sleep 
On Love’s watchful eyelid creep; 
Never yet could gloomy night 
Damp his eye’s immortal light; 
Love is his own Day_and sees 
Whatsoe’er himself doth please. 
Love his piercing look can dart 
. Through the shades of my dark heart, 
And read plainer far than I 
All the spots which there do lie. 
Pardon then what thou dost see, 
Mighty Love, in wretched me: 
Let the sweet wrath of thy ray 
Chide my sinful night to day; 
To the blessed day of Grace 
Whose dear East smiles in thy face. 
So no powers of darkness shall 
In this night my soul appall; 
So shall I the sounder sleep, 
*Cause my heart awake I keep, 
Meekly waiting upon Thee, 
Whilst Thou deign’st to watch for me." 
a I 


EDUCATION BY CONTACT. 


BY THE REV. JOHN MONTEITH. 








TwENTY years ago, near Savin Rock, in 
the vicinity of New Haven, there lived a 
quiet, industrious, hard-working farmer, 
whose residence was a well-known land- 
mark to those students who learned to 


“ Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale,” 


Those were the days when comfort, 
rather than speed, fashioned the keels of 
the Yale navy. Of this sort were the old 
“Thulia,” “Rowena,” and “ Undine”— 
boats familiar to an undergraduate of ante- 
war time; and not seldom, with a gentle 
passenger-list of even number with the 
uniformed crew, one of these crafts might 
be seen cautiously, under the command 
“* Avast,” nearing the rock where in full 
view the cottage of this farmer lifted its 
quaint, modest form. Here, with a tugging 
toil known only to a New England farmer, 
and by virtue of commercial fertilizers and 
whole schools of fertilizing fish, he wrung 
from his sandy acres strawberries and 
cream for New Haven homes. In the 
course of time tbe difficulties of production 
rendered his home on the Sound less at- 
tractive and his spirit restless and specula- 
tive. Impatient of a species of farming 
that involved a constant war between sorrel 
and useful crops, he sought a new home 
and richer acres in one of the intetior coun- 
ties of Missouri. Here plantations lie in 
perpendicular superposition, so that when 
the surface has become barren by continued 
cropping an enterprising Yankee ¢an set 
his plow a few inches deeper and lift to its 
place a new farm with a virgin soil. 

It ig needless to say that the same quali- 
ties that brought success on the beach at 
Savin ‘Rock have won for the Missouri 
Yankee a better fortune in the state of his 
adoption. Here he has filled several places 
of public trust and is at present the hon- 
ored president of our State Board of Agri- 
culture. Few of our citizens are more 








widely respected. He l# a genial, simple 
hearted; cultivated, educated gentleman. 

Where was he educated? At what col- 
lege did he graduate? These aré the inevi- 
table questions of a certain large class who 
have been trained to the notion ‘that the 
school is the exclusive educator. 

Ge was not educated at Yale; and who 
fs educated at Yale or at any other school? 
He never thumbed Liddell’s lexicon or 
learned to toddle over the strange measures 
of “Jon Pappa—meibomme—nos ‘prose— 
phe,” ete., led by the firm hand of our ex- 
cellent and lamented Professor Hadley. 
He stoutly avers that his entire schooling 
was limited to three months in a Connec- 
ticut country school-house of forty years 
ago. And‘such schools as old Connecticut 
even had then! 

Still, he is well educated. As farmer, as 
school director, as legislator, he has dem- 
onstrated that he possesses developed and 
disciplined faculties. 

Educated is he also im snother sensé. 
He has acquired very much of the technicque 
of the schools. He reads well; speaks 
naturally and impressively; converses in- 
telligently; is versed in the common forms 
and usages of the law; is a capital presid- 
Ing officer; and, what is more than can be 
said "of every teacher or student of book 
grammar, he speaks and converses with 
grammatical accuracy. 

If we only knew at what particular 
schoo! sach an education may be had, how 
we would crowd that institution with a thick 
throng of our growing boys. It surprises 
us to find this school all around us, just as 
“heaven lies about us in our infancy”; the 
school from which most parents carefully 
exclude their boys until they are “ edu- 
cated”; the school of facts, not philoso- 
phies; the school of things, not theories. 
the great free public school where all in- 
fluences, good and bad, give their varied 
lessons; the school of men‘and children, of 
books, newspapers, magnzines, platforms, 
and pulpits; the school that knows no 
vacations and where terms never begin and 
never end. Here is where the subject of 
this sketch got bis education. Jn a recent 
conversation he declared, with striking 
emphasis, that he bad received his educa- 
tion by contact, and not from any particular 
school. Now this i rank heresy to the old 
orthodox pedagogue, and ‘there must be a 
slight tinge of guilt upon the soul of any 
man who dares to be educated in any cx- 
cept the good old way. 

After all, there is nothing very remarkable 
about the experience of this man. [fs bas 
simply attained, without the help of the 
school, what some men acquire with the 
help of the school, and what very many 
come to possess in spite of what the school 
does for them. The fact is, the mere book 
and school educator is altogether too arro- 
gant. He invariably claims for the pedagog- 
ical process what can only be achieved hy 
contact with men and things. His notion 
of education is narrow and distorted. With 
him it is the successful accomplishment 
of a definite curriedlam 6f disciplinary 
branches;. while in reality education is the 
acquired and unconscious facility with 
which a man’s natural powers operate in all 
the necessary relations of life. So that most 
of us, after We have completed the circuit 
of the curriculum, find that we ate just 
beginning our education. “Hitherto our life 
has been spént ameng books; now wé must 
bring it into contact with tbinzs. Notably 
is this distinction to be observed in the 
theologue fresh’ from the school of the 
prophets, ssaffed with Edwards and Viret. 
He comes to us bristling with theological 
points. “Ho measures us all by the 
square and compass of the theological 
scientists, With sympathetic patience we 
hear him fell us that we are all precisely 
what we know we all are not, in the hope 
that we may some time be profited by his 
utterances, when, in contact with things as 
they are, he has been jostled and rubbed 
and loosened until be loses his ‘sharp 

oints, parts with his angles, and imbibes a 

ittle of the humor of real life. “To get into 
this condition many school-madé nen Have 
& vast amount of unlearning to do. 

Tt may be interesting in this connection 
fo turn to the sensible essay of Professor 
Huxley on “‘ Descartes’s ‘ discourse touch- 


ing the method of using one’s reason right- 


ly and of seeking scientific truth.’ ® 











In this remarkable discourse Descartes is 
quoted as saying: ‘‘ As soon as I was old 
enough to be set free from the government 
of my teachers I entirely forsook the stpdy 
of letters, and, determining to seek no other 
knowledge than that.which I could dis- 
cover within myself or in the great book of 
the world,I spent the remaindcr of my 
youth in traveling, in seeing courts and 
armies, in the society of people of different 
humors and conditions, in gathering varied 
experience, in testing myself by the chances 
of fortune, and in always trying to profit 
by my reflections on what happened... . 
And I always had an intense desire to learn 
how to distinguish truth from falsehood, in 
order to be clear about my actions and to 
walk surefootedly in this life.” 

Here is indicated in vivid lines the true 
elements of a genuine education. Anact- 
ive mind, brought into contact with facts 
at first hand—this is the real school, And 
is not this precisely the way in which 
Beecher and Collyer and Abraham Lincoln 
were educated? The first may have had 
his faculties stimulated by the atmosphere, 
possibly by the curriculum of the school. 
The others may have enjoyed little or no 
benefit of this sort. All, doubtless, would 
claim that, like Descartes, they had been 
chiefly educated by contact with the world 
as it is ‘‘in the society of people of different 
humors and conditions, in gathering 
varied experience.” 

By exalting this view of education we 
shall not disparage the school—meaning 
thereby the college, as well as the common 
school. We shall rather oblige the school 
to be more natural, practical, sensible, real. 
There can be no true education which is 
not intensely practical. Let-us, then, have 
Latin and Greek and pure mathematics so 
long as they will help the mind to»lay a 
closer grip upon facts and things; but no 
longer. Simply for their own sake few 
men who expect to live in this life have 
time to meddle with them. 

But if the school can do more to intro- 
duce immediately to things, instead of me- 
diately through dogmas about things, we 
may be less awkward and more facile when 
we come into the intimate society of things 
to begin the work of our higher and truer 
education. 

So, also, while we cling to the school and 
try to remedy its defects, we may learn to 
value and honor those men ‘‘ who have not 
had the advantages of an education,” and 
to be more heartily ashamed of many 
things in ourselves who have. 

Charged ‘like a Leyden jar, the world- 
school lies about us always ready to dis- 
charge to him who lays upon it a proper 
and sympathetic touch. 

Henceforth, under the advantages of our 
present Civilization, there is no excuse for 
the want of universal education. The 
school is handy ; its doors are open to all; 
the tuition fee is simply—contact. 

EE 


SMOKING WICKS. 
BY THE REV. MOSES SMITH. 


In Bible imagery every church is a can- 
dlestick or lampholder, every Christian is a 
lamp, and Christ walks among the candle- 
sticks to see if the lamps are properly cared 
for. Oriental lamps—mere shallow cups of 
oil, with wicks leaning against.the sides— 
required frequent replenishing as well as 
trimming, or they would become“ smoking 
flax.” The oil-vessel was an essential con- 
comitant,if any continuous light was to be 
secured. The imperative direction in Exo- 
dus (xxvii, 20) was: ‘‘Command the chil- 
dren of Israel that they bring thee pure 
oil-olive, beaten for the light, to cause the 
lamp to burn always.” In the panoramic 
vision of Zechuriah (4th chap.) two living 
olive trees, one on each side of the candle- 
stick, were ceaselessly pouring fresh oil into 
the ‘‘ golden bowl” or lamp-cup. In Reve- 
lation (xi, 4) the olive trees have themselves 
become the candlesticks. The churches 
are no longer mere receptacles of grac®, 
much less dead sticks. They are living, 
oil-producing trees; trees amid whose ever- 
green foliage and on the tips of all whose 
boughs pure jets of holy flame ceaselessly 
shine. 

Nothing is more offensive to decent peo- 
pie than lamp-smoke. Nothing more posi 





tively marks negligence in the home and 
degradation of chatacter‘also than an un- 
trimmed, smoking, and smoke-begrimed 
lamp. This is, however, the actual condi- 
tion of every negligent disciple of Jesus 

Christ. Such an individual cannot be a 
nullity. He has a flame of divine fire in 
his soul. If that flame cannot burn freely, 
“a shining light,” tt will be a smoking 
— offensive to men and a reproach to 

About the first impulse of everybody is 
to extinguish a waning, smoking lamp. No 
literal assurances could so strongly express 
the kind forbearance, the “ mercy-enduring- 
forever” of Jestis Christ, as the simile 
“smoking flax shall he not quench.” 
Christ among his people, like the cry 
“‘Behold the bridegroom cometh,” is an 
inspiration to Jamp-trimming and to the 
inquiry respecting oil. 

_Three conditions of successful lamp- 
burning are divinely enjoined upon all 
Christians. First of all, ventilation. Any 
lamp. will smoke or go out unless it 
hasa supply of air. “No man when he 
hath lighted a candle putteth it under 
a bushel, but on a candlestick.” No 
man can be what he ought to be unless 
he is where he ought to be. The natural 
place for every Christian isin the church, 
along with other Christians, and doing 
Christian work. This is the candlestick on 
which God sets every lighted lamp. Any 
disciple who declines to act as a Christian 
and to be known as a Christian will 
smother the purest flame (he quenches 
the spirit) and will become a disgusting, 
smoking wick. 

The best placed lamps, however, must be 
faithfully trimmed. So long as Christians 
continue in this world impurities will ever 
be attaching themselves to character. And 
these sooty accumulations, unless contin- 
uously removed, will ever be impeding the 
flame of love. The growing Christian 
finds occasion to trim his lamp every day, 
often many timesinaday. In the Jewish 
tabernacle, covering above covering (four 
in all—linen, goat’s-hair, sheep-skin, badger- 
skin) allowed no windows like modern 
houses, nor even the light of a canvass 
tent. The only real light in that ed- 
ifice, by day or by night, was from the 
ever-burning lamps. Josephus, who was 
himself a priest, and surely ought to be 
authority respecting temple practices, says 
(Ant. B. 3, 0.8, 3): “Three of the lamps 
were to give light all day. long, upon the 
sacred candlestick before God, and the rest 
were to be lighted at evening.” Unless the 
lamp of godliness in any man’s soul be, as 
of old, “ordered morning and evening,” 
the light within him will be darkness. And 
the figure holds equally well in any com- 
munity. Not directly is ‘‘the Sun of 
Righteousness” the light of earth. Of 
Heaven “the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
But in this world the lamps are lighted “to 
shine in a dark place.” Each one is set of 
God, as if upon the tower of a lighthouse, 
to guide souls darkly voyaging to eternity. 

Merely trimming the wicks, however, 
with no additional supply of oil, can afford 
but sorry relief to a dying lamp. ‘Our 
lamps are going out,” not ‘‘gone out,” 
cried the foolish virgins, even while engaged 
in trimming. One of the soundest evidences 
of new vitality in any church is increased 
earnestness in seeking spiritual supplies. 
“‘Sanctify them,” prayed Christ, “ through 
thy truth.” The nearer any Christian gets 
to Heaven the more he longs after the 
Word of God. The fresh enthusiasm of 
good people during a true revival in 
studying the Bible, in speaking about its 
truths, and in listening to preaching is 
usually the most direct way of extending 
and deepening the interest, Numbers who 
have ‘‘cared for none of these things” are 
induced to share in the study and attend 
upon the services, by which they also be- 
come “lights in the world” and Christians 
“Jet their light shine” as never before. No 
man nor church can long continue ‘‘a 


shining light” saveas “holding forth the 
Word of Life.” Any so-called revival that 
only stirs men’s sensibilities, without draw- 
ing fresher supplies from the olive tree of 
the sanctuary, is but trimming the wicks 
and will bring on a speedier blackness, 
But let any ch strike deep its roots into 
the soil of divine truth, and the supply is 
inexhaustible. Be its burners. never so 
numerous, each one may be “shining more 
and more unto the perfect day.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Kine Arts. 

New York is about to lose the services of an 
artist who has done much toward the improve- 
ment of public taste by his decorative works 
in arebitecture, which many have learned to 
enjoy without knowing to whom they were 
indebted for the exquisite designs in many 
public places, and especially in Central Park. 
The artist in question is Mr. J. Wrey Mould, 
who, we are sorry to learn, has notified the 
Park Commissioners that he has accepted an 
offer to take the position of engineer and 
architect in chief to the Board of Public Works 
of the city of Lima, in Peru. Mr. Mould 
would doubtless prefer remaining in New 
York; and itis presumed he goes to Lima be- 
cause he can better his fortunes, as we¢rust he 
will. He was the designer of much of the 
best ornamental architectural work in our 
great Park and there are many very creditable 


examples of his architectural talent in various 
parts of the city. 


.... St. Louis possesses a mayor, by the name 
of Brown, of extraordinarily good sense and 
good taste. Mrs. Clark Mills, wife of the 
sculptor, having offered to sell him a dupli- 
cate—or, rather, a replica—of the bronze 
equestrian statue of General Jackson which dis- 
graces a public square in Washington, the- 
mayor replies that the city isin no candition 
to make any purchases of statuary, and that 
until the streets are ina better condition he 
could not sanction any appropriation of public 
money for such a purpose. Mrs. Mills had 
sent hima photograph of the statue, and he 
Waggishly informs her that he “fully 
appreciates the character and poise of the 
statue as something never attained before.” 
The decision of the St. Louis mayor is wor- 
thy of hearty commendation. Let us first 
haye well-paved, well-lighted, and clean 
streets before we think of decorating them 
with statuary. Thereis nothing that can so 
easily be done without as statues. New York 
has but three, outside of the Park, and they 
were paid for by private subscription, and 
neither of them represents a New Yorker. 

..--Jt is said that the trustees of the Boston 
Art Museum have voted to apply the proceeds 
of the sale of Senator Sumner’s art legacy, 
amounting to four thousand dollars, to the 
purchase of casts of statues and bas-reliefs. 
It would be better to spend the whole sum for 
one good original painting or statue. Mr. 
Page has a partly-finished portrait of Mr. Sum- 
ner, for example, for which he had several 
sittings, and if the Boston Art Museam would 
give the artist a commission to finish this por- 
trait they would do the cause of art and the 
memory of Sumner a better service than by the 
purchase of any quantity of plastic casts. 


....-The Metropolitan Art Museum is no 
longer kept open evenings, as it bas been 
found that the class of persons for whose 
benefit it was intended did not visit it. The 
trustees are desirous of promoting the study 
of art, and have offered free admissions to the 
students of the National Academy of Design 
and to the female department of the Art School 
of the Cooper Institute. Its exhibitions should 
be altogether free or the admission should be 
not to exceed a dime, if the object is to im- 
prove the public taste. 


..--The Tribune, in mentioning some of the 
prominent paintings by American artists sold 
at Leavitt’s, last week, speaks of “ ‘The 
Cavalcade,’ by J. W. Glass, an American 
painter we believe, but one whose name is 
almost unknown,” etc. He wasa New Yorker, 
who went to London about twenty years ago, 
where he at once gained distinction by his 
works, some of which were purchased by Prince 
Albert. But he had not been long there when 
he committed suicide, the cause, as it was re- 
ported, being an unrequited attachment. 

....An “International Congress of American 
Artists’? is announced to be held.at Nancy, 
‘France, in July next, by the American Society 
of Paris. The object of the Congress is not 
specially interesting to artista, it being in- 
tended to bring together those who are inter- 
ested in the subject of America prior to Its 
discovery by Columbus. Any American may 
be enrolled a8 a member of the Congress by 
paying the sum of twelve francs to the Amer- 
ican Society of Arts in Paris, It looks very 
much like a scheme for raising money. 

....-Millet the French peasant artist, who 
recently died, has left a son and an elder 
brother who are painters ; but neither of them 
possesses the genius of the dead artist. Itis 
a rather surprising fact that the French 
Government did not gorsneet any of Millet’s 
works during his life time, although it has 
rarely failed to gain possession of the produc- 
tions of French artisis as soon as they have 
gained a reputation. 

....The greater part of the water-color paint- 
ings and drawings which were exhibited last 
month at the galleries of the National Acad- 
emy of Design have been transferred to the 

ery of the. lyn Art Association, in 
ontague street. The private view and re- 
ception were given on Monday. 
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In one of Mr. Smalley’s recent letters 
from London he says, in reference to Mr. 
Disraeli, who is nearly 70 and very far from 
being hearty: “ Vigor of body and mind last 
to a most surprising age—surprising to a race 
of Americans. brought up on hot bread and 
buckwheat cakes and bent on turning them- 
selves into steam-engines.”” These are very 
strange remarks for an American like Mr. 
Smalley to make, who knows how long our 
public men last and how vigorous they are 
when they become octogenarians. There is 
ex-Governor Dix, who is five years older than 
Mr. Disraeli and a much heartier man; there 
is Mr. Bryant, past 80, still actively attending 
to his editorial duties; Peter Cooper, past 80 
and full of energy; Commodore Vanderbilt, 
near81 and an active manager of four of the 
largest railroads in the country and an active 
director in other companies; A. T. Stewart, 
who is older than Disraeli, actively conducting 
the largest dry goods business in the world. 
Mr. Bryant began the translation of Homer 
after he was 70; and the late Josiah Quincy, 
of Boston, at the age of ninety undertook the 
‘Life of John Quincy Adams,” which he com- 
pleted and published. Presuming that all 
Americans do eat hot bread and buckwheat 
cakes, that sort of a diet cannot be regarded 
as unfavorable to longevity. English noble- 
men ought to be long lived, as they have 
nothing else to do but to keep them- 
selves alive; but the oldest duke in the 
Peerage is the Duke of Montrose, who is only 
76. Lord St. Leonards, who died recently 
at the age of 94, was all his life a hard-working 
lawyer and the son of a barber. In mention- 
jng old and active New York business men, we 
should not forget Mr. N. T. Hubbard, of the 
Produce Exchange, who is 90, and is frequently 
seen down-town among the produce dealers; 
nor should we omit to mention among our 
public men George Bancroft, who is 75 and has 
not yet thought about being old. 


....Now that Gen. Butler has been released 
from his public duties at Washington, he will 
have more leisure to make himself promiscu- 
ously useful. Doubtless he will begina new 
career, though precisely how and where he 
will begin we cannot predict. He has given 
some very serviceable hints on the subject of 
traveling in a railroad car, which are worth re- 
membering. He says he sits in the forward 
end of the car, for two reasons: ‘first, to ayoid 
the foul air which finds a vent at the other end, 
and, dly, b there is less danger 
from telescoping. He prefers the left side, be- 
cause the door opens to the left and he thereby 
avoids the draught. These are most sensible 
hints. They are just such pradent, practical 
observations as would have been made by the 
great man whose name he bears and whom he 
so little resembles in his manners. A 
man like General Butler could not be kept 
out of Parliament if he were an English- 
man, for when one constituency dropped him 
he would go to another, just as John Bright 
and Mr. Gladstone did. When Manchester re- 
fused to re-elect Bright he went to Sheffield; 
and when Gladstone was rejected by Oxford 
he went to Lancashire, and when Lancashire 
refused him he found a constituency in 
Greenwich. Precisely where General Butler 
could have gone when he was dropped by 
Essex we do not know; but if the English 
representative system prevailed here of select- 
ing a candidate without any respect to his 
place of residence, we have no doubt that 
General Butler could have found plenty of dis- 
tricts where he would have had a majority of 
voters—in South Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, 
or Louisiana. As they will be wanting a couple 
of senators in the new State of Colorado 
next year, there willbe a good opening for him 
out there, General Baker was elected a sen- 
ator from Oregon while he was a resident of 
California. ; 

....The London Times had the indiséretion 
to upbraid John Mitchell with having been 
on the side of the rebels when he was in this 
country. To which he replied: “I own the soft 
impeachment. The Times was a Confederate, and 
so were all the best men I knew in America.” 
This is not complimentary to John Mitchell’s 
American associates. He lived a long time in 
New York, where he published a paper, and 
herded mostly with Tammany Hall men and 
Irishmen generally. The best of them he says 
were Confederates. They will not be anxious, 
we should say, to renew their acquaintance 
with him when he returns here. 

....The report that has been lately circu- 
lated here that Count Corti, the Italian am- 
bassador at. Washington, was to be transferred 
to London seems to be withoutfoundation. A 


telegram from Rome gives an official contra- 
diction to the rumor. 


.... We are very glad’ ‘to see that Mr. W. 8S. 
Robinson has so far recovered his health as to 
be able to resume his ** W: ton’ letters in 
the Springfield Republican, w contain no 
indication of his late severe illness. 
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Science. 


In s paper addressed to the French 
Academy of Sciences, Dr. Fordos gives the re- 
sults of some experiments of his on tin vessels 
used in laboratories and bospitals, and even in 
private families, for infusions and similar pur- 
poses. These utensils generally contain lead in 
vertain proportions, and it was, therefore, not 
nexpedient to learn how far that poisonous 
metal might be injurious to health, in the long 
run. Dr. Fordos began by introducing water 
acidulated with one per cent. of acetic acid 
into a tin can provided with a lid. After let- 
ting it stand for a few days, he observed on the 
inner surface of the vessel a slight white de- 
posit, which was soluble in the acidulated 
water and communicated to it all the charac- 
teristics of a lead solution—iodide of potas- 
sium yielding a yellow precipitate, sulphuric 
acid a white one, and hydrogen sulphide a 
black one. Nevertheless, this latter test is 
not reliable, since it causes a black precipitate 
with the salt of tin likewise dissolved in the 
liquid. The existence of a salt of lead in the 
white deposit is, however, sufficiently proved. 
It is confirmed in another way. If the inner 
sides of the vessel be rubbed with a piece of 
clean wet paper, a solution of potassium iodide 
will turn it yellow. In certain experiments a 
crystallized salt of lead was detected at the 
bottom of the can. In another series of ex- 
periments wine and vinegar were tried. They 
both became charged with lead as they dis- 
solved the lead salt deposited on the sides. 
Again, tartaric lemonade left for twenty-four 
hours in the vessels became impregnated 
with lead. Hence, Dr. Fordos concludes that 
in alloys of tin and lead both metals are at- 
tacked, the latter generally the first, when in 
contact with the atmosphere and acid liquids, 
such as wine, vinegar, lemonade, etc.; and 
that, consequently, there may be serious danger 
in using such alloys either in the shape of 
vessels or in tinning culinary utensils. 





....A report, says The Academy, recently 
sent to the Colonial Office, from Labuan, gives 
acurious account of the edible birds’ nests, 
which are included among the “articles im- 
ported for the export trade to Singapore.” 
These nests, we are told, are found on the 
walls of caverns in limestone and sandstone 
hills all along the coast ; but by far the great- 
er part of the supplies received. at Labuan 
are brought from Sandakan Bay and the Kina 
Batangan River, on the east coast of Borneo. 
The devourers of these dainties, it seems, dis- 
linguish three qualities of them—known as 
white, red, and black. They are produced by 
two kinds of small swallow. The black nests 
are by far the most common and are of much 
inferior value, one especial drawback being 
that they are “‘much mixed with dirt and 
featbers.’’ Of the finest quality are the white 
nests, which are without admixture of refuse 
matter and of a semi-transparent white sub- 
stance, resembling isinglass or gelatine. The 
red nests are of intermediate appearance be- 
tween the white and black, and are supposed 
to be made by the bird which constructs the 
white nests, but at a different season of the 
year. There is a marked distinction in the 
price of these delicacies. The white nests sell 
for 45s. the “catty,’’ the red for 20s. the 
black for 4s. 2d. Another article of food 
esteemed by the Chinese as economical and 
nourishing is the trepang, or dried sea-slug, 
which is collected in abundance among the 
reefs, islands, and bays of the east coast 
of Sooloo Seas and of Palawau. Pearls 
are also largely dealt in at Labuan. The 
smaller kinds are exported to India and 
China, for the purpose, it is sald, of being used 
in medicine and burnt into lime for the rajahs 
to chew with their betel and sirth leaf. 


.... Two bone caves in Switzerland have been 
examined, and bones of numerous animals 
found, including fragments of the teeth of the 
mammoth. Prof. Heim, describing in full the 
figure of a reindeer engraved on the piece of 
antler found in one of the caves, insists upon 
the bold, free, and exact drawing of the old 
draughtsman, evidently by no means a be- 
ginner in his art, and finds reason to show that 
he was right-handed. Asa work of art this 
Swiss figure is superior to those from the caves 
of Perigord. Among several subjects of in- 
terest discussed in a memoir by Herr Karsten 
on the contents of a cave on the Rhine, near 
Schaffhausen, the author gives his reasons for 
believing that the cave-folk were cannibals, on 
account of the split marrow-bones and the 
peculiarly fractured condition of a piece of 
humen skull, thus accepting the conclusions 
arrived at by Spring in studying the Chavaux 
eave, by Jarrigon on the cave near Montes- 
quieu-Avantes, and by Virchow. It may be 
remembered that the late Professor Wyman 
stated that the early inhabitants of Florida, 
who deposited the shell-beaps of that state, 
must have been cannibals. Itis not to be in- 
ferred that cannibaliem is « sign of special in- 





ferlority among savage races, as Schweinfurth 
describes the cannibal Menbottoos, of Central 
Africa, as a browt people in the midst of 
Diacks, who have made attainments in some of 
the arts of life, and especially in working iron, 
and who build royal palaces of great extent. 


...-lrop or steel wire which has been 
acted on superficially by sulphuric acid is 
usually found to be altered in its properties. 
Its weight is increased ; its tenacily is injured, 
so that, originally soft and flexible, it easily 
breaks; and. when a fresbly broken end is 
moistened by the tongue it effervesces, as if 
acted on by a mineral acid, These effects 
after a time disappear. Professor Osborne 
Reynolds, of Manchester, has ascertained that 
they are owing to an absorption of hydrogen 
generated during the chemical reaction which 
takes place when the wire is immersed in the 
acid. He found that if an iron tube, closed 
at one end, be immersed in a dilute solution of 
sulphuric acid hydrogen passes through the 
walls of the tube into the interior, and may be 
collected by attaching an India-rubber tube to 
the open end of the iron one and passing it 
under the gas-holder. Professor Reynolds con- 
cludes that whenever iron undergoes oxidation 
under water it becomes saturated with hydro- 
gen, and thus loses tenacity—an important con- 
sideration in the case of iron steam-boilers or 
fron ships. in 


....Some mysteries inthe economy of the 
ant-hill are cleared up by the late Mr. Mog- 
gridges in the supplement to his entertaining 
** Harvesting Ants and Trap-door Spiders,” It 
seems that the lizards devour only the male 
and female ants, having great fear of the 
worker, while the tiger beetle attacks the work- 
ers with great precaution. The workers, al- 
ways largely in excess, thus guard the males 
and females. They seize the beetle by a leg or 
antenney and never relax their hold. We have 
kept ants which have been dead for months, 
and even a year or two, in alcohol, holding by 
as firm a grip to their victim as when they were 
alive. Many ants are armed with spines and 
bristles, which also serve as a protection. Cer- 
tain large-headed workers are called soldiers. 
They are armed with enormous jaws, the enor- 
mous size of the head allowing the develop- 
ment of powerful muscles controlling the jaws, 
These animated nippers are frightful objects 
to a Cicindela or other predaceous beetle, as, if 
they were fastened on them, they would have 
to carry them around for life, 


«...The Journal of the Society of Arts states 
that Herr Puscher, of Nuremberg, has recently 
invented a simple process, depending on the 
use of acetate of lead, which renders every 
kind of painting applicable to sheets of zinc. 
By mixing black lead, for instance, with the 
salt, a very agreeable reddish-brown tone is 
obtained, It is by these means thatthe cupola 
of the synagogue at Nuremberg has been 
painted, and for more than a year, during 


which his work has stood the atmosphere has. 


had no influence upon the zinc sheeting of the 
roof, By the addition of other coloring mat- 
ters the lightest or darkest shades of gray or 
yellow may be produced, It is this circum- 
stance which gives to zinc moldings quite 
the appearance of being sculptured in stone. 
For writing with dark ink on sheets of zinc 
the inventor employs a solution of copper 
chlorate. After a few minutes the zine sheet 
fs washed and then dried. This application 
might be found useful in making labels for the 
names of plants. 


++eeThe subject of underground tempera- 
tures was treated at the British Association 
in a report by Professor Everett, in which it 
is pointed out that the average result thus far 
is that the temperature increases at the rate of 
one degree Fahrenheit in every fifty or sixty 
feet of depth. A very valuable set of observa- 
tions has been received from a mine 1,900 feet 
deep, in Prague, Bohemia. The depths and 
corresponding temperatures are as follows: 


68 41.9 1,290 
299 48.8 1,414 04 
621 50.7 1,652 61.2 
989 57.8 1,900 614 


..--Is the Cypripedium poisonous? This is 
the newest of novel questions, Prof. Bab- 
cock, of Chicago, says it is—more so than the 
Rhus toxicodendron, or common poison yine. 

spectabile is the one we believe he 
refers to. He can handle the poison vine with 
impunity, but the other punishes him dread- 
fully. Mr. Babcock is considered a reliable 
observer and there is probably something in 
it; and yet it is strange, with the extensive 
handling this beautiful family. of orchids 
have for so many years invited, no one has. 
entertained a suspicion of it before. 


...-In a late number of the ‘* Memoirs of the 
Society of Italian Spectroscopists,”” Professor 
Schiaparelli gives an account of the theories of 
the cause of comets’ taila. He seems to have 
no doubt that a repulsive force is in action, and 
that the only two acceptabie theories are that 
the force is dae to electricity or to the repuls- 
ive power of the sun’s heat, 












Ir ts interesting to notice the gradual 
advance of the South African missions north- 
ward. The earliest missionary labors were 
those of the Moravians among the Hottentots 
in Cape Colony. Thence the work extended 
to the Kafirs, in Kaffraria and Natal, and the 
Bechnanas and the Namaquas, north of the 
Orange River. The missionary operations now 
cover the Transvaal Republic and reach as far 
as Inyati, in the neighborhood of the Zambesi 
River, at which place the London Society has 
its outpost. In about the same latitude the 
Finnish Missionary Society has commenced 
operations further westward, among the Ovdm- 
bo. The Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift gives 
an account of this latter mission, of which 
little has hitherto been known to us, and 
which illustrates the tremendous difficulties 
with which the most advanced South African 
missions have to contend. The country of the 
Ovambo tribes was discovered by the explor- 
ers, Galton and Anderson, in 1851. It lies 
south of the Cunene River, in the vicinity of 
the Portuguese possessions in Benguela. Mr. 
Galton gave glowing accounts of the beauty 
and fertility of the Ovambo land, its salubrity, 
and the desire of the chieftains to have mis- 
sionaries stationed among them. The Rhen- 
ish Mw@sionary Society, which has had remark- 
able success among the adjacent Herero tribes, 
was requested by the explorer and various 
white traders to undertake the new work. It 
was concluded, however, that. the Ovambo 
mission deserved a larger outlay of men and 
means than the Rhenish Society could afford, 
and, therefore, the field was offered to the 
young association at Helsingfors, in Finnland. 
In 1869 the first detachment of Finnish (Luth- 
eran) laborers arrived at Otyimbigue, the ehief 
station of the Rhenish society among the 
Hereros, about 6 weeks’ wagon journey south 
of the Ovambo. Here the language of the 
Hereros was)learned, which is very similar to 
that of the Ovambos; and in 1870 the Finnish 
mission band arrived at Ondonga, in the 
Ovambo Country. The petty king at this 
place, as well as the chieftains of: other tribes, 
received the mission company, which nam- 
bered 18 persons, ina tolerably friendly man- 
ner, inviting them into their stockaded and 
labyrinthine palaces, giving them cattle, treat- 
ing them to dances, and pestering them for 
presents, as an African chief alone can do. 
The missionaries soon found that these 
kings would be the great obstacle to 
the mission. They were cruel, grasp- 
ing, and drunken. Their subjects were 
completely enslaved. When the king bid his 
people help the missionaries in building and in 
digging wells, every one assisted lustily; when 
the king took it into his head to forbid inter- 
course, no one came near them and even food 
could not be obtained. The chiefs had no 
idea that any one needed to be taught save 
themselves; but, after brief trials, were too 
lazy tolearn. The missionaries were all young 


men, and rather hasty in their action, so that 


all the stations were abandoned in 1873, except 
Ondonga and the neighborhood, where the 
chief was more friendly. Here the wissi 








...- Although: the Southern Presbyterians 
cannot consent to unite with the Northern 
Church in this country, the missionaries of the 
former Chureh plead earnestly for such union 
in China, and point with: satisfaction to the 
experiment of uvion already made by the Re- 
formed (American) and United Presbyterian 
(English) missions at Amoy. Thislatter scheme 
was started by the well-known missionary 
Burns, and has become a success, against the 
wishes of the mission boards at home. The 
respective missions hold their funds separate, 
divide the field, have separate schools, but a 
joint theological class. The United Presby- 
tery, consisting of 15 native churches, licenses 
all candidates who are under employ of either 
mission, ordains, pastors, supervises the 
churches and the native contributions. There 
is a movement on foot to unite all the Pres- 
byterian missions in China; but, while it has 
already borne some fruits of mutual help, it 
has not yet reached any definite form. 


..»» The Mustrated Missionary News gives some 
account of the mission work of the village 
church at Ermelo, in Holland, The little 
community here is under the pastoral care of 
Rey. H. W. Witteveen. The activities of the 
congregation were aroused by a revival some 
20 years ago and have been steadily expanding 
during this period. The church now possesses 
7 buildings at Ermelo devoted to works of 
mercy. It has schools for children, houses for 
the sick, the aged, for orphans and destitute 
children. Its home mission work is carried on 
at anumber of places in Holland. The foreign 
missionaries supported by this congregation 
labor in Sumatra and South Africa. Mertion 
is also made of missionary work in China, 
Egypt, and among the Jews, although we can 
find no further notice of these labors. The 
funds for the support of this extensive enter- 
prise are expected in answer to prayer. 


.... The receipts of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society for the year 1873-74 amounted to 
$832,292. The missions of this Society in 
Europe, India, China, West Indies, and South 
and West Africa in direct connection with the 
Home Committee in England had 256 circuits, 
382 ministers, 7,125 other agents, 73,700 church- 
members, 7,279 members on probation, and 
68,221 scholars. Other missions of the Society 
exist in connection with conferences in France, 
Treland, and various British dependencies. 
Jn these missions there are 652 cirenits, 881 
ministers, 3,506 other agents, 99,851 ¢church- 
members, 9,289 members on probation, and 
198,762 scholars. The Wesleyan missious are, 
perhaps, the most difficult ones to tabulate, as 
even in heathen countries a large proportion 
of their membérship consists of white settlers 
and their descendants. 


«»s.The new Presbyterian work: at Chi-mi, 
China, continues to prosper. A native pastor 
has been appointed over the three churches 
now organized among the converts from the 
Nameless Sect.. Mr. Corbett, on a recent trip, 
baptized 17 adults. The government prevents 
an outburst of persecution; but the hostility 
manifested against the “foreign’’ religion is 
intense and shows itself in the social, and 





aries, tried by climate fever and weakened 
at one time by divisions among themselves, 
are still laboring, making translations and 
preaching and téaching as they have opportun- 
ity. There are as yet no converts. Indeed, it 
is not prabable that the king of Ondonga would 
allow any of his people to be converted. 
Slavery has brutalized these tribes. That 
scourge is now being done away with. An- 
other generation, however, may pass before 
the excessive power of the chieftains is abated, 
and until that is the case neither the London 
Society near the Zambesi nor the Finnish So- 
ciety among the Ovambo can hope to have 
much success. Results, however, such as 
have been achieved among the Bechuana and 
Herero are worth the preliminary toil of a gen- 
eration of missionaries. 


....Medical missions -have nowhere at- 
tained to such importance as in China, The 
work was commenced, says the Foreign Mis- 
sionary, by Dr. Peter Parker, under the care of 
the American Board, at Canton, in 1885. This 
hospital was transferred to the mapagement 
of De. Kerr, of the Presbyterian Board, in 
1854, and has been greatly enlarged. Othér 
hospitals bave since been founded in the prin- 
cipal cities along the coast. The Chinese Re- 
corder, in speaking of this work, says that the 
hospitals are the one missionary operation to 
which the foreign residents in China are will- 
ing to contribute liberally. They are opening 
the eyes of the native medical faculty to the 
fact that medical science is something above 
sorcery and magic. They have taken hold of 
the opium curse, and, though little has been 
accomplished for its cure, its misery has been 
more clearly revealed than heretofore. By 
means of the hospitals an opening wedge has 
been provided for the Gospel in 4 nation in- 
tensely hostile to a foreign religion. 





business relations of the converts. Marriages 
are broken off and work is refused to those 
who wil! not labor on the Sabbath, 


.-.e-The Roman Catholics, despite the low 
level of Christian attainment among their con- 
verts, numerically form an important factor in 
the mission work of India. In 1565 they num- 
bered 785,000 members and two years later the 
figure was set at 802,000. Although these 
figures cannot be evtirely relied on, as many 
dying children, for instance, are included in 
the lists, nevertheless, the actual total musy 
be very large. 


.---The little steamer. ‘“‘ Ellengowan” bas 
commenced her missionary service along the 
New Guinea coast and the islands between 
New Guinea and Australia. The connection 
between the European missionaries at Cape 
York and the Polynesian teachers employed in, 
the mission is now more regularly kept up. 
The natives, so dreaded by ship wreckéd sailors, 
continue friendly. As yet there have been tic 
conversions. 


....The Wesleyan Missionary Society has 
met with a severe loss in the death of Rey. 
Luke Wiseman, one of the general secretaries 
of the association. Dr. Wiseman was an able 
administrator and his reports on mission work 
were always marked with a calm and. clear 
judgment.. He died at -Islington, England, 
February 10th, in the Gfiy-fifth year of bis 
age. 


> ..,.Military conscription does not seem to 
work uniformly in the Turkish Empire. 
Among the Nusairis, that heretical sect of 
Mohammedans (if they are Mohammedans) in 
whose midst the Reformed Presbyterians have 
a flourishing mission, the proportion of per- 
sons liable to conscription is 1 in 180. ‘Thére 


are 12 Nusairi Christians ahd'@ ‘of these have 


conscripted, 
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The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 218T. 
JOSHUA’S WARNING.—Josm. xxu, 11—~16. 


Gop’s covenant with the Israelites was a 
promise on bis part to protect and provide for 
them so long as they showed their faith in 
him by obedience to his commands. Joshua, 
fn his parting counsel, reminded them that 
only in the way of obedience was their safety. 
Hie words in this lesson bring home to us all 


DANGERS IN THE PATH OF DISOBEDIENCE. 
1, Gop’s HELP 18 WITHDRAWN (v. 1118). 


2. EviL COMPANIONS PROVE A CURSE (¥, 13— 
15). 

3. THE END 18 DESTRUCTION (v. 15, 16). 

L Gop’s HELP 1 WITHDRAWN. If ye do in 
any wise go back. . the Lord your God wil; 
no more drive out any of these nations from before 
you. In disobeying God we practically defy 
God and declare that we will take care of 
ourselves. The Captain of our salvation leads 
to victory those who follow him. If we turn 
from his service, we must fight our battles un- 
sided and meet our enemies in our own 
strength, The choice is practically given to 
us all to have God’s help in our struggles or 
to do without it, Our enemies are the same in 
either event. The difference is only on our 
side of the contest. Our choice in this thing 
is indicated in our conduct. Any word or act 
of untruthfulness, dishonesty, impurity, irrev- 
erence, or otber sinning is, in a sense, an asser- 
tion that we have chosen another master than 
the Divine Saviour and that we expect no aid 
from him as we give battle. We must neither 
wonder nor complain if he deals with us ac- 
cordingly. 

2. Ev OOMPANIONS PROVE ACURSE. ff ye 
+ « « Cleave unto the remnant of these nations 
- « « @nd make marriages with thm .. . 
they shall be enares and traps unto you and 
scounges in your sides and thorns in your eyes. 
God’s people are responsible to God for their 
choice es companions and associates, and their 
submission to him is shown in such choice. 
Even a child ought to choose only such play- 
mates and young friends as he thinks God 
would commend to him. In school-life boys 
and girls should similarly seek friendships. In 
business partnerships and in courtship and 
marriage the same rule should prevail. He 
who reposes confidence in or makes an ailli- 
ance with a godless man, instead of a child of 
God, is likely to find that fellowship a snare 
and a trap or as scourges and thorns to bim- 
self. ‘‘ Be not deceived; evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” “Be not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers,” 

8. THE END IS DESTRUCTION. Then shall the 
anger of the Lard be kindled against you, and ye 
shall perish quickly from off the good land which 
he hath given you. God's judgments are as sure 
as his mercies. His threatenings are as reli- 
able as his promises. If we are not in God’s 
service, we are arrayed against him, waiting 
only his time for our punishment. ‘ The 
destruction of the transgressors and of the 
sinners shall be together and they that for- 
sake the Lord shall be consumed.” Not alone 
good seed bears fruit, but ‘‘ whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.” Every 
thought or word or act in disobedience of God 
is ein, and “sin when it is finished bringeth 
forth death."’ 

(cme me 


Taz popular expectation of some grand 
result of the International Sunday-school Con- 
vention at Baltimore, in May next, is Jargely in 
consequence of the success which has attended 
the introduction of the International Lessons, 
arranged for at Indianapolis, in 1872. But the 
Baltimore Convention will perhaps do most if. 
it attempts least. It is rarely that honor and 
greatness come to those who seek them. The 
Indianapolis Convention did not originate the 
plan of Intemational Lessons. It simply 
recognized and met the existing desire for 
uniformity in Bible study. Its work is mem- 
orableand glorious because it was providential. 
If the workers who were at Indiavapolis are 
anxious to do something equally illustrious at 
Baltimore, they are in danger of losing sight of 
their personal duty through planning to make 
the Convention records distinguished. These 
International Conventions are not summoned to 
mark epochs orto make history. They aresim- 
ply conferences of workers in a common cause, 
to promote unity and efficient service in the 
sphere of their activities. The new conven- 
tion at Baltimore ought to be more desirous of 
learning and meeting the existing great needs 
of the Sunday-school cause than of doing 
some novel or startling thing, for which it may 
have a place in history. If, indeed, it shall 
prove that no new agencies or methods are to 
be commended just now, but only a better 
working of those in common use, there will 
be little cause for general regret. Tho Rev. 
Dr. Daniel Curry said; at one time that he 
© didn’t approve the policy of those farmers 








. THE 'INDEPENDENT.; 
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who were always buying more. land, but never 
cultivating properly that which they owned.” 
This remark contains a suggestion to Sunday- 
school workers, If there is an emergency io 
the Sunday-school cause, by all means let it be 
metat Baltimore; but a convention should 
never be summoned (there or elsewhere) to 
make and then meet an emergency, 80 as to 
thereby win honor and glory. 


--«-The fine new building of Bethany San- 
day-school, Philadelphia, which Dr. »Cuyler 
aptly called “a hive of holy industry,” proves 
none too large for the needs of the school. 
Although it accommodates about 3,000 persons, 
it has already been several times packed to 
overflowing. Its recent seventeenth anniver- 
sery was given on one week-day evening for the 
scholars, and repeatefl for the parents on the 
following evening. One of the attractions of 
this anniversary, as described by Zhe Sunday- 
school Times, was the “* Missionary Arch,”’ rep- 
resenting a portion of the globe: 

“Tt was a veritable arch of wood, strongly 
constructed, and sprung from one side of 
the platform to the other. Six young men, 
each dressed in the costume of a different 
heathen nation, stepped out and took his place 
at the appointed interval upon the arch. When 
all were thus safely mounted, each in a brief 
speech procceded to tell what the Lord had 
dene, bey Christian missionaries, to bring 
the light of the Gospel to his benighted people. 
After each had recited bis tale the wholeschool, 
with the audience, joined in singing the mis- 
sionary hymn ‘‘ From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains.” The exercise was calculated to teach 
its lesson most forcibly upon susceptible young 
minds.” 

.... The “ Scholars’ Handbook” of the In- 
ternational Lessons, by Rev. E. W. Rice, bas 
been translated into Dutch by C. 8. Von Schel- 
tema, of Amsterdam, and published for the 
schools of the Netherland Sunday-school 
Union. Rev. M. D. Kalopothakes, of Athens, 
translates into Greek Dr. John Hall’s Notes on 
these Lessons, month by month, as they appear 
in Zhe Sunday-school World. Dr. Vincent's 
‘Berean ’’ Notes on the same Lessons are re- 
published in other countries. On the other 
hand, the Notes of the London Sunday-school 
Union on these Lessons have a considerable 
circulation in this country. So the Notes as 
well as the Lessons of this series are becoming 
International. 


.-.-A committee of the Exeter Diocesan 
Conference of the Church of England has 
been considering and reporting on the Sunday- 
school system and work The means of secur- 
ing and improving teachers, the value of local 
upions and of special services for children 
have been included in the examination. One 
conclusion of the committee is that probably 
“ the Sunday-school is in the future to be one 
of the strongholds of the Church of England.” 
Hardly any denomination of Christians in 
America gives more prominence to the Sun- 
day-school cause than does the Established 
Church of England. 


...-lf scholars fail to study their lessons at 
home, their teachers should take the blame to 
themselves. A good teacher can so stimulate 
and inspire his pupils that they will want to 
come to the class well prepared. Where such 
stimulus and inspiration are lacking the 
teacher cannot evade the responsibility by 
complaining of faithless parents. The parents 
must answer for themselves before God. The 
teacher also is accountable, and the scholars of 
his class are none the less in his charge because 
their parents neglect them. 


-+-,One of the new English Sunday-school 
weeklies is Zhe Sunday-school World, published 
by Elliot Stock. The name of its editor is not 
announced, but he is apparently a man of good 
taste, if not of ability. A large and decidedly 
the better part of both the editorials and con- 
tributed matter of his paper is taken bodily, 
witbout credit, from American periodicals. 
This is greatly to the advantage of his readers 
and it is hardly probable that his conscience is 
disturbed by the dishonesty of the transac- 
tion. 


...-A teacher cannot hope to impress his 
scholars beyond bis own ‘impressions of the 
truth, Ascholar is not to be lifted above his 
teacher through his teacher’s agency. A 
teacher cannot lead unless he is in advance. 
This truth should be borne in mind by the 
superintendent in his selecti of teachers 
Every teacher should consider it in bis prepar- 
ation for teaching. Only what the teacher 
knows and feels can he hope to teach. Only 
what he is can he hope to bring his scholars 
to be. 

-++-It would be well for our Sunday-schools 
if all who teach in them met the des¢ription of 
the good schoolmaster of two centuries ago, as 
given by old Thomas Fuller, where he says: 
‘*°A good schoolmaster studieth his scholars’ 
natures as carefully as they their books.” 


..-» ‘Silver borders for the Golden Texts” is 
the pretty title of a series of brief notes and 
Wlustrations on the ‘‘Golden Texts” of the 
Sunday-school lessons in the London Sunday- 
school Teacher, 








School and College. 


Grmarp Cotuees in Philadelphia, bailt ex- 
clusively for orphans, at a cost of $2,000,000, is 
one of the wealthiest institutions in the coun- 
try. The maintenance, upto the present year, 
has cost over two and a half millions. The 
college opened with one hundred orphans, and 
now it has five hundred and fifty, the limit of 
the capacity of the present buildings. The in- 
come for 1874 of the Girard estate was over 
$600,000, the expenses about $220,000, and the 
cost of the college about $180,000. The future 
growth and value of the estate is almost incal- 
culable. There is sufficient land, if it was all 
improved, to put up from ten thousand to 
twelve thousand houses, and they would yield 
tothe estate at least a million anda half of 
dollars per year. Every year the trust could 
exvend a couple of bundred thousand dollars 
in buildings, which would yield about ten per 
cent. on the outlay. The income would be 
thus constantly augmenting at a rapid rate; 
and, as the taxes for last year paid by the 
Girard estate to the city were over $75,000, it 
is plain that, with such additional improve- 
ments, the proportionate increase tothe city’s 
income would beahandsome gain. The fu- 
ture of the Girard trust is, therefore, to all 
present appearances, one of unlimited exten- 
sion. 


..--A committee of the Virginia legislature 
have visited the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural College, established for the instruc- 
tion of colored pupils, and were highly grat. 
ified with the management of the institution. 
It was designed to instruct colored persons in 
the branches of a thorongh English education 
and to prepare the pupils to become teachers 
of their race. This college was founded a few 
years ago, by donations, mainly by Northern 
men; and to these donations, amounting to 
about $150,000, the state added an appropri- 
ation of $100,000. The college now has accom- 
modations for 240 students anda farm of 180 
acres, cultivated entirely by the pupils, who 
are paid for the work they do. The pupils are 
betweep the ages of fifteen and twenty-five 
and many graduates of the institution are now 
employed as teachers of the colored schools. 
What is wanted at the South are institutions 
that will educate the Negro. While there is 
so much fruitless discussion about white and 
colored schools, Gen. Armstrong, the princi- 
pal of the Hampton Normal School, is doing a 
grand work in sending out a body of teachers 
who are slowly solving the problem of how to 
educate the colored race. 


....8ome three years ago the directors of 
the Seminary of Princeton College decided to 
prepare an alcove in the library building, to be 
call the Alumni Alcove, for the preservation of 
such matter as might be published by the 
graduates of the institution. The alcove is 
now completed, and Professor C. A. Aitkin 
has issued a circular requesting the alumni to 
forward him such publications as they or their 
ancestors may have produced. The example 
thus set by one of our leading theological 
seminaries might well be followed by the 
alumni of the older colleges, as well as the 
divinity schools. 


...-Prof. Alexander C. Rideout, of Hillsdale 
College, Michigan, in reply to our note on 
Commercial Colleges a few weeks ago, says 
that during the year ending June 1, 1874, the 
Commercial Schools of Michigan had ap ag- 
gregate attendance of twenty-seven hundred 
students, none of whom were ‘tempted with 
promises of deplomas and good situations in 
banks and counting-rooms’; but by the fact 


that these institutions provide better instruc- 
tion in tbe branches they teach than can be 
had st any other class of schools, 


....Harvard graduated its first class in 1637, 
William and Mary in 1692, Yale in 1702, 
Princeton in 1748, University of Penn- 
sylvania 1753, Columbia 1754, Brown Uni- 
versity 1764, Dartmouth 1769, Rutgers 1770. 
Harvard has a living graduate of the last cen- 
tury in the person of Horace Binney,: the 
Nestor of the Philadelphia bar, who recently 
celebrated his 95th birthday. The oldest living 


raduate of Yale is Rey. Thomas Williams, of 
Brovidence, who is 96 years old and a member 
of thé class of 1800. . 


...-President Eliot, of Harvard, says of com- 
pulsory physical exercises in our schools: 
“‘They should form a part of the programme 
of every school for boys and should be insisted 


upon just as regularly as Latin and mathemat- 
ices from the time a boy is ten years old until 
he is sixteen or seventeen.” 


.-»» William Everett, professor of Latin in 
Harvard College and the son of Edward Ever- 
ett, will deliver the m before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Brown University at the 
next commencement. 


...» The two largest mixed colleges in the 
country are Oberlin and Michigan University. 
Of the 1,330 students at Oberlin 633 are women ; 


of the 1,191 at Michigan University 100 are 
women. 
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Pebbles. 


Taz mummies belonged to the first fam- 
ilies of Egypt. 


-+ +. It Is so cold out in Montana that whiskey 
is sold by the plug. ' 


-+»eThe stamp duty is to be taken off of 
matches, and ladies are accordingly happy. 


-.--A syllogism: David wasa Jew; hence, 
“the harp of David’? wasa Jewsharp. Ques- 
tion.—How did he sing his psalms and play on 
it at the same time ? 


-ee-A Scotch maiden, upon her loyer re- 
marking “I think I'll marry thee, Jane,” 
replied: “Man Jock, I would be muckle 
obleeged to ye if ye would.” 


--.-A fellow contrived to travel free in e 
hearse which was upon a freight train all the 
way from Buffalo to San Jose, Cal, He was the 
first dead-head that ever rode in it. 


-..-After waiting four years, a Michigan 
lover finally popped the question, and the girl 
answered: ‘‘Of course, I’ll have you! Why, 
you fool you, we could have been married 
three years ago !”” . 


---- ‘Julius, why didn’t you oblong your 
stay at the Springs?” ‘“ Kase, Mr. Snow, dey 
charge too much.” “ How so, Julius?’ ‘ Wy, 
de landlord charged dis colored individsal wid 
stealing de spoons.”’ 


.-eeThe electric telegraph: ** Wife, I don’t 
see, for my part, how they send letters on them 
‘ere wires without tearin’ ’em all to bits.” 
La! me, they don’t send the paper ; they just 
send the writing in a fluid state.” 


ees *' I eee very little of you,” said an old 
gentleman, at a Louisville ball, to a young lady 
whom he had not metin a long time before. 
“T know it,” was the artless reply. ‘But 
mother woulda’t allow me to wear a very low- 
necked dress to-night, the weather is so cold.’’ 


..» A domestic, newly engaged, presented to 
bis master, one morning, a pair of boots. 
“How comes it, you rascal, that these boots 
are not of the same length?” “TI really dont 
know, sir; but what bothers me the most is 
that the pair down-stairs are in the same fix.” 


....A party of men animatedly engaged in 
discussing politics before a country store at- 
tracted the attention of an eged agriculturist. 
‘“*There’s somethin’ the matter here,’’ he ob- 
served to his wife ; and, drawing in bis tcam, 
he lightly shouted to a consumptive individ- 
ual on the outskirts: “ What’s afoot?” 
“Twelve inches,” was the sardonic reply. 
The aged agriculturist swore some and drove 
on. 


...-Bishop Ames tells a story of a slave- 
master in Missouri, in the olden time of negro 
vassalage, who said to his chattel: ‘* Pompey, 
I hear you: are a great preacher.” ‘ Yes, 
massa; de Lord do belp me powerful some- 
times:” ‘‘ Well, Pompey, don’t you think the 
Negroes steal little things on the plantation?’ 
“Tse mighty ‘fraid they does, massa.” 
“Then, Pompey, I want you to preach a 
sermon tothe Negroes against stealing.’’ After 
a brief reflection, Pompey replied: *‘ You see, 
massa, dat wouldn’t never do ; ’cause ’fwould 
trow such a col’ness over de meetin’.” 


...-Always cork up your catsup bottles 
tightly. Going out on the steam-cars, the 
other day, we observed a man place a bottle of 
tomato catsup, neck downward, in the rack 
above his seat. Presently a, friend came in, 
andin a few moments the friend, who was 
cleaning his nails with a knife, introduced the 
subject of a third term for Grant. The dis- 
cussion gradually became warm, and as the 
excitement increased, the man with the knife 
gesticulated violently with the band contain- 
ing the weapon, as he explained his views on 
the question. Meantime the cork jolted out 
of the bottle overhead and the catsup dropped 
down over the owner’s head and coat and col- 
lar, without his perceiving the fact. Directly 
&@ neryous old lady on the opposite seat; who 
caught sight of the red stain and imagined it 
was blood, began to scream ‘murder’ at the 
top of her voice; As the passengers, con- 
ductors, and brakemen rushed up, she bran- 
dished her umbrella wildly, and exclaimed : 
* Arrest that man there! Arrest that. willin ! 
Isee him doit. I see him stab that other one 
with his knife till the blood spurted out. Oh! 
you wretch! Oh! you willinous: rascal,. to 
take human life in that scandalous manner. I 
see you punch him with the knife, you butch- 
er, you! And I'll swearit agin you in court, 
too, you awdacious rascal,’’ They took her 
into the rear car and soothed her, while the 
victim wiped the. catsup off his coat. But that 


venerable old woman will go down to the 


silent grave with the conviction that she wit- 
nessed in those cars one of the most awful and 
sanguinary encounters that has occurred since 
the affair between Cain and Abe) 
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Political. 


ALL the members of the Louisiana Com- 
mittee agreed to the resolution recommending 
“the House of Representatives of Louisiana 
to take the necessary steps to remedy the great 
injustice ’’ perpetrated by the Returning Board, 
‘and to place the persons rightfully entitled 
in their seats.” Five of the members also 
agreed to the other resolution declaring “* that 
William Pitt Kellogg be recognized as the 
governor of the State of Louisiana until the 
end of the term of office fixed by the consti- 
tion of that state.’ The,passage of both 
resolutions by the House last week was per- 
haps the best thing, in view of all the circum. 
stances that could be done, It was certainly far 
better than to donothing. Taken together, the 
resolutions are evidently a compromise, and the 
best possible course for both parties in Louis- 
jana is to accept the compromise and carry it 
out in good faith. We say frankly that we do 
snot regard such a compromise as theoretically 
the true remedy; yet, it seeming to be the 
best practicable, then its adoption was ameas- 
ure of wisdom. The adoption of the first reso- 
lution virtually condemns the interference of 
the military power with the organization of 
the legislature of Louisiana. . It concedes that 
the Democrats had the majority, and were 
sought to be cheated out of it by the Returning 
Board. If so, they were nota mob, but law- 
fully elected members of the legislature, en- 
deavoring to secure their rights; and, if so, 
then the interference of Federal troops, no 
matter by what authority, was a gross outrage. 
The excitement in the public mind which it 
occasioned was timely. The other resolution 
simply recognizes Kellogg ‘“‘as the governor 
of the State of Louisiana,” without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the legality of 
bis title. We do not like, as a general 
principle, this way of disposing of so vital a 
question. It sets a bad precedent. Kellogg 
either has or has nota valid title to office. If 
he has, then itis the duty of Congress, when- 
ever called to act upon the question, to main- 
tain the title; and if he has not, then to main- 
tain it is to give effect and success to an ille- 
gality. If, however, Congress was determined 
not to face this question, which seems to have 
been the fact, then we concede that the com- 
promise, being accepted by the parties to the 
conflict, was the next best thing to be done. 
Louisiana wants tranquillity, and this she can 
never have by Federal interference. The peo- 
ple themselves must become thoroughly pos- 
sessed of the Northern idea of acting within 
the limits of law. This willdo more for them 
than fifty regiments of soldiers. Sincerely do 

we hope that all parties, white and black, will 
now recognize their common citizenship, with 
its equality of rights, and act accordingly. 

...General Hawley, who made one of the 

best speeches of his life against the Caucus 
Force Bill, protesting against it on the ground 
of its unconstitutionality and the bad effects 
likely to ensue from such legislation, addressed 
an earnest appeal to the South, which the 
South would do well to hear and heed. We 
quote as follows : 

“I know you. I was bornamong you—came 
away very early, to be sure; but I have kept 
up the traditions of the South and many asso- 
ciations and friendships. I want you to see 
the beauty there is in the doctrine of universal 
liberty, equality, and fraternity—the glorious 
beauty there isin it. Love,it and adopt it in 
dealing with your former slaves. I would 
rather trust them with many of you today than 
with a great many Northern men. Treat them 
as your own friends .and neighbors, your full 
equals in all rights under the law; treat them 
with patience and full, unswerving justice, 
allowing full liberty of political creed and 
action, and you will have struck an effectual, 
final death-blow to what you dread as cen- 
tralism.” 

Sounder political advice to the white people 
of the South it is not possible to give. They 
should understand that the people of the North 
mean distinctly and permanently the things 
which are written In the recent amendments. 
No party can live at the North that does not 
mean this. The colored people of the South 
are freemen—citizens and voters—and such 
they must remain. Their fu!l recognition by 
the white people in these characters will strip 
away every excuse for protective legislation 
by the General Government, whether within 
or without the limits of the Constitution, and 
leave the Southern States to manage their own 
affairs, with no Federal interference. Much of 
the legislation already in the statuté-book of 
the nation referring to this subject we con- 
demn as impolitic and utterly unconstitutional; 
yet the fact is not to be denied that the white 
people of the South have given far too much 
occasion for it. Let them recognize the rights 
of the colored people, as they should and as 
in the end they must, and protect these rights 
as they do those of all‘other citizéns,; and Ku- 
Klux laws, enforcement Jaws, and force: eo, 
will have yoperty at the North to.snstain the 
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‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


oceelt is not a little singular that the House 
of Representatives should have waited until 
within about fifteen hours before the disso- 
lution of the Forty-third Congress before 
deciding the question whether Pincbback or 
Sheridan was elected, in the fall of 1872 as 

at-large from Louisiana, and also 
whether Lawrence or Sypher was elected in 
one of the congressional districts of that state. 
Mr. Sypher has held the seat which Mr. Law- 
rence contested, and just as Congress was about 
to die the House decided by a vote of 134 to 
87 that Lawrence was entitled to the seat. Of 
course, he will draw full pay fortwo years, 
and Sypher has already drawn his pay, and 
thus the people have the privilege of making 
a double payment. Mr, Sheridan was the 
Democratic candidate and Pinchback the Re- 
publican candidate for congressman-at-large, 
and the former received about the same vote 
as that cast for McEnery and the latter about 
-the same as that cast for Kellogg. The Honse 
at last seated Sheridan upon this vote. How 
comes it to pass, then, that the Democrats 
elected Sheridan, but did not elect McEnery; 
and that the Republicans elected Kellogg, but 
did not elect Pinchback ? 


... It is pleasant to see those usually antago- 
nistic journals—The Times, The Evening Post, 
The Tribune, The Journal of Commerce, and The 
Herald—all united in sounding the praises of the 
President for his discretion and patriotic good 
sense in refusing to sign the iniquitous 
Equalization Bounty Bill, which would have 
cost the country full $350,000,000. It was 
estimated at first that the bill as it passed the 
House would have required about $29,000,000 ; 
but in the various changes it mnderwent in 
going from the House to the Senate, and back 
again to the House and then to the Sen- 
ate, it would have taken full $350,000,- 
000 to fulfill its requirements. Zhe World 
and The Tribune are equally strong in 
expressing their sense of obligations to the 
President. The latter says: “The country 
owes President Grant hearty thanka—and all 
honest and manly men will unite in recog- 
nition of the obligation—for saving not only 
the Treasury from such a raid, but the nation 
from making such a disgraceful spectacle of 
itself.” It is the first time that The Tribune has 
bad a good word for the President gince Mr, 
Greeley was nominated at Cincinnati. 

....Senator Gordon, of Georgia, and Mr. 
Lamar, of Mississippi, both officers of the 
Confederate army, have expressed a wish to go 
to New Hampshire and take the stump for the 
Democratic candidates; but the Springfield 
Republican very sensibly suggests that if they 
wish to do a good thing for the South they had 
better go to Hartford and speak in behalf of 
General Hawley, whose speech last week on 
the Force Bill will do more good to the South 
than anything that has been said or done by 
any other New Englander in the last Congress. 
The Republican is decidedly in favor of re-elect- 
ing General Hawley, and thinks it will take hard 
work and plenty of it to persuade some of the 
Democracts in his district that either duty or 
interest requires them to vote against him. 


+eeelt was discovered at a Republican cau- 
cus in Washington, on Saturday, that the 
three new senators who had been ranked 
among the “Independents” intended to act 
with the Republicans, as their predecessors 
haddone. So Senators Christiancy, of Mich- 
igan, Cameron, of Wisconsin, and Paddock, of 
Nebraska, may be. counted upon as straight 
Republicans. As for Andy Johnson, he in- 
tends to stand by himself, and the only Inde- 
pendent will be Senator Booth, of California, 
who has Republican affiliations. 
..Andy Johnson has become a hero since 
his return to the Senate, and those who once 
voted to impeach him are now among the 
most friendly to welcome him back to his 
former seat. But he is not much changed, 
though the times are. He is the same Andy 
that he ever was; but he has less power for 
mischief, and he is, farthermore, the first ex- 
President that has been chosen a senator. One 
of his admirers sent him a basket of flowers, 
asthough he were a prima donna, when he 
took his seat on Thursday. 
...-Congress was rather late in rescinding 
the vote of censure which it passed on Simon 
Cameron when he was Secretary of War, but 
it was better late than never. Secretary Cam- 
eron was censured for the faults of President 
Lincoln, and there are few who would have 
remembered the, censure at all if the motion 
to rescind the vote had not been made. 
....The people,of North Carolina are urging 
upon their legislature the necessity for a con- 
stitutional convention, and it must be con. 
fessed that. no state in the Union stands in 
greater need of a new constitution, It is only 
a week or two since & member of the legisla- 
ture wad expelled from that body on the sole 
ground of bis religious opinions. 
pe. is ammounced that Vice-President Wil- 
a tour through the 











‘ROGERS, J., Hartford, supplies at Wells 


Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly recetwed. 


BAPTIST, 

ANDERSON, E. C., Petersham, Mass., called 
to presidency of Ottawa Coll., Kansas. 
BAKEE, L. 8., Russell, goes to Ontario, N. Y. 

BAYLISS, E. E., Hyde Park, IIL, resigns. 
wey L. D., Rockport, Ind., ord., Feb. 


BURCHARD, H., Lawndale, Il., resigns. 
DAR IESER, W. A., supplies at New Castle, 
y. 

CROCKER, W., So. Colebrook, resigns. 

CUMMINGS, E. E., D.D., Concord, N. H., 
Called to Brattleboro, Vt. 

DAVIS, B., ord., in Dyer Co., Tenn. 

FORKS, W. A., Taylorville, Ky., goes to Ark- 
adelphia, Ark. 

FRARY, L. H., Middleton, called to Wey- 
mouth and Braintree, Mass. 

GAULT, J. E., Carbondale, Pa., called to New 
Rochelle, 

GINN, A., of Bates Theo. Sem., called to 
Greenville, RB. L 


rh A., Bangor, Me., goes to Greenville, 

GREEN, W. T., Salinas City, Cal., resigns, 

HOLMAN, J. W., Mahopac Falls, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

HUTCHINSON, J., No. Middleboro, Mass., 
died, Feb. 12th, "aged 71. 

JONES, D. L, McLean @., Ky., becomes a 
Universalist. 


KEYSER, C., D.D., Trenton, goes to Wake- 
field, Mass. 

LEE, L. M., Ball Prairie, Wis., died, aged 90. 

MARTELL, A., Romeo, Mich. 

MATTESON, L. J., D.D., Brathebero, ¥t., re- 
signs. 

MATTHEWS, G. P., Auburn, goes to Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

MILLS, E., Rutland, Vt., goes to Woburn, 
Mass. : 


NOYES; E., ord., at Kingston, Ml. 

PARKHURST, J., Chelmsford, Mass., died, 
Feb. 17th, "aged 86. 

PETT, M. G., Wayne, Wis., resigns. 

SMITH, J. B., D.D., Geneva, N. Y., resigns. 

SMITH, J. L., Eureka, N. Y., resigns. 

SMITH, G. 8., Cornish Flats, N. H., resigns. 

TAYLOR, L A., Locke, N. Y., resigns 

TOMBES, Dr., Carleton Coll, O., goes to 
Anaheim, 

WALKER, W., goes to Hamlin, N. Y. 

WELLS, A., Panama, N. Y., died, Feb. 18th, 
aged 63. 

WHEELOCK, L., Greenfield, supplies at Gal- 
way, N. Y. 

WILKIE, A., goes to Delhi, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADKINSON, I. E., West Concord, N. H., re- 
signs, 


BARTLETT, W. F. V., poor 
to Presb. ch., Lexington, 


at 8. L., "Becestappa, pods to Machias, 
e. 


N. Y., called 


BRYANT, A., Everett, supplies at West Som- 
erville, Mass. 


CHILDS, T. 8., D. D., of Hartford Theo. Sem., 
supplies at "Windsor Locks, Ct. 


COBB, 8., called to Pacific ch., New Bedford, 
Mass. 


COLWELL, H. J., Randolph, Vt., resigns. 

DAVIES, D., Brookfield, goes to Parisville, O. 

EVERETT, R., Steuben, N. Y., died, Feb. 27th, 
aged 84. 

GAYLORD, W. L., canenens Ct., called again 

to Gloversville, N. 


GOODHUE, D., ee Vt., resigns. 
GOODRICH, 4 West Auburn, Me., resigns, 
HAWLEY, J. P., Coventry, Ct., resigns. 


HUNTRESS, E.8., Derry, N. H., inst., Feb. 
25th. 


HURLBU&RT, J. D., New London, Ct., goes to 
Mittineague, Mass, 


LAMB, H. B., Burr Oak, called to Sumner and 
Woodbury, Ia. 


LORING, L., Dodge Center, called to Waseca, 
Minn. 


LOWLE, J. A., Northfield, Minn., resigns. 


PEREGRINE, P., Judson, called to Blaen 
Avon, Minn. 


River, Vt. 

STARR, E.8., Waseca, Minn., resigns. 

TOMA, W., Northville, N. Y., ord., Feb. 
1 


CHRISTIAN. 

ANDREWS, 8. M., Rehoboth, Mass., resigns. 
MOORE, T. V., Jasper N. Y., resigns. 
PIERCE, J. L., East Westmoreland, N. H., 
resigns. ! 

RHODES, H. J., Shelby, N. ¥., resigns. 
WINGET, C. L., Salem, goes to Columbiana,O. 
LUTHERAN. 

CARLSON, E. Chicago, called to Andover, Ill. 
SARGENT, T. W., Eureka, Kan., died, Feb. 5th. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BALDWIN, Mx., Bound Brook, N. J., inst, 


er done D.D., Hillsdale, Mich., goes to 


BUGBRR ef, D.D., called to the presidency 


DOWNEY; W. W., goes to Paxton, Pa. 
ELY, E. 8., Chicago, ML., resigns. 
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GEORGE, 8. C., to St. Thomas and Rock 
3 P. gos8 to Bt. y 


HAINES, A. W., Brooklyn, Ia., resigns. 
HOES, RB. B., of ‘Princeton Theo. Sem., called 
to Mt. Ho olly, N. J. 


MACFIE, D., of Edinburgh, Scotland, goes to 
Middlesex, Pa. 

MILLER, HE. T., of ee Theo. Sem., sup- 
plies at Lockport, Y. 

McCABE, F. 8. D.D., -Ghambersburg, Pa., 


died, Feb. 25th. 
McLELLAND, A., Brooklyn, N. ¥., inst., 
Feb, 234.’ - 


PAGE, J. R., Rochester, N. Y., inst:, Feb. 25th. 


PRESTLEY, W. H., Chillicothe, O , goes to 
Tuscola, Th. 


as. A. J., Cumminsyille, goes to 
ee D. * Willoughby, 0., goes to Al- 
STEVENS, L. ae. Blue Ball, Pa. called. to 
Sturgis, M 
THOMSON, :. % D., New York, resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 








peneEe. J., Yorkville, goes to White Oak, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

or ey J. N., Greenwich, N. ¥., ord., 
e 

BOOROM, 8. D., Olean, N. '¥., ord., Feb. ist, 


BROWN, J. E., New York, becomes a Re- 
formed Episcopalian. 


BURK, E., Sodus, N. Y., ord., priest, Feb. 2ist. 
COALE, W. A., Franklintown, Md., resigns. 


HILLINGSWORTH, 8.,D.D., called to Green- 
field, Mass. 


JOHNSTON, W. H., Louisville, Ky.,. (Ref. 
Epis.), becomes again a Protestant Epis- 
copalfan. 

KIERNAN, J., Deposit, N. ¥., goes‘to ‘Eliza- 
beth City, N. C. 

Le T. B., Little Rock, Ark., goes to Austin, 

ex. 

MARSHALL, C. H., Evanston, Wy., goes to 
Eureka, ‘ 

MILLER, 8. K., Beaver Dam, goes to Water- 
town, 

MILBURN, W. H., supplies at Trinity ch., 
Chicago, Tl 


MOORE, W. H., Denver, Col, goes to San 
Francisco, Col. 

MURPHY, T. L., Newport, R. L, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

MoELREY, J. H., Susquehanna, Pa., leaves 
the ministry. 

PARKS, J. L., Winchester; Tenn., goes to 
Oakland, Cal. 

PORTER, E. C., Racine, Wis., resigns. 

PUNNETT, T. W., Edgewater, N. Y., resigns. 

TUCKER, J. L., New York, called to Roches- 
ter, N. ¥ 

WARD, G. H., Pueblo, Col., goes to Auburn, 
Cal. 


goes to 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
HUECKER, B, R., Covington, Ky., inst., Feb. 
28th. 


REITER, C., Aaronsburg, goes to Augusta, 
Pa. 


SANDOE, H. H., Stonington, goes to Mohi- 
canville, O. 
WOLF, G. L., Jersey City, N. J., resigns. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

BARRY, T., Annunciation ch., goes to Immac- 
ulate Conception ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BREHONY, J. J., Bustleton, goes to Summit 

Hill, Pa. 
BOYLAN, M. 8&., Niagara, N. Y., made priest, 
Feb. 20th. 


COGHLAN, G., ‘Immaculate Conception, goes 
to St. Mary's, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— W., Minersville, goes to Nicetown, 


CURTIN, © C. J., Niagara, N. Y., made priest, 
eb 


pintnteom.: M. A., Niagara, N. Y., made 
priest, Feb. 20th. 

FILAN, A. D., Philadelphia, Pa., resigna. 

HOPKINS, T. K., Philadelphia, goes to Tam- 
aqua, Pa. 

MACKIN, P. J., Chester, goes to Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa, 

Mahare, © M. J., Niagara, N. Y., made priest, 


wien, "Ti J., Niagara, N. Y., made priest, 
Feb. 20th 


McELROY, J. Summit Hill, goes. to Potts 
ville, Pa. 


MoMANUS, H. J., Schuylkill-Haven, goes to 
Chester, Pa. 


O'BRIEN, M. P., New Philadelphia, gées to 
Hecksherville, Pa. 


O'CONNOR, R., Tamaqua, goes to Schuylkill 
Falls, Pa. 


O'REILLY, J. J., Hecksherville, oés to New 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
QUINN, T., Pottsville, goesto Philadelphia, Pa. 
WARD, J: J., Ch. of the Sacred Heart, goes to 
“Annunciation, Phil., Pa. 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 


CLOKEY, J., D.D., Springfield,.O., resigns. 
LORD, W., D. D., Philadelphia, Pa.,.goes to 
Denver, Col. 

UNITARIAN. 


BISBEE, H., Boston, Mass., inst., Feb. 14th. 
MISCELLANEODS. 

VINCENT, J., Taber, Ia., becomes miss 

sec. of the Americanand Foreign Christian, 
Uniog for Southern lowa. 


UNIVERSALIST. 

HOOPER, W., Annisquam, Mass., resigns. 
RICE, A. L:, Coluthbua; N.-Y., tesigna:* 
—— W. A., Melrose, Mass., inst., March 








TUCKER, W.; Hamilton; ©., resigna, 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in.our list of “ Books of the Week” 





readers wil guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. P 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE’S ESSAYS 
AND SPEECHES." 


As aids toward arriving at truth, popular 
anecdotes are not without their value. 
Many such relating to. the late Bishop 
Wilberforce are familiarly current in En- 
gland, and all of them are significant. We 
give two. Once ona. time, it is said, the 
Bishop had taken his place in a first-class 
railway carriage, just before the train 
started, and was sitting with his. fect in 
unepiscopal repose on the cushion of the 
opposite seat, the only one in the compart- 
ment which was empty, when a guard 
opened the door and was about to admit a 
lady.. Thereupon, pointing in front of thim 
and bowing with the blandest of smiles, 
the Bishop greeted the unwelcome new 
arrival with the bare word “occupied.” 
When, however, the lady, hurrying away, 
had got out of earshot, turning to his tray- 
eling companions, he added, as if thereby 
to save his veracity, ‘‘by my boots.” On 
another occasion, an old and intimate 
friend of the Bishop’s is reported. to have 
asked him whether he was aware of the 
nickname which he was usually known by. 
Professing ignorance, he was told it was 
‘““Soapy Sam.” ‘‘ And very eppropriate- 
ly,” replied the Right Reverend Father in 
God, making as if rubbing between his 
palms a cake of Brown Windsor; ‘‘ for did 
you ever hear of my coming out of a 
scrape with dirty hands?” It must have 
been subsequent to this that, as is all but 
universally credited, he ventured an equiy- 
ocation before the Queen, who, on detect- 
ing it, declared that his aspirations should 
be satisfied, for many a long day, with 
ruling the See of Oxford; and, perforce, 
such was the sequel. 

Samuel Wilberforce, third son of William 
Wilberforce, the celebrated philanthropist, 
was born in 1805. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he did little to distinguish himself, 
entered into holy orders, held several good 
livings in succession, was elevated to the 
episcopal. bench, preached and harangned 
incessantly for many years, was known by 
sight to myriads of his countrymen, and 
was killed by a fall from his horse, July 
19th, 1878. Somewhat in this curt fashion, 
we surmise, he will before long come to 
be summed up in biographical dictionaries. 
At the present time, when some of the most 
labored of his literary productions and 
sore of the most characteristic of his 
oratorical, fresh from the press, are in the 
hands of thousands, there is warrant, since 
we have introduced him, for dwelling a 
little more at length on a man who, at all 
events, had the faculty of getting himself 
very widely seen and heard, and who exer- 
cised, temporarily, an influence very con- 
siderable, and not always for the best on 
most classes of his fellow-subjects. 

Bred up, as he.was, at the feet of the 
very Gamaliel of ‘‘the Clapham sect,” it 
was expected of him to walk, in religious 
matters, in the footsteps of his venerable 
father. But, already in his youth, the 
ghostly successors of Newton, Cecil, and 
Romaine, now weil-nigh moribund, were 
dwindling in influence day by day. These, 
then, were not the sort of people whom it 
befitted a man of ambitious impulses to 
symbolize with conspicuously. Though 
not until a very recent period accounted 
thoroughly trustworthy by the followers of 
Dr. Pusey; he was-as yet but a novice, asa 
clergyman, when he indulged in a sally of 
ultra-sacerdotalism which was too much for 
ever the most advanced Tractarians. 
Whether it was from what he calls “a 
spasm of the conscience” we do not take 
upon us to decide. Going beyond not only 
Lambeth, but Rome, he was in some cases 
content with nothing short of downright 
apabaptism. It ison record that he insisted 
on rebaptizing certain seceders to Episco- 





Lord Bishop of Winchester. 2vols. London: John 
Murray. 184. F 
SPERCHES ON Missions. By the same. Bidited 
by the Rev. Hznrmy Rowiey. London: William 
Wells Gardner. 14. 
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pacy, while fully cognizant that they had 
received the initiatory rite of Christianity 
at the bands of Presbyterian preachers. 
During a long time after this his doctrinal 
position was simply inscrutable, and it 
should have been with keen compunction 
that he by and by wrote: “ Obscurity id a 
teacher of the faith is close akin to the 
deadly crime of pronounced heresy.” And 
what of inconsistency? For, while incul- 
cating an ascetic theology, he was never so 
much as suspected ‘of personal self-denial. 
Ata period posterior to that of his anabap- 
tistic escapade he again revolted his 
coreligionists by, his vacillating conduct 
with regard to Bishop Hampden, in perse- 
cuting whom he would at first have joined 
them, and then drew back, when it broke 
upon him that, as between the persecutors 
and the persecutee, the latter had.the more 
powerful backers. In riper life he grew 
more wary; so that, his early mistakes of 
impolicy being excepted, he may fitly be 
described, in the language which he uses of 
Archbishop Warbam, as a person ‘‘ with 
whom'conscientious principle never knotted 
itself into a crotchet or subsided into im- 
practicable obstinacy.” 

Very indifferent as a theologian, he was, 
for all that, constany harping on dogmatic 
turpitude and those who offended by il. 
When he pronounced “conceit and bitter- 
ness” to be “‘two of the most eminent quali 
ties for making a heretic,” he could little 
have apprehended how near he himself ap- 
proached, in the eyes of innumerable calm 
judges, to the embodiment which he thus 
stigmatizes. We doubt whether in all our 
literature there exists a more glaring speci. 
men of conceit and egotism thanis to be 
found in his Zssays. No possible oppor- 
tunity would appear to be neglected there 
of magnifying himself and his perform- 
ances. Certainly his warmest eulogist 
would not have made so much of him as, 
from behind the mask of anonymity, he 
himself makes of Samuel Wilberforce, the 
youth of promise and afterward the mag- 
nificently-culminated lord spiritual, As 
to bitterness, combined with the most 
audacious injustice, we will quote a few 
passages, just to exemplify bow far the 
odium theologicum could transport him. 
‘*Mr. Baden Powell, if there be meaning 
in words, gives up the very being of a God,” 
and “seems to bave been contented to sit 
down, with Spinoza, on the frozen moun- 
tains of a metaphysical atheism.” Of Dr, 
Rowland Williams, whose scholarship the 
Bishop was not at all the man to gauge, we 
are told that his ‘‘ Hebrew objections are 
those of a mere tyro in the language.” 
Once more, Mr. H. B. Wilson, having 
thought good to express the hope that 
eventually ‘‘all, both great and small, will 
find a refuge in the bosom of the Universal 
Parent, to repose or be quickened into 
higher life in the ages to come, according to 
his will,” the Bishop, italicizing the words 
“to repose,” goes on to find therein ‘‘the 
poor Buddhist dream of reabsorption into 
the Infinite, of the drop of life peacefully 
swallowed up into unconsciousness in the 
slumbering ocean of being,” and “a dreamy 
vagueness of pantheistic pletism, which is 
but the shallow water leading on to a pro 
founder and darker atheism.” To com- 
ment on the flagrant calumniousness of this 
would be no compliment to the understand- 
ing of our readers. But the Bishop was 
writing for “my grandmother’s review, 
The Quarterly,” and he well knew that the 
docile devotees of its dismal pages would 
take all that they found there as being quite 
what it ought to be. 

Not unfrequently we come upon senti- 
ments which unmistakably originated with 
Bishop Wilberforce from honest introspec- 
tion. Hereisone such. ‘I have no doubt 
myself that unbelief contains within itself 
the seed of the most intensely hating per- 
secution the world has: ever yet seen. In- 
stead of being tolerant, 1 believe it is the 
very perfection of intolerance. I believe 
that the very moment it has achieved its 
own victory toleration will be the thing 
above all others it will hate with an intens- 
ity short only of the hatred the Evil Spirit 
himself has,” etc. We do not mean that 
the writer of this was imbued in the least 
degree with . “ unbelief”; this, equally with 
belief, being a subject on which he gives.go 
‘proof that he ever meditated seriously. 
‘What we mean is, that he bag*liere pre- 
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sented, with a fictitious name, an exact 
portraiture of his own feelings as to those 
who differed from him. A esreful. perusal 
of nearly everything he has written com- 
pels us irresistibly tc this conclusion. 
In his hatred he° was perfectly natural ; 
whereas’ whenever we contemplate him in 
any other mood it is impossible to conclude 
whether he is not merely histrionic. 

In order to have become such as he shows 
himself, be must have bestowed special 
culture on a strong inherent. talent for 
incapacity to receive new ideas. Still, he 
insisted: on wrestling with them, however 
uncomprehended; with what success his 
review article on Mr. Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species” will furnish evidence to any one 
that ponders it without impenetrable pre- 
possession. And this reminds us of his 
feeble passage at philosophical fence with 
Professor Huxley, at a meeting of the 
British Association, where he not.only, by 
unanimous verdict, talked thesilliest of non- 
sense; but made a humiliating spectacle 
of himself by losing his temper altogether. 
To this kind of loss he was, indeed, rather 
liable. For instance, we learn from his 
Speeches on Missions that, on its being an- 
nounced that he was to speak at Bradford, 
the local press, which represented the pre- 
vailing public feeling of the place touching 
his extreme High-Churchism, warned him 
that he was not wantedthere. Yethe went, 
spoke, was interrupted, forgot all that was 
due to propriety, and railed in good sterling 
Billingsgate on ‘‘ nasty articles in news- 
papers” and nasty ‘‘hisses from nasty 
mouths.” 

The perverseness with which he viewed 
what was directly before his eyes is instruct- 
ive. With reference to his own commun- 
ion he wrote in 1867: ‘‘ If the clergy ap- 
peared to the laity—instead of being men of 
more divine knowledge than themselves, of 
a deeper philosophy, which combines bold- 
ness with sobriety and thought with rev- 
erence—to be ignorant or superstitious, too 
weak or too indolent to grapple with real 
difficulties, averse to progress and fearful 
of the light, it is not difficult to see what 
the end would be. Happily the very op- 
posite is the fact. Never were the clergy 
more earnest and never, as @ class, more 
enlightened than now.” Quite on the con- 
trary, the great complaint of the English 
laity in our day is that the ministers of the 
Established Church are not up to the mark 
in point of learning, or near it; that their 
way of meeting objections is either simply 
to denounce, or to pooh-pooh, or to ignore 
them; and that toward keeping the faith- 
ful from going astray and toward alluring 
the indifferent or the unbelieving their 
main persuasives are attitudes, incense, pro- 
cessions, gorgeous vestments, and such like 
appliances of a sensuous ceremonialism, 
Nothing, in fact, could well be more com- 
plete than the gulf which has for years 
divided in the Church of England the 
great body of intelligent laymen from the 
clergy. It is the latter that have dug this 
gulf; and but for its existence disestab- 
lishment might, no question, have been 
staved off, if not indefinitely, for several 
more generations, There is a heavy retri- 
bution awaiting the blindness, arising chiefly 
from indolence, of English ecclesiastics. 
The history of Methodism. should have 
taught them, if only in their own interest, 
a wholesome lesson. That it did not so 
teach them is to be accounted for by that 
mental rigidity, derived from a university 
education, which disables them all but 
totally from anything but imitation of their 
forerunners. 

No one, to our knowledge, has predicted 
fame to Bishop Wilberforce for any literary 
achievements that he accomplished. He 
was nota man of learning, he was a poor 
reasoner, and his impressiveness on the 
public was wholly owing to his oratory. 
His Hssays few will care to go over 
twice; and his Speeches on Missions are 
remarkable, if for anything, for their pov- 
erty of thought and their wearisome monot- 
ony. Nevertheless, they are deserving of 
study as first-rate samples of the descrip- 
tion of things most likely to take with an 
English audience, What Briton would re- 
fuse to open his pocket when reminded, In 
stern tones and with a. menacing shake of 
the-fist, of ‘“the-right arm of England’s 
avenging might”? . The result may also be 
prophesied when he hears himself adroitly 


instructed, as in the following passage, that, 
in a sense suited to the most sordid com- 
mercialism, “godliness . is great 
gain.” “Let us, therefore, do God’s work 
in Africa by the spécial means which be 
has provided, in leading the people to eult- 
vate the cotion plant, and at the same time 
be preparing them for the Gospel of Christ.” 
Tocliuch one argument: ‘‘A polished Brah- 
min or a polished Mohammedan is.a savage 
still.” Toclinch another : ‘‘In our direct mis- 
sion work in India it is most important to 
remember that in dealing with the natives 
of that country we are not dealing with 
savages, but with men of intelligence, 
trained to a high degree of subtilty and 
educated in widely-spread systems of a 
theology of their own.” In the way of 
inventing facts fora passing purpose his 
audacity was matchless, “The whole 
Hindu mind in India is shaken in its. be- 
lief to the very uttermost.” And, again, 
the Hindus have “a hierarchy which lives 
in abundance upon the wild imaginations 
of the people.” We may add that the 
policy which, just after the mutiny of 
1857, Bishop Wilberforce advocated as 
concerned India is that of an intolerant 
fanatic. He knew that it would never be 
put in execution; but it chimed with the 
vindictive spirit of the moment, and that 
was enough. The Indian Empire, governed 
as he professedly wished to see it governed, 
would not be worth a day’s purchase. 

Human nature, at least in its insular 
development, he understood thoroughly; 
and he early learned that the surest way to 
an Englishman’s heart is to announce one’s 
sympathy with his acknowledged aversions. 
‘Look across the Atlantic, and there you 
see an Englishman under a magnifying 
glass.” But this was immediately amended— 
an Englishman having good qualities as 
well as bad: “ We took across the Atlantic, 
tothat great nation, the representation of 
our follies, and witbheld from them the 
very system which God had givento us 
and which was meant to bless the world, 
And so you may see the magnification of 
the Englishman’s faults.” ‘‘In America, 
. . . in that free country, it was traly 
said that every’ man had the liberty of 
beating his own nigger.” Much too often 
it was by utterances of this stamp that, in 
his own irreverent phraseology, he realized 
his aim ‘‘ to do something for God.” ‘ 

Unfavorable. as is the picture here 
sketched, there is not a trace of it which, 
as we honor the claims of justice, we may 
expunge. At best, what we have had to 
depict was a show bishop, an ecclesiastical 
butterfly—only a butterfly with an ample 
gall-bag and. a very sharp sting. His ad- 
mirers are fond of comparing him with 
Hildebrand; and it is patent, from their 
comparison, how deplorable is their ideal 
of a master in Israel. However, instead 
of questioning their perspicacity, we satis- 
fy ourselves with propounding for consid- 
eration whether Hildebrands, any more 
than Bembos, are to be reckoned among 
the spirjtual desiderata of the nineteenth 
century. 





Sm ArtHor Hers certainly was not a 
great writer; but bis books have won an un- 
usual amount of popularity and his worde 
have been held to be wise by men of ability. 
Mr. Ruskin has praised him,.and so sound a 
thinker as Mr, P. G. Hamerton has spoken oi 
him (in ‘The Intellectual Life”) in terms of 
deep respect.. Ais last volume, Social Pressure, 
which Roberts Brothers have just issued, 
is a continuation of ‘‘ Friends in Council,’' 
and readers of that, famous work will be 
pleased to have in their hands a volume iz 
which the old-time essays and talks go on at 
of old. In what Sir Arthur writes one finds 
many things he.bas thought of before, as well 
as many things furnishing material for reflec. 
tion. The present volume tteats of topics in 
which there is plenty of suggestiveness ; no 
does its English tone make it an alien on this 
side of the water, for the subjects of which 
it treats are for the most part of common 
interest to the inhabitants of Great Britain 
aod of the United States. Sir Arthur’s liter. 
ary style is sometimes held up for praise; but 
the most intelligent readers, however much 
they may enjoy its piquancy, will hardly hold 
it up to. their sons for imitation. 

...- Silver Threads of Song, by Harrison Mil- 
lard, has just: been published by 8. T. Gordon 
& Son, of this-eity. The book is designed for 
home and school use and is published in a 

form and ata price fitting it for popular cireu- 





lation, Mr, Millard is one of the best of 
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American composers, bis pieces belng uncom 
* monly successful in avoiding the extremes of 
abstruseness and thinness. What he writes is 
good enough to please the critical, and not so 
hard as to discourage those who lack the high- 
est vocal training. This little book is on excel- 
lent one in several respects. Besides the 
numerous pieces.forming the body of the 
work, it comprises a full course of elementary 
instruction, with practical. exercises, an: elab- 
orate juvenile operetta, entitled ‘Little Red 
Riding Hood,’and a musical charade. The 
‘music of these two is by Mr. Millard and the 
words are by George Cooper, well known to 
the readers of this journal as s graceful and 
‘musical song-writer. The little volume, asa 
whole, we cordially commend. 
EE 


NOTES. 


A New volume of poems by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps will be published this spring. Mr. 
William Morris’s first book, “The Defense of 
Guenevere, and other Poems’’ (1858), is about 
+0 be republished without alteration. The 
Yale Record says that Prof. J. D. Dana’s ‘'Sys- 
tem of, Mineralogy” is rapidly approaching 
eompletion and willsoon be published. ‘An 
appendix to his * Descriptive Mineralogy’ is 
also in process of preparation and promises to 
te unusually complete, containing detailed 
descriptions of all recently described species 
of minerals and all new discoveriesin science 
ap to February of this year.” Itis prepared 
by his son, E. 8. Dana, of the class of 1870 ai 
Yale.———General Sherman, says The Army 
and Navy Journal, has yielded to the solicit- 
etion of his friends, and, instead of leay- 
ing his diary to his family, bas consent- 
sd to its immediate publication. Mr. 
francis Turner Palgrave is compiling a collec- 
tion of poems for young persons, to be entitled 
“The Children’s Treasury.”’ D. Appleton 
& Co,’s announcements for March include 
“What is Music,’’ by J. L. Rice; ** Nature and 
Life”? by Ferdinand Papillon; and “The 
Chemistry of Light,’ by Prof. Vogel. 
Roberts Brothers haye in press ‘Christian 
Belief and Life,” by Prof. A. P. Peabody, of 
Harvard.———U. D. Ward, of this city, an- 
nounces “Show your Colors; or, a Story of 
Life in Boston,” by Justin D. Fulton, D. D. 


William F. Gill & Co. promise Wilkie 
Collins’s copyright novel, ‘Alicia Warlock,” 


for April 8d. 

Dodd & Mead’s announcements include 
:& number of books likely to be of interest to 
-readers of yarions tastes. Besides Dr. John 
Hall’s Yale Lecturen, they will publish Dr. 
Storrs’s Union Semivary Lectures on ‘‘ Preach- 
{ng without Notes.”” Our redders have already 
had reports of these eourses, Dr. Hall’s series 
being copcluded in “te present number; and 
. the two volames wilt present them in full and 
in a form for pexmanent preservation and 
study. The theological ‘seminaries alone 

ought te take up an edition or two of the 
‘volumes. Other e#mouncements of Dodd & 
Mem axe George Macdonald’s new book, “A 
Denble Story”; Mas. Charles’s (the author of 
“The Bchduberg Cotta-Family’’) new story, 
“Conquering ap¥ to Conquer,” recounting 
.the- brave life «f the Christian disciple in 
Rome; Rey. Joba Miller’s forthcoming theo- 
logical treatise: and Dr. Jobn Hall and Mr. 
George H. Stwart’s account of the great 
Moody and Sankey revival in Englend. They 


will also publiah a book by Dr. Edward EF, At- 
water, of New Waven, on ‘‘ The Jewish Taber- 
pacle.” Dr. Atwater has devoted many years 
to the study u his subject. 


The Amerisea Bibdliopolist at the beginning of 
this year e«ased te be issued monthly and 
became a ki monthly. The February number 
is, however, twice as large as usual and fs full 
of entertaining reading for lilerary people. 
Mr. Sabin, the editor, is a man of vast infor- 
mation about books, and when one reads the 
Bibliopetist, therefore, he feels that he is learn- 
ing something from a person who knows pre- 
cisely what he is talking about: Once on a 
:time a needy book-collector, who was in the- 
‘habit of selling a book or two to Mr. Sabin 
-now and then, entered his store with a bundle 
in his hand. Taking the unopened: package 
Mr. Sabin said: ‘‘ This feels like such and such 
@ work,” naming a scarce po capac ahd 
poy the paper wes torn off he proved to be 
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SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
ZAAR. $la year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
scriber. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

914 Broadway, New York City. 


Every Sabbath-school Teacher should take 
the ‘* Presbyterian at Work,” with Dr. Dur- 
yea’s expositions of the Lessons of the Inter- 
national Series and other valuable helps, Hin 
close sixty-five cents for one year, with posiage, 
to PeTeR WALKER, 1384 Chestnut street, 
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An Account of Explorations and Discoveries on thé 
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This remarkable volume has attracted wide atten- 
Gon and is meeting with the large sale which the ex- 

di tes it ds could not fail to 
secure for it. Some extracts from the notices 1¢ has 
received are appended : 
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THE OLD BURIAL GROUND. 


BY ©. P. CRANCH. 








THeEse winter mornings, 28 I take my rounds 
To market or the mail, I pass a spot 

Close to the street—the ancient burial grounds, 
Thick with a century’s graves, now long 

forgot. 

There stand th® formal slabs of time-worn slate, 
With quaint old-fashioned epitaphs, that tell 

How young and old put off their mortal state, 
Amid the blessed ones of Heaven to dwell. 


Two hundred winters, since the oldest stones 
Were set, have spread their annual coverlid, 
Where reverend scholars and where gossip 
crones 
Beneath one common sod their bones have 
hid. 


The stains of lichens creep across each line 
Carved by the pious friends who mourned 
their loss, 
And tufted roots of solemn cedars twine 
Around the hillocks, with their frozen moss. 


Say not “ How like a pall the snow-heaps lie 
About the graves.” Each flake upon the 
8 
Was woven of bright crystals from the sky— 
Rare forms of beauty to the optic glass. 


Each shapeless drift the bitter winds have 
whirled 
Along the mounds shall melt and float away ; 
Shall mix with summer clouds around the 
world, 
Or crimson splendors of the dying day. 


All Nature stirs with types of power and life, 
That die not, but revive in ceaseless range, 
Through all the mysteries of calm and strife, 
Through seeming loss and lapse, through 
death and change. 


And on each grave the winds have sown the 
seeds 
Of wild flowers, waiting for the breath of 
spring, 
When even the trailing briers and flaunting 
weeds 
A tinge of beauty to the place shall bring. 


Shall God provide for snowflakes, seeds, and 
flowers, 
And not for souls that leave their tenements ? 
Shall smaller lives live on in chemic powers, 
The larger die, unloved by Providence ? 


They are not here whose names these tablets 
bear ; 
They did but drop their earth-soiled raiment 
here. 
The wingéd messengers of light and air 
Were far less fleet te seek a larger sphere. 


And little reck they, while the stranger stoops 
To read their names and bends the withered 
grass 
To spell their dates, nor heed the talking 
groups 
That on the neighboring pavement hourly 
pass. 


And 60 this spot is like an antique book, 
Where thoughts and memories old are 


garnered up 
In symbol language. Wherefore should we 
look 
For life’s wine here? We do but grasp the 
cup. 


Time’s banquet-hour for them long since has 
flown ; 
The guests long voyaged to another shore. 
We touch the broken lutes they left, whose 
tone 
Rang answering chords to voices heard no 
more, 
ee 


A WOMAN'S LETTERS FROM 
WASHINGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





From without comes the sound of a 
universal scraping. Elsewhere with snow 
comes “‘the tintinnabulations of the bells, 
bells, bells,” anda sleigh ride. To Wash- 
ington it comes only to be instantly 
scratched into mud and out of sight, Per- 
haps for half a day at intervals a light 
“cutter” may come bumping along on the 
outer edge ot piled-up snow; but itis alla 
make-believe of sleighing. I have never 
seen a whole day of what at the North 
would be called “decent sleighing” in 
Washington. I was going to the Capitol 
to-day; but this exasperating sleet has 
beaten me into the conclusion of remaining 
within. I am not even going across the 
street to my dinner, Do you realize how 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


many people who-bave no houses of their 
own.in Washington do go across the street, 
or up or down it, for their dinvers? A 
breakfast. or tea may be concocted in one’s 
parlor; but dinner is an exacting meal, de- 
manding conveniences which parlors have 
not. Thus the téwn is full of well-dressed 
vagrants, who goout of doors in pursuit of 
their dinners. And the streets at certain 
hours are lined with the © itinerent 
dinners themselves, traveling back and 
forth in tin ovens and breezy bas- 
kets, in pursuit of the unfortunates who 
are to dine upon them. All this is 
very Parisian, I dare say; but it is not 
warm and appetizing and comforting, al- 
ways. At any rate, I’m not going forth to 
meet that dinner to-day. I can think of 
nothing that is likely to be in a certain tin 
oven coming down the street to tempt me 
away from quilted slippers and my tea-pot. 
Iam brewing tea on the top of my stove 
and making believe keep house. Now don’t 
fall to pitying me and to sighing: ‘Poor 
soul!. To think her home instinct should 
be driven to such a strait.” My home in- 
stinct is having a pleasant time. My tea- 
pot is a bright little affair. My tea is ex- 
cellent. More; it is most aromatic and 
life-inspiring. It is the drink of health. 
Its peaceful exhilaration is the only exter- 
nal ‘‘stimulant”-that has ever infused it- 
self into any recorded word of mine. Ac- 
knowledging this, I must hasten to remem- 
ber some potent man who drained power 
from his tea-cup before Mr. Scornful calls 
out: ‘*A woman’s letters! Weak, washed 
out of a tea-pot. I told youso!” Well, 
there was Dr. Johnson, who would drink 
seven cups of tea ata sitting. He was not 
weak, though he was often ‘“‘ grumpy.” 
‘* His kettle had scarcely time to cool. With 
tea he amused the evening, solaced the mid- 
nigh and welcomed the morning.” Perbaps 
you remember I told you long ago that when 
women entered the United States Treasury 
as workers every window-ledge was invad- 
ed by a tea-pot. Thackeray said: Nature 
meant kindly by woman when it made her 
the tea plant.” But it was Sydney Smith 
who exclaimed on his own behalf: “ Thank 
God for teal What would the world do 
without tea? Iam glad I was not born be- 
fore tea!” Leigh Hunt wrote: “Did it 
ever happen to you when the tea had been 
made for you alone to partake of a cup 
whose delicious fragrance has dwelt ever 
after on your palate like a vision of par- 
adise ? Such an instance occurred to me.” 
Cowper has made immortal “the hissing 
urn.” Dr. Parr and Robert Hall drank 
deeply from it. Goldsmith, Pope, and 
Horace Walpole loved it more devotedly 
even than did Fanny Burney and Hannah 
More. Old Pepys in 1640 made record in 
his “ Diary” of his first cup of tea. Charles 
Lamb madea pun on his tea-chest— Tu doces 
(thou teachest ?). Charles Lamb loved tea, 
and if it had been his only liquid love it 
would have been better for that gentlest of 
men. You are convinced already that tea is 
not altogether woman’s. §So, while I wait 
and watch for mine to “come to a boil”— 
not past it—I invite you to 


“ come drink with me 
Both great and small {not too small), sip up your tea. 
Fill up the pot ; this draught, my dears, 
Inebriates not, but only cheers. 

Your nectar brown then freely pour 

In spoonfuls down, and call for more, 
Your ‘Gunpowder,’ for all its name, 
Fear not to stir; it won’t inflame. 

When not too strong, O nice Pekoe! 

O rare Souchong! O choice Kaisow ! 
Fond may we be of right Chinee | 

But with Assam content will be 

When we can’t get the old Bohea |!” 





Perhaps my cup of Young Hyson moves 
me to be confidential—to tell you some- 
thing, to whisper in your ear of one dear 
delight that I would be most loath to lose. 
I need not lose it. I never shall. So you 
may ever think of meas enjoying one price- 
less, inalienable privilege. It is this: the 
power to shut the great world of conflict 
and affairs utterly out; the power to shut 
the true personal world wholly in. I think 
of unknown friends whom, never haying 
seen, I love; of your letters, full of vague 
heart-longings to see and to test the oppor- 
tunities and triumphs of this same great 
unseen and unsufficing world which glim- 
mers with enchantment for you through 
the mirage of distance; and I wish you 
could know with what intense satisfaction I 
drop my curtain, close my blinds, and shut 
| it out. Perhaps it is not quite possible fo 








know all of this satisfaction in drawing 
one’s curtain on the silent village street, on 
the vacant spaces of sparsely inhabited 
prairie lands, or within the shadow of the 
lonely country hills; but here it is—peace. 
They are on the rampage at the Capitol 
this last night of the session; but what of 
it? Tired-out men are shouting and suffo- 
cating in that poisoned air. The gaslight 
is blazing downward in Madame "8 
drawing-room, with heat enough to sear 
one’s brain. No scorching blaze, no dis- 
cords struck from the restlessness that 
knows not the peace of perfect quiet, no 
strife of politics, no ‘‘ society” murmurs, 
no cruel injustice, no ancharitableness can 
penetrate here. The world of human en- 
deavor, of discontent, of want, of misjudg- 
ment, and of pain is this hour shut out. 
Surely, itis a sign of its unwaning youth 
when out of transient surroundings the 
heart will set up all the semblance and 
symbols of home. Simple, indeed, may 
seem these signs to stranger eyes; but to 
the heart that knows them, to the band 
that cherishes them they bring back not 
glimpses of ocean and hints of summer 
woods and mountains only, but in myriad 
unnamed tokens the BELOvED. From the 
unknown spheres, out of the faded past, 
they come back to us. In these books 
which they read or wrote, in these simple 
treasures that their hands once touched and 
which their tender hearts proffered in lov- 
ing remembrance, they still abide with us. 
There is many.a gilded house in Washb- 
ington that, with all its lavish decoration, 
is not half the home to its inmates that 
this simple room is to one. This centrip- 
etal tending of the heart inward to one home 
center is the saviour of its poor human 
nature. Show me & woman or a man who 
will make a home out of any spot where 
they alight, and you will see two already 
saved from the evil in the world. In this 
hurrying day I pause to magnify this 
thought. The grandest men that I have 
ever known have needed or longed most 
deeply for a home, or they have lived 
their largest, most expansive life in their 
home. The largest-natured women who 
live find the fullness and sweetness of being 
at home or they never find it in this life. 
For such as have missed it or lost it no 
career on earth holds an adequate com- 
pensation. Now: don’t say I am writ- 
ing a dissertation on home to fill space. 
Don’t write me any more letters exhort- 
ing me to “love Jesus.” I can’t love the 
Lord himself any the more for being com- 
manded to do so. Don’t preach to me 
through dismal page on page, as a well- 
meaning but benighted sister ‘‘ out West” 
did, because of an unlucky remark of mine 
in Tut INDEPENDENT, saying that my 
world was full of summer sounds and had 
a little black cow in it—that this world— 
the gay, noisy world of Washington—was 
not my world. This good woman con- 
cluded that I was “ out of sorts” with God's 
world; that I must have been doing some- 
thing very naughty, ‘‘or it would be my 
world”; and she exhorted me to repent of 
my sins and to flee to Jesus. At the end of 
her sermon I found myself very much de- 
pressed, not with the weight of my sins, 
but with the burden of her stupidity. 
Don’t, I-beg of you, this time say that I 
mean myself, I don’t mean myself. 
I mean the uneasy sisterhood beating 
about me for “careers.” Some women 
must have careers. These are hard enough 
for those who cannot escape them. 
Some women are not elected to human 
homes. They are free intelligences. They 
must meet fate and compel it without help. 
They are foreordained to their lot. Let 
them alone. Let them be free, as men are 
free, to work out their destiny unchal- 
lenged. What fills me with wonder is 
that any woman should want such 
a lot. The well-to-do uneasy woman in 
pursuit of a career—without the remotest 
idea what it ought to be—is an afflicting 
object in the human race. She don’t know 
what to do with herself, and certainly 
nobody else. knows what to. do with her. 
Surely, I shall not have the slightest In- 
fluence with her when [ assure her that the 
deepest tenent.of my faith is that the best 
thing that can happen to any woman is to 
be satisfactorily loved, to be taken care of, 
to be made much of, and to make much of 





the life and the love utterly her own in her 
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own home. No more musing while my 
tea-pot sings. Good-bye, little tea-pot, till— 
perhaps—till another stormy day. It is a 
true March morning. Splendor of sun- 
shine and blue above, mud below. I have 
just thought of it! Nine years ago to-day 
I wrote my first letter for you, my Inps- 
PENDENT. It was on the first anniversary 
of Lincoln’s death. To-day at meridiaa 
the Forty-third Congress finally adjourns. 
The last Republican Congress. for—how 
longa time? Nomortal may say. Youand 
I, LyDEPENDENT, may not live to see another. 
The air is dark with portents, Ris. You 
are deluded if you say that it is not. 

The final stroke of the Speaker’s hammer 
falls and arrests affairs, just as death ar- 
rests life. It is uncompleted. The eager 
hope, the long-toiled-on task, the labori- 
ously-pursved plan, the fabric of a whole 
life—all shiver into fragments and vanish 
into shadow at the blow of death, The 
Speaker’s hammer falls, and the pulse of 
legislation, at fever hight, in an instant 
stops. Stops while resolutions are quivering 
in mid-air; while “ bills,” in the hands of 
running messengers, are flying from house 
to house. Five minutes to twelve the very 
atmosphere grows tense. Human perturba- 
tion in great wayes seems to roll through 
the air from the nervous mass of human 
beings below. Four minutes to twelve. 
Men speak so rapidly their words miss 
utterance. The accelerated speech of the 
Speaker makes the galleries laugh. Bills 
fly out of his hands as fast as his lips can 
name them, and messengers, fast as their 
legs can carry them, with heads butting 
out like rams, make their way through 
the crowd to the Senate Chamber. 
The last one, running at his utmost 
speed, just reaches the Rotunda as the 
hammer falls, Utter silence covers -the 
vast throng, from the floor of the House of 
Representatives to the ceiling. With the 
bhammer’s fall one hundred and thirty men 
are struck back into private life. Among 
the men who leaye the House are Butler, 
Hoar, and Dawes, of Massachusetts; Rob- 
erts, Merriam, Tremain, Hale, Potter, of 
New York; Willard and Poland, of Ver- 
mont; Orth, Tyner, and Shanks, of Indiana; 
Schofield, Cessna, Harner, and Niblack, of 
Pennsylvania; Maynard, of Tennessee; 
Beck, of Kentucky; William . Walier 
Phelps, of New Jersey; Sherwood, of Ohio 
—every one more or less a man of mark. 
Speaker Blaine’s short addresses arealways 
in singularly perfect taste, while his voice 
in its utterance gives out a timbre of sym- 
pathy that goes straight tothe heart, As 
his last word vibrates on the air theentire 
House of Representatives rises to its feet, 
strikes its hands, and as with one voice 
cheers its Speaker. Three rounds of ap- 
plause, deep and long, are caught up by 
the galleries and borne back again in 
ringing cheers before silence falls. By this 
time the Speaker’s eyes are so full 
of tears he is compelled to wipe them 
away. It isa spontaneous encore, a heart | 
ovation from men of every conflicting 
shade of party faith to the most personally 
beloved Speaker who has ever presided over 
the House of Representatives. -He. has 
proved himself to be acute, clear-sighted, 
discriminating; to possess infinite finesse 
and endless tact, a never-wauing energy 
and earnestness; and withal he has proved 
bimself to be one of the most genia] and 
amiable of men, and this in the face of 
many gusts of impetuosity, in which he 
has pounded to pieces the oaken board be- 
neath his gavel in calling the turbulent and 
vociferous House “‘ to order.” 

Men who have shone in the Speaker's 
chair have left it to go back to compars- 
tive obscurity on the floor of the House. 
But the special qualities which have 
made Mr. Blaine eminent in, the chair 
are indispensable in a leader. As such 
may he lead the diminished forces of the 
Republican bost through the dark passes 
that lie before them, through night to light, 
from might to. right. 

I 

Waar changes a few years bring sbout, 
don’t they? Yesterday the citizens of Arbor 
Hill were aware of a woman madly tearing 
along, potato-masher in hand, giving chase to 
her husband, who was flying from her presence 
like a deer. Eight years ago the same female 
took a medal st an Eastern seminary for « 
essay on “Repose of Charac- 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


MEETING & prominent Republican, who 
is still a member of Congress, just after the 
final adjournment yesterday, I asked: 
“*How do you view the result, now that 
the session is ended ?” His reply was: “I 
am profoundly thankful, first, that the end 
has come, and, second, that, on the whole, 
we did so well!” ‘That is the prevailing 
sentiment among sensible Republicans here 
to-day: “Thank God that we did no 
worse !” : 

Nothing in the way of political legisla- 
tion of a really bad character got through 
both houses. The House of Represent- 
atives, in a fit of madness, passed the Force 
Bill; but that was the end of it, for it slum- 
bered on the Senate table and died with 
the Congress. And it should be remem- 
bered that the same House, a few days 
after the passage of the Force Bill, adopted 
Judge Poland’s Arkansas report by nearly 70 
majority, and thus gave peace to Arkansas 
and a terrible blow at the crazy band of 
extremists who were urging the President 
to enter @ peaceful state and overturn ils 
constitution and government. This is just 
what Clayton and Dorsey, the Arkansas 
senators, and Butler and Tremain and 
fifty other Republicans in Congress have 
been urging the President to do. For 
weeks they have been working up their 
conspiracy; and, if the Poland report had 
been rejected and the minority resolution 
which declared that Brooks was elected 
governor had been passed, I _ fear 
that within a month civil war would 
haye begun in Arkansas, and in the 
confusion and disturbance Brooks would 
have been recognized the rightful gov- 
governor by the President and then would 
have been sustained by United States 
troops. Judge Poland’s great speech closing 
the argument on the subject and the over- 
whelming vote that followed saved the 
Administration from committing and the 
country from witnessing such a blunder— 
indeed, I may say such a crime. 

The Democratic: senators watched with 
constant care the Force Bill as it lay on the 
table, liable to be called up by Mr. Morton. 
Every movement of the Indiana senator 
was observed with the deepest anxiety; 
and when he left the Senate to be absent 
through the last night they breathed easier. 
Under a rule of the Senate, no bill can be 
read but oncé on a day, if there is objec- 
tion, and there must be three readings; so 
that with care the bill was kept on the 
table till the last legislative day of the ses- 
sion, and then any attempt to bring it up 
would have killed three or four appropria- 
tion bills and forced a spring session of the 
new Congress. This nobody wanted. 

I think it must be admitted that the last 
session of the Forty-third Congress is 
entitled to great praise for what it resisted 
in the way of dangerous and extravagant 
legislation. Only a very moderate Civil 
Rights Bill got through, and that is the 
only legislation which can in any sense be 
called political. There were several large 
jobs which have been pressing hard at its 
doors all winter, and they all were rejected. 
The Texas Pacific, the Northern Pacific, 
Pacific Mail, half a dozen sewing machine 
patents—one and all were defeated. An 
extravagant bounty bill was passed, and 
the President had the sense and moral 
courage to refuse his signature to it and it 
is dead. It had some excellent features; 
but it was the claim agents who cared most 
for its passage and did most to carry it 
through. Ali the regular bills passed; but 
some of them only went through an hour 
before the hour of noon had arrived. One 
very bad step was taken—a long step toward 
the restoration of the franking privilege, 
with all its abomiuations. The provision 
that seeds and all public documents may 
go free through the mails till next De- 
cember revives one of the worst fea, 
tures “of the old franking law. Why 
stop December ist, 1875? If itis a good 
provision now, why not hereafter? It per- 
petuates the costly book-publishing nui- 
sance. Millions are flung away on poor 
books. They have accumulated till there 
are tons of them stacked away in every 
garret in Washington. There will. be a 
general clearing out now; and then, when 
ihe pew. Congress. arrives, the Jaw will be 
exlended, aud when the. presidential cam- 





paign and election are over. it will be made 





to apply to correspondence, and then the 
franking privilege as it used to exist will 
be fully restored. .. Civil .service reform 
abandoned and the franking privilege re- 
stored—what does it indicate?. Are our 
public men hopelessly selfish or are the peo- 
ple careless of their highest interests? 

Mr. Blaine’s farewell speech to the House 
will not soon be forgotten by those who 
heard it. The words convey no impression 
of the scene, for it was the surrounding facts 
which gave it such power over the hearts of 
those present. The audience was immense. 
It was the farewell word after many yearsof 
association and from a man of great mag- 
netic power, and the result was a most 
thrilling scene. There is, probably, no 
public man in the country to-day who 


| could call forth such plaudits from such an 


audience. These were for the most part 
bhard-headed and not particularly soft- 
hearted politicians, of all parties and every 
section of the country; and yet the moment 
Mr. Blaine had concluded they were wild 
with excitement. Many were in tears and 
not a single man in) that vast sea, unless I 
except. Gen. Butler, stood unmoved, No 
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such “scene has ever been witnessed in 


Congress before, and I do not wonder that 
the friends of Mr. Blaine regard it as a 
prophecy of his future. ‘* Place him be- 
fore the people as a national.candidate,” 
they say, ‘‘and he would sweep the coun- 


try.” D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5th, 1875. 


YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


BY JOHN HALL, D.D. 





(Dr. HALL delivered to the Yale theological stu- 
dents, last week, his final lectures, reports of which, 
condensed by himself, for publication in THE IyDE- 
PENDENT, are given below.] 

LreorurE No. 1X 
THE PREACHING REQUIRED BY THE TIMES, 


WHILE we may freely admit that the 
apostle presented truth in one way, the 
Reformers in another, and successful 
preachers in our time in yet another, yet 
we must also remember that the truth isthe 
same throughout. To Luther and Calvin 


the weapons were furnished by Paul and | 


the other sacred writers, as to preachers 
now. The times are to be taken into ac- 
count only in so far as they suggest the 
method of applying the fixed truth; not as 
if we had latitude allowed to us to decide 
what Paul and Peter would have taught 
men if they had lived in our time. 

In point of fact, moreover, ‘‘ the times,” 
for our purposes, have changed little. Men 
and women do not change with the change 
from smacks to steam!) ats, from coaches to 
railway trains. Human nature, the carnal 
mind, the Jaws of thought, all real human 
needs, are just the same they ever were. 
Nor has the author of evil invented or im- 
proved -nuch since the original temptation. 
His devices are much the same now as in 
the latet temptation of our Lord. His 
ageocies and results now are as they were 
in Sodom and in Babylon. Worldliness 
now is in substance the same as before the 
flood. Conservative picns as to religious 
teaching, you see, are not the product of a 
stupid or indolent aversion to improvement, 
but the result of convictions as to the 
nature of things. 

There is some vanity in the estimate we 
form of “our times.” Patients in the 
hospital think their cases unprecedented; 
criminals, their crimes without parallel ; 
and villages, their history most remarkable. 
We know our times better than others, 
and we do not want to think them com- 
monplace. Let us clearly know and tell the 
truth God has given, and it will suit all 
times, as the air fits all healthy lungs and 
the sunlight all eyes, from the beginning. 

Yet this will not prevent our studying 
the features of human life, that we may see 
the best modes of urging and enforcing this 
truth. Nor must we dwell on the sup- 
posed bad elements only, as many do—a 
discouraging plan; but on the evil and the 
good. Weare not at antagonism with all 
the great forces of our time. Many of them 
are the work of Him to whom “all power is 
given.” We sre gratefully to recognize 
these and co-operate with them. He is 
yoking to the chariot of the Gospel many 
of these forces. We must avail ourselves of 
this fact, and teach and preach accordingly. 
Let us first get over the discouraging fea- 


| 


tures; taking care not to fall into the delu- 
sion that the world is ever so much worse 
than it used to be because we get its crimes 
served up—picturesquely—with our break- 
fasts, as our fathers did not. 

Wealth is now overestimated. It has 
come suddenly to many. Material resources 
are utilized with greater than former 
rapidity. Nature has been subdued on a 
large scale in this century. Gold has been 
given freely against the pay-day of the 
world’s laborers. The money successes of 
men have been blown abroad and magnified, 
so that the eager and ambitious are stimu- 
lated. A little religion goes for a great deal 
ina rich man. Even the Church catches 
the infection, pays court to the wealthy, 
and tries the common secular plans of 
getting on. 

All this determines the course of a faith- 
ful preacher. Even the Old Testament, in 
which wealth had a high place, emphasizes 
its transiency, insufficiency, and decep- 
tiveness. The directions to Timothy we 
are to respect and follow, not in the narrow, 
selfish, jealous envy of the rich, which 
makes the coarse credulous as to any crimes 
charged on them; but in the wise, discrim- 
inating spirit of our Lord, who teaches the 
right use of the world’s wealth, and of 
Paul, who instructed on systematic benefi- 
cence. We are to show how friends are 
to be made for the heavenly world, how 
money is to be utilized, what obligations its 
possession involves, how the Church is to be 
maintained in efficiency—and ail this with- 
out the fear of appearing to plead our own 
cause. We are to instruct the young as to 
the actual value of wealth; for, if one goes 
to ruin through poverty, two stumble and 
fall over fortunes or inthe too eager pur- 
suit of them. 7 

Money is extravagantly used in our time, 
not for the sake of what it brings, always, 
but with a vulgar ostentation and pride in 
laying it out. We know of the luxury of 
decaying Rome, of sinking Tyre, of Baby- 
lon, when “living delicately.” In all these 
communities the brave simplicity that won 
greatmess was lost, and easy, seif-indulg- 
ent ostentation honeycombed society and 
brought ultimate ruin. If any light is in 
the Bible on these subjects, the pulpit should 
reflect it. If anything is said in favor of 
modesty, meekness in men and women, 
ministers, should re-echo it. Why build 
Magdalen asylums with Christian money, 
and then with women’s display in dress 
and decoration make the broad road along 
which careless daughters pun to these 
‘‘charities”? But the Word is fearless, 
implicit, and uncompromising on these 
points. It makes no morzof royal trap- 
pings and glittering gems on the godless 
than we do of the feathers and war-paint 
of the savage. It discloses a heavenly and 
eternal life, the view of which corrects the 
estimates of earthly glory; as Jesus, who 
knew the splendors of the New Jerusalem, 
was not, like his disciples, carried away in 
admiration of the great stones of the earthly. 

Physical studies are highly rated in our 
day. They attract and fascinate with more 
than a sentimental inte: They are 
‘*bread-and-butter” sciences, easily turned 
into money. The wise men of the earlier 
times, from being naturalists and specialists, 
received the favor of kings and the venera- 
tion of the masses, and by and by they be- 
came magicians, the authorities in things 
moral and religious. Men are apt—most 
illogically—to conclude that an authority 
in one department is so in all; asif a micro- 
scope could clear up @ point of law or 
casuistry, or a telescope bring the invisible 


_world nearer, or Turner be infallible in 


botany because he painted stone pines. 
This fact is to influence the pulpit, not 
to frown on Sciente, which has her own 
ministry and dignity; but to show its 
place and to compel the attention of the 
physicist himself to the concurrent facts of 
morals and religion. The mind molded by 
the plans of physical studies grows insolent 
and rejects all that will not submit to the 
dissecting knife or the crucible. Techuical 
knowledge, not true philosophy, is apt to 
be ekeptical. The naturalist has one book; 
we have a second. He deals with a Creator; 
we also with a Father. He has one world; 
we have two. He gives over the universe 
to law; we see the laws as the thoughts of 
a personal God. He is sorely puzzled by 
prayer; we, like the philosopher, in reply 











to the sophist’s proof of ‘the impepeis 
of motion, say ‘Let us pray.” 

So the fine arts are highly estimated in 
our time and introduced into,the service of 
religion. We have to study and set forth 
the limits to which their tribute can be re- 
ceived. without loss, for the history of the 
MetCict, of Leo X, of the Augustan Ageof 
Rome, and of France goes to show that.art 
may rise high when.religion and morals 
are sinking very low. 8o the idolatry ot 
genius into which men rup has to be 
checked by the constant lifting up of the 
one standard of judgment in things spirit 
ual, Weston is mo judge of a Christian's 
walk and conversation because he is 4 
famous pedestrian; and just as little is s 
painter or a word-painter an authority ip 
divine things. “Let God be true and avery 
man a liar.” 

We must cheerfully recognize the good 
influences at work in our day, co-operate 
with them, and direct them. Such is inde- 
pendence of thought in opposition to 
fathers, the Church, the state councils, and 
the old kings who so long ruled mind, and, 
like other kings, have gone out of business 
Let us not fear this, but be glad of it. 
Our Book says: ‘* Prove all things.” It ism 
good timein which to live and labor. Such 
a good feature is humanity sustained by 
ethnology, urged in Scripture, relieving the 
miner, teaching the factory child, reform- 
ing the prisoner, deprecating war, mitigat- 
ing its horrors; We supply the fuel and 
feed the flume of wise Christian benevo- 
lence. 

Such good elements of the life of our 
time we have in revived missionary. zeal 
and yearning for Christian co-operation. 
It is the province of the preacher to direct, 
cultivate, and utilize these tendencies, to 
promote co-operation, division of labor, 
and distribution of agencies, so that no 
power be lost in rivalry or in mischievous 
competition. Weserve ourselves heirsto the 
historic church of Jesus Christ in all ages, 
and it would be indescribably mean .to 
glorify the mighty dead who are at the safe 
distance of Heaven from us and to ignore 
their representatives In the next parish. 

We should rejoice, too, in the practical 
temper of our times: the inquiry eud bono: 
the matter-of-fact recoil against sentiment- 
alism. The Bible is the most sensible book 
in the world, and its rule is: “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” §o are we to 
guide the personal activity enlisted in good 
objects, putting all service in its right 
place, not as a means of acceptance, but a 
cheerful fruit of tt—Abel first, and then his 
offering, being respected. We are to dis- 
criminate between fussy, noisy energy of 
the flesh and genuine work in the Spirit, 
and to make men feel that being takes prec- 
edence of doing, character of co-operation. 
Christian laborers have to take heed to 
themselves and to the doctrine. 


Lecrure No. X. 

THE SUURCES OF POWER IN THE PULPIT. 

It is difficult to find a phrase that will 
exactly describe the elements that go to 
give weight and iufiuence to pulpit minis- 
trations, for they are not all of one. kind ; 
nor do I propose to specify all, only 
those which in a great’ degree are affected 
by what we are and in relation to which we 
have responsibility. A man bas nothing to 
say to the form of his countenance, the hue 
of his skin, or the hight of his stature. To- 
day we are concerned with those elments to 
which we have something to say. 

(a,). There is a legitimate influence founded 
on offi@ial standing. We are ministers. 
We do not etand just where the Christian 
people stand. Of course, if we took airs, 
or walked on stilts because ordained, we 
should be contemptible, no matter what 
other qualities we possessed, But, apart 
from this folly, which as men and gentle- 
men we sbould avoid, we are called to the 
ministry and so regarded by the people, 
This can be established on two lines of 
thought. The apostles never kept back the 
mention of their office, never tried to de- 
nude themselves of its dignity, They 
were meek and .lowly as men and willing 





to stoop for the good of others; but it _ 


was as apostles they labored, wrote, and 
condescended to men of low estate. 
And they urged the Christian people 
to obey and honor those who were set over 
them. They put the ministers ip places of 
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suthority and claimed for them a certain 
deference. And, to the credit of the Ohris- 
tian people be it said, they usually yield 
this deference until our feebleness or folly 
alienates them. Now we must do nothing 
to lessen this power given us. We are min- 
isters and to be ministers always and 
everywhere. We speak inthe pulpit as 
ministers of Jesus Christ. 

In this connection it may not be improper 

osay tbat our usefulness in some degree 

will be affected by the attitude we assume 
toward our brother ministers. We should 
have more sympathy with ministers than 
with other men—more particularly as the 
world is more ready to believe evil against 
them than againstother men. All rivalry, all 
querulous gossiping regarding them, all 
invidious comparisons we should discour- 
age. Alleflorts to withdraw from them 
and attract to ourselyes are doubly bad, 
unworthy of us, and mischievous to the 
pecple, who thus come to believe that there 
is no disinterestedness, and that we are 
simply seeuring our professional success. 

And, if thescriptural view of our position 
be doubted, let us ask what is the meaniug 
of our associations, presbyteries, councils, 
and licenses and recognitions? Do they 
not all proceed on the common assumption 
that, on one ground or another, a minister 
has a distinct official standing. . There is no 
need to forego the vantage-ground we 
enjoy, and to say practically to the people: 
““Never mind what I am. Weigh these 
thoughts.” Surely, we are ambassadors for 
Christ, and ,the ambassador Owes. some- 
thing to the power he represents. 

(0.) . We have the power of educated in- 
tellect. We have not only the ordinary ad- 
vantages of intelligence and culture; we 
have been specially instructed on the very 
subjects of which we discourse. We are 
specialists. This Book of the Lord bas been 
our study; all the appliances of a seminary 
have been used for our training to be ex- 
positors of this volume. Have you ever 
gone to hear a man reputed to be an 
authority on a particular line witbout hav- 
ing @ certain preparation of mind for 
listening with respect to what he says? Of 
course, if he fell noticeably below your ideal, 
you were disappointed ; but he must so fall 
to drive away your docility. So it is with 
ministers. We are expected to give light, 
and if we give it and are recognized as real 
teachers we have an ever-growing influence, 
The people will attend tbe more the more 
we give them to attend to. Many of them 
have devoted little time to the great themes 
of which we speak, If, as educated men, 
we bring them to their minds and make 
them plain, we gain a firmer and firmer 
hold on their interest and an ever-growing 

power for good. Persons with the most 
friendly feeling toward ministers often 
say: ‘‘I cannot recall anything of what he 
says.” They feel the loss. Others again 
will tell you they get something to think 
of—something distinct, tangible, practical, 
and the church service is a positive boon to 
them. Make the most of this element. 
Give the hearers something they can carry 
away. 

(c.) There is the power of the man bhim-* 
self, which gives weight to his words. 
**He was a good man, full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith, and much people was 
added unto the Lord.” Is this colloca- 
tion accidental or intentional? A_ real 
man is always greater than anytbing he 
can say; but his greatness goes in a 
sense with his words. There is power 
of simple continuance, power of: Chris- 
tian living, power of active sympathy, 
power from association in joys and sorrows, 
power from good done. A man carries all 
this with him to the pulpit. Not only the 
mind and thought of a life-time, but the 
high and unselfish effort of a life-time go 
into his sermons. Each one of them is not 
only a part of him, it has the force of all 
he has done and is, behind it. 

Need I say that this is an argument for 
longer p&astorates ; that the people are fool- 
ish for their own sakes when desiring a 
new voicein the pulpit every two or three 
years; that it-is a plea for consistency, 
Christian activity and diligence in every 
form of beneficence over and above the 
services of the pulpit? Gentlemen, when 
helping the poor, when comforting the 
aorrowing, when warning and reclaiming the 
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erring, when praying by the cradleof stick 
child with a distracted mother, you are, if 
not adding to the bulk of your MSS., laying 
ap force for your sermons of the best human 
kind. Dr. Norman McLeod, of the Bar- 
‘ony Parish, Glasgow, had immense power 
asa preacher to workingmen. When you 
heard him, asI did, you were most struck 
with the sensible advice he gave them. 
But aback of his unadorned words lay the 
visits he made in their homes, the counsels 
in their clubs, and the organizations he 
built up for their good. So it must be with 
all of us in the spheres in which we labor. 

(@.) There is the power of the Word 
itself. How often it discloses a man to 
himself, so that he concludes some one has 
been talking about him to the minister. 
“It is quick and powerful.” We must let 
it speak. What can we know but as it dis- 
closes truth to us? What are we for but 
to proclaim this truth? It has the power 
of adaptation, as was shown yesterday. It 
bas the power of penetration.. ‘‘ He told 
me all things that ever I did.” It has the 
power of impressing. “The voice of the 
Lord is full of majesty.” It has the power 
of consoling. ‘‘ Wherefore comfort one 
another with these words,” It has the 
power of suggesting. Nothing awakens so 
much thought as the Bible, There are 
minds that would be sluggish and apathetic 
without it. It has the power of refining. 
There are many who are gentle who would 
be coarse and vulgar but for the truth 
which is in them. They commune with 
God, and they are elevated by the commun- 
ications. A female servant goes to Italy 
with the lady on whom she waits. Sheisa 
communicant ia the church. Sbe never 
read Cmsar, Horace, Livy, or a Ro- 
man history; but she had read the 
Epistles of Paul, including that to the Ro- 
mans, and when she wrote me from Rome 
—for she is a correspondent of mine—her 
letter had intelligence and interest, the 
whole materials of which the, well-used 
Bible supplied. 

But we weaken and lose this power in 
the degree in which we are other than 
Bible preachers. The poetry, picture- 
making, subtle analysis or philosophical 
discussion which we elaborately set forth 
may do us immense credit as thinkers or 
reasoners or declaimers. But itis not the 
Word of God. It is not what God bids us 
give the people. It is not the. children’s 
bread, though it may be ingenious and 
lovely as intellectual confectionery. For 

(¢). There is the power of the Holy Ghost. 
He came on ancient prophets, and their 
utterances were revelations, He came on 
the Son of Man, and he spake with author- 
ity. He came on primitive believers, and 
their words were like fire. He is with 
eyery true and spiritual teacher, and his 
presence is the measure of spiritual power. 

I will not dwell on themes that are famil- 
iar to you in the pulpit and in the class- 
room; but I may be permitted to say that 
in the degree ia which the Holy Ghost is 
owned and relied on will commonly be our 
success. We do not preach the Holy 
Ghost. We tell men, indeed, of the need 
of his operations and the results he pro- 
duces through the truth. Like Owen, we 
must preach on regeneration, sanctifica- 
tion, and kindred themes, But we preach 
Christ: and the Holy Gaost, who does not 
speak of himself, but of Christ, goes 
with the word. He testifies, and opens 
men’s eyes to see and their hearts to 
feel the demonstration. We say in the 
Creed: “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” Let 
us carry this belief to the study, to the 
closet, to the pulpit. Read books like 
Artbur’s ‘* Tongue of Fire”; read the 
hearts of your hearers; read your own; 
read Isaiah and John and Paul and James, 
and you will feel that you speak with true 
and real power only when, as with t!«_ 
Messiab, “the Spirit of the Lord God s 
upon” you. All sing ‘‘ Come, Holy Spirit, 
heavenly dove, with all thy quickening 
powers” in the prayer-meeting and the 
church service. Carry it into the pulpit 
in truth,and reality, for one word spoken in 
the Holy Ghost is worth a thousand in 
mere human wisdom. 








Tue faculty of Wabash College would 
not allow its students to enter- jhe atater- 
collegiate Oratorical Contest which I 
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FORWARD. 


“Jr is a maxim of military art,” said 
Napoleon, “ that the army which remains 
in its entrenchments is beaten.” That is 
eminently true in the Church. If it stands 
still it wastes. If it continues to stand still 
it forfeits its right to be called a church. 
The Church is not a mutual admiration so- 
ciety, not merely a refuge into which the 
exposed may run for protection and safety; 
itis an army sent forth to subdue the world. 

That was a sublime spectacle when the 
eleven Apostles accepted their commission 
and went forth against Roman power, 
Jewish bigotry, heathen | superstition— 
against a whole world. This handful of 
men marched right in the face of the 
genius of the age, right in the face of the 
spirit of the whole world. They declared 
that Greek, Jew, Roman, Asiatic, Alexan- 
arian were all wrong. They aimed to rev- 
olutionize the whole of society, of thought, 
of feeling—the habits, manners, and cus- 
toms of the centuries. Absurd as it seemed, 
they formed themselves in line and went 
forward, not only without a shadow of de- 
spair, but with a triumphant anticipation 
of victory. Nor was it with any blindness 
of enthusiasm that they began. They were 
not rash men, rushing on with audacity be- 
cause they were ignorant of the difficulty 
and danger. They had counted the cost 
and they were fully aware of the greatness 
of their work. They quietly accepted their 
chargé and with sublime courage presented 
a front of abandful against the world. Not 
one trembled, not one ran away, as they 
went to battle, knowingly to suffer, but also 
to conquer. They believed the words: 
‘* Whatsoever is born of God overcometh 
the world” ; and the strange thing is that, 
born of God, they did overcome the world, 
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“The whole body of the old society of Ju- 
daism and of heathenism actually crumbled 
to pieces before these few resolute-men” 
Not by force, ner diplomacy, nor philoso 
phy did they succeed; but by the power of 
faith. They believed in their cause, they 
believed.in their Leader, and they acted in 
accordance with that belief. 


The same aggressive spiritis needed in 
the churches to-day. They must march 
right on with a faith that shall not acknowl- 
edge the possibility of defeat. The aim 
must be to be always in the field, always 
on the march, always winning victories. 
This should be regarded as practicable. 
Churches have existed, churches do exist 
in which the normal condition is that of 
continuous revival activity, in whieh, in- 
stead of looking upon gains from the world 


+ as a wonder, the wonder has been that all 


around have not been converted. These 
are churches full of faith, full of expecta- 
tion, full of power. It should become the 
distinct aim of every church to be in con- 
tinual revival. 

True, there are seasons better adapted for 
a general advance than others. Not be- 
cause God is more propitious at one time 
than at another, not because he has occa- 
sion to recruit his spent energies; but the 
sympathetic and social part of our nature 
has a varying character. In the church 
there is not only the mighty power of the 
Infinite, there is also the finite and change. 
able element of man’s nature. From 
causes we may not explain, the motions of 
men’s hearts and minds are unequal, and 
for the interaction of numbers and the 
familiar stimulus of society times and sea- 
sons must be observed. ‘The social concen- 
tration of winter and spring has been taken 
advantage of in the churches of this coun- 
try for special work. But it has been 
proved that there is no occasion for limit- 
ing special activity to these seasons. The 
call is always to advance. The attitude of 
the church should always be alert and ex- 
pectant. Not only on the Day of Pentecost 
was there great gain to the apostolic 
churches; but we read a little later on, when 
the churches in Judea, Galilee, and Sama- 
ria had rest, then, “ walking in the fear of 
the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, they were multiplied.” They were 
in such a state of activity that daily there 
were additions made to them. So should 
they be at the present day—not rousing 
occasionally to spasmodic activity and then 
falling back behind their entrenchinents, 
but always feeling the imperativeness of 
the command ‘‘Go, make disciples.” As 
an army, the churches should be feeilng 
along the opposing lines, finding the points 
of least resistance, concentrating upon 
those points, always crowding the enemy 
They must push their lines up into the 
spiritual wickedness in high places, press 
them down into the dens of sottish degra- 
dation. They must always cast themselves 
into the exhilarating task of Christian con- 
quest. 

If we stand still, we stagnate and lose. 
As one has well said,:“ the churches should 
never be below the conversion point.” 

In order that this idea of continual ad- 
vance or perpetual revival activity may be 
made feasible to the eyes of the members of 
the churches, those who are called to lead 
must abound in resources. Not by follow- 
ing the same methods and working in the 
same old ruts is the result to be attained. 
The soldiers lose their ambition if the same 
plan is pursued, especially if success does 
not crown each undertaking; and those 
that are to be conquered prepare themselves 
to resist the plan that is well known. There 
has been success in bringing together the 
people in large meetings. This has been 
the favorite plan in this country. But pre- 
vailing sickness or the inclemency of the 
season may prevent this at another time. 
Is, then, the advance to stop? No. The 
wise leader wil] then organize skirmishing 
parties—little praying bands, conversational 
or neighborhood meetings, tract distrib- 
utors, Visitors to go from house to house— 
and tbus hang upon the flanks or any ex- 
posed part of the foe, giving him no peace, 
keeping up the attack all the time. He 
will find a nucleus in the church ready for 
work and will keep that fully employed. 
He will start with two or three in the Sun- 
day-school, in the women’s prayer-meeting, 
in the official board of the church. He 





will not work at the same point every time 
but he will work somewhere all the time. 
He will not distress his faithful ones by 
ordering an advance all along the line when 
it is impossible for the army to move; but 
he will in some way be steadily pushing 
forward, keeping up the morale of the 
whole army and gaining all the time. 

The power is, of course, of God. But 
his glory and power are to be made mani- 
fest and to be applied by the Church. His 
glory and power wait always for dispen- 
sation, Infinite treasures of grace and 
power reside in him; but restrained, held 
back, a power confined, a glory concealed.- 
And what restrains? What binds and 
holds, ingloriously inactive, those exhaust- 
less and ever-present resources? What, 
when on earth, ignobly cramped the Christ, 
who would, but could not—could not do 
his mighty works there because of their 
unbelief? Worthless and weak as the 
members of churches are, yet, astounding 
fact, they do stand at the gate of heavenly 
forces, and they succeed in holding back 
or more conspicuously inviting the con- 
quering power. His glory shines just in 
proportion as his friends prepare the way 
for him to do his redeeming works and 
scatter bis princely gifts. This is what our 
Lord would always have us do—put him on 
achievement. And such deeds as belong to 
him to do this tortured world now begs to 
witness and receive at his hands, 

An example for the Church we have in 
that old Prussian general who had but one 
word of advice in all the councils of war. 
When repulse came, and the question was 
‘“What next?” he always replied: ‘‘ For- 
ward!” When victory was gained, and the 
question arose ‘* What shall we do with it?” 
the same one word came, just as quick and 
imperative: ‘‘ Forward!” §o for the Chris- 
tian Church, before revival, in the midst of 
revival, always and unceasingly: “ For. 
ward, forward!” 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Tue Forty-third Congress began its ca- 
reer with an overwhelming and even dan- 
gerous Republican majority in both houses, 
We say dangerous because a political party 
may be too strong for its own safety. The 
Senate consisted of fifty Republicans, nine- 
teen Democrats, and four Liberal Repub- 
licans, leaving one vacancy, which still re- 
mains. The House consisted of one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine Republicans, eighty- 
eight Democrats, and four Liberal Repub- 
licans, leaving one vacancy. The political 
complexion of both houses will show a 
very marked change in the next Congress, 
The Republicans in the Senate, counting 
Senators Ferry of Connecticut, Cameron 
of Wisconsin, and Christiancy of Mich- 
igan as Republicans, will be forty-three; 
the Democrats will be twenty-eight; the 
Liberal Republicans will be two; leay- 
ing one vacancy in the senatorial repre- 
sentation of Louisiana. This shows a loss 
of seven Republican senators and of two 
Liberal Republicans, and a gain of nine 
Democratic senators, as the result ‘of the 
recent senatorial elections, while giving a 
Republican majority of thirteen in the 
Senate. The House, so far as now elected, 
will consist of one hundred and sixty-one 
Democrats, one hundred Republicans, six 
Liberal Republicans, three Independent 
Republicans, and five Independent Reform- 
ers, with seventeen members yet to be 
elected. The Democrats have gained sev- 
enty-three members In the House and the 
Republicans have lost ninety-nine. 

Looking behind these figures, to the pop- 
ular vote in 1872,as compared with that of 
1874, we find a corresponding change in 
that vote. The Republican majority of 
more than seven hundred thousand in 1872 
has been swept away, and succeeded by a 
Democratic majority of nearly five hundred 
thousand in 1874. This prodigious change 
has occurred during the lifetime of the 
Forty-third Congress. What it means is 
that the majority of the American people 
have not been satisfied with this Congress 
or with the coursé pursued by the Admin- 
istration. The fact may as well be stated as 
to exist unstated. Nothing is to be gained 
by ignoring it. Be the reasons in detail 
what they may, there étands the fact, as 
evident as a mathematical demonstration 
‘can make anything. Of the one hundred 
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and ninety-nine Republican members of the 

Lower House of the Forty-third Congress 
one hundred and thirty have been remanded 
to private life. Many of these retired 
members could well be spared, while the 
defeat of others is a serious loss to the 
nation. 

The two great questions on which the 
public mind has been exercised and which 
more than all others have affected the 
popular vote are the currency question and 
the Southern question—both very difficult 
matters to handle. In respect to the first 
both Democrats and Republicans have been 
about equally divided, and neither have 
had any well-defined policy; yet the party 
in power has had to bear the responsibility 
of whatever measures were adopted. The 
panic of 1878 and the consequent distress 
among the people intensified this responsi- 
bility and disposed them to hold the party 
to a most rigid account. What the party 
has needed, but has not had, is a well- 
matured financial policy, that looks squarely 
toward specie payment; and there can be 
no doubt that the lack of such a policy, 
connected with the state of the country, 
has been to it a most serious disadvantage. 
If the times are hard the people are very 
apt to lay the whole blame upon the Gov- 
ernment. The wise way in such matters is 
to find out what should be done, and then 
proceed boldly and firmly to do it, 

The Southern question in its varying 
phases for the last two years has brought 
the public mind in contact with one of the 
most important problems of our political 
history. The policy of the party in power 
in dealing with the Southern states since 
their reconstruction has been too largely 
one of extreme legislation, involving the 
exercise of doubtful powers, to say the 
least, and, as we believe, powers not 
granted by the Constitution, Had the 
House Force Bill been passed by the Senate, 
this policy would have culminated to an 
appalling climax. It would have virtually 
become a war policy in time of peace. We 
have found it impossible to give our sup- 
port to such a policy. We believe it to be 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution, to be establishing a most danger- 
ous precedent, and more likely to defeat 
than to secure the end it professes to seek. 
There can be no question that the public 
mind strongly dissents from the theory 
which in time of peace proposes virtually 
torule the domestic affairs of the Southern 
states by Federal legislation. 


The lamented Lincoln showed his pro- 
verbial sagacity when, at a Cabinet meeting 
held soon after the surrender of Lee, he 
said: “ We can’t undertake to run state 
governments in all these Southern states. 
Their people must do that, though I reckon 
at first they may do it badly.” They had 
better do it badly until their own experi- 
ence teaches them to do it better, rather 
than have the General Government under- 
take to doitforthem. If they are states, 
then they must be left to exercise the 
powers of states, without Federal interfer- 
ence. The General Government cannot 
usurp these powers or displace them with- 
out peril to the whole system. The counsel 
of Vice-President Wilson, in his letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Springfield 
Republican, is in favor of a more concilia- 
tory policy toward the South; and this, 
though not the creed of Butler Republicans, 
is, in our judgment, entirely right. At 
any rate, it is the creed of the people, by a 
very large preponderance, and the creed, 
too, of the wiser men of the Republican 
party. 

We desire that Democracy should not be 
restored to power, and, hence, wish to see 
the Republican party standing on a basis 
that will sustain it before the people and 
prepare it to enter into the great struggle 
of 1876 with a prospect of success: With 
all its faults, it is the grandest party that 
has ever existed in this country. It has 
done more things in the interests of liberty 
and equal rights than any other party of 
our political history. It has mo right to 
commit suicide or follow blind and even 
corrupt leaders to its own destruction. One 
of the blessings of its recent disaster we 
find in the fact that most of these leaders 
have been laid aside by the people. The 
disaster, though by no means necessarily 
portending a defeat in 1876, is, nevertheless, 
@ warniog which Republicans ought tq 
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have the sagacity to heed. There will be 
but two parties in the next presidential 
election—the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican—and one or the other will win the 
whole prize. It will be no half victory on 
either side. 








THE DEFUNCT CONGRESS. 


Tue ‘evil done by Congresses lives after 
them; but the good they do is too apt to be 
forgotten when they adjourn sinedie. And 
this is especially the case with the Forty- 
third Congress, which is assailed on all 
sides and is nowhere spoken well of. Yet 
the Forty-third Congress did- much to en- 
title it. to the grateful remembrance of the 
people, and if it did not do more it was be- 
cause the work which it was required to 
do was the most perplexing and momentous 
tbat any legislative body ever had to under- 
take, while the time allotted to do it in was 
too brief for the’proper consideration of a 
tithe of the subjects it was under the neces- 
sity of dealing with. In point of morality 
and character the Forty-third Congress will 
compare favorably with any other, and was 
certainly superior to its immediate prede- 
cessor, much of whose bad legislation it had 
to reform, while it was immensely superior 
to any Congress which had assembled dur- 
ing the decade proceeding the Rebellion. 
But in respect to the ability of what may be 
called its leading members the Forty-third 
Congress was clearly greatly deficient. In 
looking over the list of its members, we fail 
to discover the names of any men who 
could be mentioned among the distinguished 
statesmen who led their parties and shaped 
the policy of the Government in the 
earlier years of the Republic. It is a 
subject for grave reflection that, as the 
number of members have increased,’as the 
country has expanded, and the demand for 
men of greater ability to conduct the 
national affuirs bas become more imper- 
ative, the requisite talent in our represente 
atives has steadily diminished. This has 
been apparent for many years, and when 
Cobden was last in this country he asked 
for the cause of the anomaly; but no gatis- 
factory explanation could be offered. We 
cannot expect a fresh crop of Clays and 
Websters at every new Congress; but what 
might be expected is that in every Congress 
there would be a sufficient supply of men 
of first-rate ability to direct the business of 
legislation, and that the party responsi- 
ble for the Government would be able 
to find a leader in whose judgment, 
capacity, and honor they could trust. But 
po such man was to be found in the Forty- 
third Congress, and, for lack of such a one, 
members were under the necessity of ac- 
cepting the lead of General Butler in many 
cases where they would have joined ina 
revolt if there had been any one to take 
them in charge. The Speaker was a man 
of superior capacity in his position—the 
best, doubtless, who has filled it since the 
time of Clay; but whether he would have 
proved equal to the needs of the hour and 
made himself the leader of his party isa 
question we will not assume to answer. 

The Opposition was worse off even than 
the Republicans; their best men were of 
very light timber at the best. By selecting 
Fernando Wood as their candidate for the 
speakership at the commencement of the 
first session they plainly enough exhibited 
their utter poverty of material; yet he was 
their most experienced man, and, though 
shallow, pretentious, and lacking wholly 
in moral character, they had to take him, 
and may be compelled to accept him as 
their best man when the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress shall assemble, next December. New 
York, we are grieved to admit, made but a 
poor show in the Forty-third Congress, and, 
though having tbe greatest number 
of members, the Empire State had 
the smallest number of first-rate men in 
her delegation. Massachusetts had al- 
ways stood first in 1ank in the Nation- 
al Capital, and in point of ability and 
influence she certainly did not occupy a 
secondary position in the Forty-third 
Congress ; but she was first only because 
the rest were second or third rate. But 
there was not much for any state to make 
a boast of. Our member at large, Mr. Tre- 
main, carried with him to. Washington a 
locai reputation for capacity which he 
failed to sustain, one of our city mem- 








he was subjected, and one of the Brooklyn 
Members found it convenient to resign. 
There was a lack of personal stamina 
in too many of the members, and 
the tremendous pressure to which all were 
subjected, failed to bring out the strength 
which was so much needed. The news- 
papers in all parts of the country are re- 
joicing over the termination of General 
Butler’s congressional career. All the 
troubles that have occurred are laid at his 
door. He is accused of misleading, rather 
than of leading, his party, and the hope 
which rests upon the next Congress is en- 
couraged by the reflection that it will be 
altogether free from the influences of But- 
ler, But to blame. him -for all the wrong- 
doing of the Forty-third Congress is only 
to admit that there was not strength enough 
or capacity to resist him; and if he was a 
power, it was only because all the rest 
lacked the power to lead. 

The next Congress is likely to be a more 
inefficient one still. It wil) lack much of the 
ability which sustained the Forty-third; it 
will have a greater number of new and in- 
experienced members; the late rebels of the 
South will be present in dangerous force, 
and those who might have contended with 
them will be missing. There is no lack of 
congressional ability nor of good statesmen 
in the country ; but the grand difficulty is 
to get them into Congress under our present 
system, whica requires a representative 
to live in the district he represents. If 
our representatives could have the priv- 
ilege which British members have of seek- 
ing a constituency where they could find 
one willing to accept their services there 
would be a better class of men in Congress, 
although the very brief time which a Con- 
gress lasts must always be a serious bar to 
the membership of experienced men. Two 
years are hardly sufficient to enable even a 
man of brilliant talents to acquire the 
habits and knowledge requisite to make.a 
useful member. 


Editorial Rotes. 


Hon. J. G. Buanxe, who in the next Congress 
will be on the floor, and not in the Speaker’s 
chair, has held tbe position of Speakership for 
six years in succession—a length of time ex- 
eeeded by only two of his predecessors and 
equaled by only two others. The House of 
Representatives has never had bis superior as 
a presiding officer and very seldom his equal. 
He retires from this position with a most hon- 
orable record, commanding the respect and 
commendation of his friends and even his 
political foes. Perfectly familiar with the 
patliamentary rules of procedure, quick to 
perceive their application, prompt and firm 
in applying them, candid and fair to- 
ward afl parties, very seldom erring in his 
decisions, sagacious in appointing the 
standing committees of the House, a hard 
worker and capable of almost any amount of 
labor, Mr. Blaine has proved himself the man 
for the position, honoring it quite as much as 
he has been honored by it. The Democrats 
will find it exceedingly difficult to supply his 
place with a Speaker of equal ability. It 
is too soon to discuss the question of 
candidates for the next Presidency; yet, when 
the time comes, James G. Blaine will be, at 
least, one of the persons, and probably the 
most prominent, that will attract the attention 
of the Republican party. We know of no one 
who would be more likely to unite the party 
or secure the general confidence of the coun- 
try. His administrative abilities and sound 
judgment have borne the test of time. He has 
never been a failure anywhere or in anything. 








WE congratulate the country generally and 
the Republican party particularly that the 
infamous Force Bill, which was concocted by 
a party caucus, which the best men of the 
Republican party opposed, but which was 
passed by the House, under the lead of General 
Butler, met its deserved fate in the Senate, 
The Senate having paid it the formal compli- 
ment of two readings on successive days, left 
it to die on the table. We designate the bill 
as infamous because it was largely made up of 
legal falsehoods. The words ‘‘rébellion and 
invasion,” as occurring in the Constitution, it 
so misconstrued as to steal the power to do 
what the Constitution never contemplated and 
never gave Congress the least authority for 
doing. The bill was, hence, @ fraud against 
the plain and natural meaning of the 
language employed in the fundamental law of 
the land. It took a lawyersmart in perverting 
the import of words (probably General Butler) 









f to get up euch « bill, Had it been passed by 


the Senate and signed by the President, the 
Republican party would have stood a very 
poor chance at the next presidential election. 
The party has been saved from the disgrace, if 
not ruin, of such a measure by the timely pro- 
test of such men as General Hawley, Judge 
Poland, Speaker Blaine, Messrs. E. R. and G. 
F. Hoar, General Garfield, and Mr. Dawes. 
These and the like are the men, and not the 
Butler Republicans, whom the people repu- 
diated last fall, who will hereafter, as we 
trust, come to the front and represent the Re- 
publican party by measures which the people 
will support. 


Tue House of Representatives last week dis- 
posed of the question in regard to the affairs 
of Arkansas by passing the following resolu- 
tion ; 

‘* Resolved, That the report of the Special 
Committee on Arkansas be accepted, and, in 
the judgment of this House, no interference 
with the existing government in that state by 
a of the Government is advis- 
al 


The report thus adopted was signed by all 
the members of the Committee with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Ward, who made a minority re- 
port and recommended the House to pass the 
following resolution ; 

‘* Resolved, That Joseph Brooks, having been 
7 the people of Arkansas elected to the office 
of governor of said state, under the constitu- 
tion of 1868, for the period of four years ending 
in January, 1877, and said constitution having 
never been legally overturned or abrogated 
and being still in force, he is the lawful gov- 
ernor of the State of Arkansas,” 

Both of these reports. were presented to the 
House on the 6th of February, and on the 8th 
the President sent a special message to the 
Senate in regard to Arkansas, very clearly 
indicating his approval of the position taken 
inthe minority report, Had the House coin- 
cided with. this view, it would have virtually 
advised the President to displace the present 
government of Arkansas, with the strong 
probability that he would follow the advice. 
The vote of 149 to 80 rejecting the view and 


declaring any interference with the govern- 


ment of Arkansas to be unadvisable ought to 
settle the question in the mind of the President. 
The truth is, such interference would be more 
than unadvisable, since it would be a gross 
invasion of the rights of Arkansas as a state 
and at the same time a palpable violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. Arkan- 
sas has a constitution republican in form, 
adopted by the people, and under it a state 
government has been elected and is in the 
peaceable discharge of its duties. These be- 
ing the facts, the General Government has 
nothing to do with the state in the way of in- 
terference any more than with the Government 
of Great Britain. We heartily commend the 
House for its good sense in thus disposing of 
the question. 


Now that the only provision of any import 
ance in the Civil Right’s Bill—that for equal 
facilities of education—has been thrown over- 
board and the law passed so that the colored 
people can drink whiskey like white men, but 
cannot learn to read and write like them, it 
will be in order to inquire what the Democratic 
Party, which calls itself ‘‘ the best friend of the 
eolored race,” is doing for colored education in 
the states in which it forbids equal rights in 
education. There is Maryland, stoutly Demo- 
cratic, It appropriates this year $460,000 for the 
education of whites and just $50,000 for the 
education of blacks. The lower house made 
it but $25,000 ; but one noble Democrat, aided 
by all the Republican senators, tried in vain to 
raise it to $100,000, and had to compromise on 
half as much, which was finally yielded by the 
house, That Democratic senator has since 
died, his sickness being aggravated, so Demo- 
cratic authority assures us, from ‘“ remorse”’ 
for his treachery in deceiving a confiding con- 
stituency. Thus Maryland discriminates 
against the intelligence of its colored citizens, 


allowing three dollars to the education of a 


white child where it allows one for a colored 
child. There are counties in which the races 
are about equal, in which there are but from 
two to five schoolhouses for Negroes (and 
those built by the Freedman’s Bureau or 
Northern charity), to from twenty to fifty 
white schools. Maryland is a state in which 
equal civil rights should be the motto of Re- 
publicans till they win. 


A LETTER addressed from this office to the 
Rey. John 8. C. Abbott in reference to that 
most famous class that ever graduated from 
avn American college, the class of 1825 at Bow- 
doin, has brought an answer, from which we 
take a portion that will interest our readers. 
Mr. Abbott says: 

“Your note has caused a flood of pensive 
memories to roll over me. George Cheever 
and I learned our alphabet together; Longfel- 
low and I were classmates in school, fitting for 
college ; Hawthorne is painted upon my mind’s 
eye, a8, silent, solitary, with melancholy mien, 
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‘he walked the college grounds; Jonathan 


Cilley, who might have been one of the great- 
est men in the nation, but who was early shot 
by Graves in a duel, at Washington, rises sadly 
before me. In the preceding class was Frank 
Pierce, with whom I have bad many a tussle to 
see which should throw the other on the bed. 
Socially he was one of the most lovable of 
men, and his wife, Jane Appleton, the friend 
of my childbood, was certainly one of the most 
beautiful and accomplished of women. ‘Frank’ 
and I took different sides in the tremendous 
struggle between freedom and slavery. I can 
never think of bis political course without sad- 
ness, and, in thinking of him, have often repeat- 
ed the rather sentimental words: 
“When cold in the earth lies the friend thou hast 
loved, 

Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then; 
Or, if from their slumber the veil be removed, 

Weep o’er them in silence and close it again.’ 
Pitt Fessenden, a ruddy boy of seventeen, 
was admitted by all to be the ‘smartest’ little 
feliow in his class. Calvin Stowe was the wit. 
You could generally tell where he was by the 
roars of laughter. John P. Hale, in a lower 
class, was an incessant joker. His fund of 
humor was exhaustless. He had ability to 
make a first-rate scholar, but his genius led 
him in other directions. 8. §,. Prentiss, or 
‘little Prentiss,’ as we always called him, was 
a mere boy in college; but he was then bril- 
Mant, chivalric, and the soul of honor.. No one 
who knew him could be surprised at the bril- 
lant career which opened before him.” 


WE tender our hearty sympathy to Dr, Henry 
M. Field, of The Evangelist, on the occasion of 
the death of his wife. Mrs, Field was a native 
of France, a very brilliant and cultivated wo- 
man, and wel] known in the literary and artist- 
ic circles of New York. For three years she was 
at the head of the Cooper Union Art School, 
where her interest in behalf of young and 
struggling genius found many opportunities 
for exercise. A large circle of literary friends 
were long in the habit of meeting every week 
in ber parlors, where her conversational pow- 
ers shone pre-eminent. She seldom wrote for 
the public ; but when she did, as occasionally 
on French topics, she proved that she might 
have excelled in permanent literature. Yew 
homes were more attractive than hers. Her 
sickness was long and painful, but endured 
with patience and trust. 


Arter taking a fortnight for its reply, the 
N.Y. Christian Advocate has come up, apparently 
quite willingly tothe support of Bishop Foster 
in New Orleans. We have carefully read and 
re-read its defense, and it amounts to this, Tus 
INDEPENDENT criticized the Bishop. severely. 
That is true. We would have been more seyere 
if we could, for it arouses our intensest indig- 
pation to see a leader in a Northern Church 
apologizing for the offense of caste. The 
Advocate supposes that there may have beea 
an “attempt on the part of colored people to 
force themselves into the congregation”’ of the 
white Methodist Church in New Orleans, and 
says: ‘“* We are sure, however, the self-respect- 
ing colored people of that city would have no 
part in such an attempt.”” We are ashamed to 
see such language in a Northern Christian paper 
twelve years after emancipation. The Advocate 
would apologize for proscription of color. A 
Christian man comes to Ames Chapel, New Or- 
leans, and says: “I love my Saviour. Iam a 
Methodist, and want to join this church.” 
“ Welcome, dear white brother,” exclaims the 
pastor, ‘to the fold of Christ. Forsuch as you 
was the Church ordained.” “I, too, love my 
Saviour, and I am a Methodist,’’ says the next, 
“Avast there, you black fellow,” cries the 
the elder; ‘‘why should you ‘force’ yourself 
into the Church? No ‘self-respecting colored 
people would have part in such an attempt.’ ” 
And the editor of the Advocate stands by and 
bids the brother, who may stand above him in 
Paradise, step down into some church provided 
for his own color. To us this seems hateful 
and flagrantly unchristian. And for our part 
we should regard him as a specially ‘‘self- 
respecting colored” man who was not con- 
tent to be banished to an inferior church. Be- 
yond this, the Advocate defends the general 
policy of the Methodist Church in language 
which we are glad to believe is essentially just. 
But when it goes on still further to recom- 
mend to the colored people to ‘‘ waive their 
rights” ‘‘tillan improved public sentiment 
shall everywhere demand justice’’ for them we 
hold the advice. to be false and cowardly. 


Mz. Geo. T.. Downe, a well-known col- 
ored citizen of Washington, ought to read 
what we say more carefully before he rushes 
into print. We did not.speak at. all of Bishop 
Brown’s letter to us asa “scare.”’ That word 
we applied to a communication which we did 
not print, arguing that thousands of whites 
were going over to Rome on account of its 
persistently rebel and anti-republican tenden- 
cies. We may have “ carelessly commented” 
on the Bishop’s letter, as Mr. Dowting writes 








to The Pilot, but. we do not think. so;, The: 
colored people have shown an instinct that 
was true as the needle guiding them for the 
protection of their rights. For this reason all 
attempts to cajole them into the support of 
the Democratic party have been utterly futile. 
Bat the colored people know that the Roman 
Catholic Church has had. ¢wenty voters in 
the Democratic party where it has had one 
in the Repablican. Catholic Republicans 
are as rare as Negro Democrats. .The in- 
fluence, we do pot say of the Roman Cath- 
olic Chureh’, but of Roman Catholics has been 
cast almost without perceptible exception in 
favor of the party which has oppressed the 
Negro, ard no portion of our population has a 
keett€t sense of the disabilities that go with a 
tinted skin, be it black or yellow, than the 


Irish Catholics of America. Knowing this, we 


are willing to repeat that Bishop Brown ‘‘is 
much more concerned than we are about the 
rush of the Negroes to Roman Catholicism.” 


Dr. H. M. DexTeR assumes personally in 
the last Congregationalist the authorship of that 
atticle on ‘**Coming Together” which has 
stirred up considerable offense in The Observer 
office and among a few of those ultra Orthodox 
who are out of sympathy with our Lord’s 
prayer “* that they all may be one.” He does 
bot apologize for one word; but, evidently, 
has made up his mind deliberately that there 
is a ‘coming together” of the Congregation- 
alists and the Unitarians, and he is glad of it. 
He sums up his testimony as follows: 1. There 
is no clique among Congregationalists, known 
as Liberals, who are planning for a fusion be- 
tween Unitarianiem and Orthodoxy. 2. The 
most/promivent actors in the’way of personal 
intercouree and pulpit affiliation with Unita- 
rians are rather Old School than New Scbool 
in their theology. 8 There have been and 
probably are ministers in each body with 
tendencies toward the other. Such were Mr. 
Hepworth and Mr. Savage. 4 There is a 
considerable drift of the two parties toward 
each other, resulting from the way that the 
age holds all theological truth, so that now— 
and we emphasize this most startling remark— 
** possibilities of future union may now be sug- 
gested which in 1825 would have seemed among 
the impossibilities.’’ 5. The cardinal virtue of 
Christianity a generation ago was held to be 
sturdy fidelity to truth as you hold it, without 
compromise; while now it is held to be such a 
true catholicity as seeks to bring all the good 
into the fold of the one Shepherd. With this 
last view Dr. Dexter coincides. The Watchman, 
which grieves that Congregationalists are get- 
ting to regard piety as the only qualification 
for churchmembership, will please notice and 
drop a tear or two over this sad lapse from the 
faith. 6. Dr. Dexter concludes by informing 
The Observer thatit isnot a ‘“‘lovely or Chris- 
tian’ act to scatter its ‘“‘ petty insinuations,”’ 
to “cast suspicion on personal character,” 
and in its jadgment “to assume to usurp the 
eeat of God.” Perhaps the editor of 7he Obd- 
server Goes not see why he should not make 
such an assumption. We are reminded here 
of a book of hymns lately prepared by a lady, 
but to which avery orthodox editor in this 
city gave his name and steel portrait. A friend 
opening the volume at the frontispiece, and 
gazing on the benevolent countenance, re- 
marked / “That is doubtless the greatest him 
in the book.” 


Tue Observer's fierce atiack on President 
Fairchild’s paper read before the National 
Council at New Haven has called out the 
facts about the way it was received when read 
by request before the Cleveland Presbyterian 
Synod, a body which contains four presbyteries 
and one hundred and thirty-four ministers. 
Before reading it to the Synod, President 
Fairchild remarked that it was prepared for 
another occasion and for another body, and, 
therefore, there were passages that might not 
seem to be in place ; but he would read it just 
as it was, that they might know what were the 
views of a “progressive Congregationalist.” 
After the reading a vote of thanks was moved 
by a prominent Presbyterian clergyman, who 
said: ** We wish to have it known that on this 
question conservative Presbyterians are abreast 
of progressive Congregationalists.” A vote 
by rising was enthusiastically called for, and 
every man rose, though one lingered, because he 
thought the paper bore too hard on Old School 
theology. Now the New York Observer has 
sounded the tocsin of alarm at the heresy of 
the essay, saying that it ts a “bold protest 
against those phases of Christianity which are 
most dear to us and to the Evangelical churches 
in sympathy with us!” ‘What will the brethren 
of the Cleveland Synod think of themselves 
now? How strangely were their eyes blinded 
by the rhetoric of the bland and gental Presi- 
dent? Marvelous stupidity, indeed ! 





Azout the brightest little editorial in our 
religious exchanges of last week was in The 
Church Journal, aud was eutitled “ Lenten 
Thoughts.” It begins by saying that ** Thurs- 
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day, February 25th, was a day of unusual storm 
and wind.’’ “Of course the attendance at the 
Lenten services was small, very.’? Men were 
at their places of business, but nothing was 
doing ; and the storm raged too violently for 
them to leave for church, while it was quite 
out of the question for :adies to venture out 
of doors. Then “‘to change the.subject,” it 
remembers that ‘“‘Thursday, February 25th, was 
the opening day of the millinery department 
at Stewart’s.”” The store was crowded with 
ladies as ever before, and the sales were unpre- 
cedented. Then, once more: “On the even- 
ing of Thursday, February 25th, at St. Andrew’s 
Roman Catholic church, in one of the lower 
wards, where the dwellings aré all tenement 
houses,” inhabited mainly by poor Irish, a 
wall blown down by the unusual storm fell 
through the roof, killed five and wounded 
twenty-five worshipers. ‘“‘Had the accident hap- 
pened at some of our up-town churches, that 
number would haye embraced the whole con- 
gregation ; but in this instance the number of 
worshipers at the Lenten service amounted to 
twelve hundred. But they were poor and 
ignorant Irish.” 


**3. Wriitiams,”’ of Castle Shannon, Pa., 
may be a very mild-mannered and gentlemanly 
preacher, but one would not snepect it from 
the way he talks in The Journal and Messenger 
of the Liberal Baptists : 

‘Hydraulic absolution and infant baptism 
are the Jachin and Boaz of the temple of Anti- 
christ, and our Lord has told us that he intends 
to destroy the whole fabric ‘ with the breath 
of his mouth and the brightness of his com- 
ing.’ But what can we say of those who pro- 
fess loyalty to him when those pillars are tot- 
tering before the host of faithful soldiers 
hasten to their support and endeavor to lure 
the faithful by secret circulars to their assist- 
ance ?”” 

Inasmuch as St, Paul expressly states in the 
next verse to that quoted that the supports on 
which Antichrist will depend are ‘‘lying won- 
ders” and “deceivableness of uvrighteousness,’’ 
we suppose that these are the Pauline terms 
for “ hydraulic absolution ’’ and ‘infant bap- 
tism,” which ‘‘strong delusion ” God has sent 
them “that they should believe a lie, that they 
all might be damned who believed not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unrigtteousness.” 
This is what Brother Williams means if his lan- 
guage is anything but meaningless rhodomon- 
tade. If it be as bad as that, if the two great- 
est heresies of Antichrist. which entail this 
destructior from the spirit of God’s mouth and 
the brightness of his coming are such errors 
about baptism as Dr. Bebrends is conniving at, 
then alas! andalas! for the Christian Church! 
To be sure, withia the body.of our Baptist broth- 
er’s ** Antichrist ” are found men of reputed 
holy lives; there are cburches that seem 
imbued with the Spirit of,the Master; there 
are prayerand praise and deeds of mercy; 
there are souls which imagine themselves 
lifted up to God; there are revivals and in. 
gatherings and blessed deaths ; but all this, Mr. 
Williams would tell his Presbyterian or 
Methodist brother in Castle Shannon, is “‘after 
the working of Satan, with all power and signs 
and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness 
of unrighteousness in them that perish.”’ Per- 
haps his Antichrist is not the same as St. Paul’s. 





SomMEHOW we seem to find in the following 
extract from Zhe Hnglishman, a paper which 
purports to be edited by Dr. Kenealy, Q. C., 
a strange reminder of The Outlook in the 
palmy days when Dr. Justin D. Fulton was its 
retiring editor. It asks the question “ Who is 
Dr. Kenealy ?”’ and answers it as follows: 


“All the world simultaneously replies: 
Among scholars he stands in the foremost 
rank ; among gentlemen, in all that constitutes 
true nobility, second to none; profound in the 
attainments of the law and in knowledge of 
the constitution and principles of government 
of this great kingdom; brave as a lion, but 
with a heart full of generosity and tender im- 
pulses for the poor and the oppressed, . ... 
He will go to Parliament, not to be the flunkey 
of either the apostate Jew or the renegade 
Protestant, but to represent England and En- 
glish welfare; and, above all, the working 
classes, who want a map, and have him here at 
hand, with the fire and force of Milton and the 
intrepidity of Cromwell, to meet and fight 
despotism. . . . Let the working classes 
bear in their thoughts that there are in this 
man’s mind a hundred measures teeming for 
their benefit; that the force of thousands in 
the house of corruption cannot put him down ; 
that as he tamed the three judges, and kept 
them down like three cats, that hardly dared 
to mew in his presence, so he will master these 
right honorable humbugs, who delude the 
people and pass*the wicked laws under which 
they groan. He is a mighty army in himself, 
and will carry all before him in Parliament, 
like Mirabeaa in France or Chatham in En- 
gland.” 


Tue young king of Spain, Alfonso the 
Twelfth, went directly from ‘the military 
school at Woolwich to assume tlie throne 
which his mother had vacated at Madrid; and 
afew days since the young Prince Imperial, 
upon whom the hopes of the Bonapartists 
now center, completed his work of military 
studies at the same institution, passing bis 








examination in @ very creditable manner in the 


list of gentlemen cadets at No 7, The corporal 
Prince Imperial bad the privilege of accepting 
a commission in either the royal engineers. or 
the royal artillery. But His Highness aims at 
a different career from that of an officer in the 
military service of Queen Victoria. By way 
of watching his opportunity, he would prefer 
to serve in the ranks’ of the army of 
the Septennate; but: the present outlook is 
not promising for the heir of Napoleon the 
Third, and, although his adberents and the 
personal friends of his mother mustered in 
strong force at his,examination at Woolwich, 
and must have been greatly encouraged aud 
gratified by the creditable appearance he made 
among the young Britons who were his compet- 
itors, the chances of his ever becoming the 
choice of the French people as their imperial 
ruler are diminishing every day. Bat strange 
things happen in France always, and it would 
be very strange indeed if two lads who were 
exiles together 2‘ school in England should 
both become monarchs of neighboring coun- 
tries, and it would be still more strange if the 
heir to a throne in France should be successful 
in gaining it. That is what every one would 
expect, and it is the unexpected that always 
happens in France. 


-... The Watchman hath been wandering from 
his own post and spying about the Congrega- 
tional Zion, and he weepeth. Ah! such deso- 
lation as he findeth. There is ‘‘no adequate 
protest against Bushnelism”’ [sic]. Alas! most 
sad. Then Zhe Advance ‘“‘would make piety 
the only condition of churchmembership.” 
Grievous error! For does not everybody 
know that many pious souls will be excluded 
from Heaven? Then The Advance and The 
Congregationalist ‘* advocate the new idea of the 
presumed regeneration of all who have been 
baptized in infancy,” in which last statement 
we venture to believe that The Watchman spied 
amiss. Besides this, The Congregationalist is 
sadly helping on the drift toward Unitarianism 
which Zhe Watchman imagineth he seeth in the 
Congregational body. And yet, and yet The 
Congregationalist, he pretendeth to think, is 
“thoroughly Evangelical’? and ‘one of the 
most reliable papers in its orthodoxy.”’ We 
imagine the contempt which will be felt in 
The Congregationalist office for such inconsist- 
ent criticism and compliment. 


.... The Liberal Christian has along editorial 
vigorously opposing ‘Fixed Views.” Like 
the Calvinist who found great comfort in the 
precious doctrine of total depravity, it evidently 
means to live up toits preaching. Immediate- 
ly following this editorial are two notes so 
printed that they appear to the unpracticed 
eye to form a portion of it. The first of these 
is signed by the senior editor, disowning “‘as 
truculent and hasty’’ a paragraph in the pre- 
ceding issue. The second is signed by the 
junior editor, who had written the paragraph, 
and expressly denies that he had “the slight- 
est reference to” and, says that he ‘‘never 
once thought of”? the gentleman whom Dr. 
Bellows supposes it to refer to. It may be 
said that Zhe Liberal Christian is like Orator 
Puff, it both bellows and squeals. 


...-A correspondent of the London Times 
thinks certain modern views concerning burial 
were anticipated by Xenophon. He quotes 
from the seventh chapter of the Cyropzdia the 
dying admonitions of Cyrus the Elder, who has 
just been telling his children of his belief in the 
immortality of the soul: . 

“ On these subjects I dare say I have already 
said quite enough ; but with regard to my body 
after my decease I have a-request to make of 
you, my sons, and that is that you will not 
place it in any vessel of gold or silver or any 
other substance, but that you will as speedily 
as possible give it back to the earth, for what 
can be more desirable than to be mingled with 
the earth which produces and fosters all that 
is beautiful and all that‘is good? I bave, I 
trust, been always a philanthropist, and me- 
thinks it will give me pleasure now to become 
identified with that which is the great ben- 
efactor of mankind.’’ 

....-There are some inquisitive students in 
the Union Theological Seminary whoare prone 
to ask questions. When the professor of sys- 
tematic theology, Dr. Shedd, had announced 
the doctrine that the ‘‘sole essence of the 
race sinned when Adam sinned, and thus 
every individual is guilty of Adam’s sin,”’ one 
of these inquisitive fellows asked whether 
‘the sole essenee of the race did not repent 
when Adam repented of the original sin,’’ 
Such a question must have struck the Augus- 
tinian Doctor as being as impertinent as that 
put to the colored preacher who said that when 
Adam was made God set. him up against a 
fence to dry, ‘* Who made the fence?” 
‘ Put dat man out,” said the preacher. “ Such 
questions as dat’ll spile all de theology in the 
world!” 


....Down in Maryland the Episcopalians 
have either found out how to convert physi- 
ciaus or how to throw physic to ministers. In 
the two dioceses included in the state we find 
in the list of rectors the names of A. J. Rich,’ 
M.D., Samuel Ridout, M. D.; James B, Par- 
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eell, My D., James ‘R. Harrold, M, D., John C. 
Tennent, M. D,, William B. Everett, M. D., 
James L. Bryan, M..D., .D. M. Ellwood, M. D;, 
and OC. H. Williamson, M..D. And. yet in all 
the state only six churches and chapels are 
dedicated to St. Luke. Sir Thomas’s “ Religio 
Medici,” however, must sell well ta the Balti- 
more bookstores. 


.-.-In Northern India, says The Rock, an 
English Episcopal paper, they give “the  sin- 
gular title of ‘ Berean Lessons’’’ “to an inge- 
nious system which, under the modest title of 
‘ Lesson Leaves,’ aims at the systematic distri- 
bution of certain selected passages of Holy 
Writ. These are prepared in advance,” it con- 
tinues, “and sent off In all directions by the 
middle of each month,” so as to be ready for 
Sunday-school use. It heartily praises this 
system, apparently quite ignorant but what it 
is peculiar to Northern India. 


.---The Catholic papers are down on Bishop 


Brown for his letter on Romanism in the 
South. A correspondent of Zhe Fireman's 
Journal thinks. that some “ twenty odd years 
ago be was a good, faithful colored servant’ 
in a boarding schovl in Westchester, Pa. We 
don’t know; but that puts no such discredit, 
if true, on his judgment as the writer would 
intimate, Itis not considered in this country 
a disgrace to have risen from a humble condi- 
tion of life. 


«eee bere is an Episcopal university in Illt- 
nois which rejoices in the cheerful name of 
Jubilee College. At present there is one 
vacancy in its faculty, but if things turn out 
right its list of officers of instruction end govy- 
erpment will be made complete as follows: 
president (ex-officio), the Rev. James De Koven, 
D. D.; vice-president and South Carolina pro- 
fessor of ancient languages, the Rey. Samuel 
Chase, D. D, 


....They bave had a bad winter about Sen 
Francisco. The Facifie complains that “such 
a season for the growth of weeds and grasses 
in our gardens daring the winter months we 
have never known before. They have to be 
mown in order to facilitate the use of the 
spade.” We are not suffering just in that way 
heréabouts. No weeds have grown, but snow 
balls. 


-».-lf two institutions have the same name, 
we must be pardoned for sometimes con- 
founding them. It is inthe Union Theologicat 
Seminary at Hampden Sidney, Va., and not in 
this city, that Turretin, in the original Latin. 
is studied as the text-book of theology, and 
where the supper we spoke of in honoref)the 
completion of the study took place. 


....Dr. Leonard Bacon was to celebrate on 
Tuesday of this week the fiftieth anniversary 
of his settlement over the First chureh of 
New Haven. It ought to be an extremely in- 
teresting occasion. The man and the church 
are both historic. 


-..- The Tribune says: “ Bigamy, Trigamy, 
Quadrigamy, or whatever you please to call 
the simultaneous possession of more wives 
than one,” etc. But why not Brighamy ? 


-»»- The Advance quotes The Observer as say- 
ing that ‘‘ Pharaoh is not as dead to-day as 
Finney’s theology.” Not precisely. It said 
“Pharoah,” etc. 

| 


Religions Jutelligence. 


Tae Rev. P. M. Bartlett, president of 
Maryville College, Tenn., writes us in refer- 
ence to the asserted lawsuit by the Synod of 
Nashville (South) for possession of the Col- 
lege a communication which explains the 
facts. He says: 


“Tn your issue of Feb. 18th is a@ notice of 
an editorial which appearedin the Louisville 
Christian Observer with regard to the Glaims of 
of the Synod of Nashville to this Institution. 
It was said that the Synod had brought suit 
against the Synod of Tennessee to recover pos- 
session of the Maryville College property ; 
that it would not have done thie if the institu- 
tion had not misused and perverted the dona- 
tions made to it, by allowing the whites to 
share the privileges of the College, etc. Thanks 
for your keen satire. ‘Nota very creditable or 
Christian position for a church to be fighting 
before the courts for the privilege of exclud- 
ing white young men from their opportu*t- 
ties of education.’ 

“Of the five points in the editorial in 
The Christian Observer, which it asserts 
are, for substance, the truth, there is not 
one that is not utterly false. The Synod 
of Nashville has brought no suit. The Synod 
of Tennessee is not in law the owner of Mary- 
ville College. It has the power to appoint 
trustees. No funds were ever received by 
Maryville College for the exclusive education 
of anyrace. The fustitution was founded iu 
1819, to educate men for the Christian mivistry. 
The founder, Dr. Isaac Anderson, received 
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rome colored boys a arr 


was Welcoincll into all the Cre alts pulp 

in East Tennesse@, This man was enrolled in 
the days of slavery as an alumnus of the insti- 
tution, Sibce the war the College doors haye 
been opened to all, irrespective of race or color, 
and it has had perhaps half a dozen on an 
average annually of colored boys. The insti- 
tution has received more money since it broke 
down the barriers between races than it did 
during all its previous history, and has facili- 
ties for education now that it never -before 
possessed. 

“There is in Maryville an excellent in- 
stitution, founded by the Friends, exclusively 
for colored youth. The principal object is to 
educate teachers. More canbe done in this 
school for most colored youth than can be 
effected in Maryville College. The course of 
study in the Collegé is very extensive, and. it 
has been thought that it would be best to 
adopt aspecial course for colored students 
and receive only those who desire to preach 
the Gospel, since there {s now a good school 
in the town where all others can be thoroughly 
taught. The funds given to Maryville College 
were donated with the same liberality that 
has influenced men to give to all institutions 
where the caste spirit does not prevail. Nota 
singie Northern man ever yet said to the 
trustees of Maryville College or to any of their 
agents: ‘J give this to educate the blacks.’ The 
money was given for Christian education, with- 
out specifications or limitations. 

“Nothing could be more damaging than to 
divulge the facts with regard to the pretended 
claims of a few persons, who abandoned the 
institution, allowed it to be sold for its debts, 
did nothing at all to reclaim the old wreck, 
and, after years had passed, put in a claim to 
property which has been purchased with 
moneys raised by the Synod of Tennessee since 
the war, Such a claim as this no court can 
sustain but shoy]d it be necessary to carry the 
case to the highest tribunals of the states and 
should an uufayorable decision be given, the 
plans are already formed to test the matter 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Before that tribunal the friends of the Col- 
lege have nothing to fear.” 








.-Dr. De Koven turns out to be unex- 
pectedly obnoxious to several of the Episcopal 
dioceses. Thus far the standing committees 
of Central New York, Central Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Kentucky, Virginia, Delaware, 
Louisiana, and Texas have voted against him, 
while Maine, Albany, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, 
‘Tennesee, Missouri,and Alabama have gone 
in bis favor. Of the former Central New York 
is Bishop’s Huntington’s diocese, and it, as 
well as Central Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Vir- 
ginia, is an exceptionally large and flourishing 
one. It is interesting to see that Virginia, the 
first and one may say in aright sense the most 
aristocratic abode of American Episcopacy, is, 
as usual, of pronounced Low Church opin- 
fons, and that Delaware, Louisiana, and 
Texas join her. Conservatism in politics 
and sacramentarianism in_ religion do 
not always go together, therefore—in this 
country, at least, Of the De Koven dioceses 
Maine and Albany are High Church through 
and through, the latter having Bishop Doane 
for its head and Dr. J. H. Hopkins for its 
prime minister. Itisastrong diocese. Maine 
has but 25 churches and 1,883 communicants, 
Its bishop is Dr. Neely, a well known upbolder 
of sacramentarian doctrine, who for duty’s 
sake gave up a8 rich salary at Trinity Chapel, in 
this city, and accepted the episcopate of a fee- 
ble diocese. Alabama’s vote was perhaps in- 
fluenced by Dr. Fulton, of. Mobile, the most 
prominent of its clergy. Ilinois and Wisconsin 
naturally favored De Koven, as did Tennessee, 
with the high Dr. Quintard for its bishop. 
The yoteof Iowa is a surprise, the diocese being 
an Evangelical one. Dr. De Koven, it must.be 
confessed, seems at this time likely to fail of 
confirmation. Dr. Jaggar’s chances are much 
better, although Central New York, Texas, and 
Aftkansas have made his alleged affiliation with 
Dr. Cheney their reason for rejecting his name. 
The dioceses in his favor are, thus far, Albany, 
Central Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Alabama... It will be noticed that Central New 
York and Texas are against both De Koven 
and Jaggar, and that Fic: and Wisconsin 
are for both. 


.. «Large union revival meetings have been 
held in this city during the week, commencing 
with the one Sunday evening, at Barnum’s 
Hippodrome, where fully 8,000 people were 
present. The meetings have been under the 
direction of Henry Varley, the English Evan- 
gelist. In “Manchester, N. Hi, over sixty 
meetings bave been held during the past 
month and a thousand persons are said to have 
been converted. At Dixmont, Me., Lowell, 
Mass., Tunckkannock, Pa., Louisville, Ky., 
and Canton, Miss., union meetings have also 
been held. The Conjregationslists during the 
past week report revivals at Newton Center, 
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- | Warren, Bandolph, Masa; Westmorelsnd, Mad- 
ison, Boothbay, N. Y.; Byron, Tonica (36 con- 
versions), Il.; Mankato, Sauk Rapids, Ster- 
ling, Park, Cannon Falls, . Minneapolis, 





St. Charles, Worthington, Mivn.; and at Sedg- 
wick, Kan. The Presbyterians are holding 
meetings at Otsego County, New York, where 
250 conversions are reported; also at Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Erie, Pa.; Salem; Va.; Elkton, Md.; 
Tipton, Ind:; Chicago, Springfield, Carlinville, 
Ih; > Suaener, Minn.; Baraboo, Wis.; and Sprieg 
Hill, Mo, Baptist revivals are reported at New 


New Hampshire and Vermont, and at Platts- 
burgh and Patterson, N. Y. The Methodists 
are conducting révivals almost everywhere, 
and the conversions reported are numbered 
by the thousands. The towns in Pennsyl- 
vania and in the Western States appear to 
be particularly blessed. A Lutheran revival 
at Louisville, Ky., is reported. Interesting 
meetings at Hamilton and Dartmouth Colleges 
have resulted in a number. of conversions, 


.. We judge from the report of the Church 
Extension Committee, as published in their 
“Aonual,”’ that they aretroubled by the evil 
of having their churches look to the commit- 
tee for help in church erection, and then hav- 
ing them complain if objection is made to their 
appealing for further aid to the churches that 
support the Extension Commitiee. The Con- 
gregational Union has had the same experience, 
and Dr. Palmer in his report speaks strongly 
ofi the subject. If churches’ will look for 
special aid abroad, they ought not to ask help 
from the common treasury. 


.-In Italy the opponents of the civil mar- 
riage law have oceasionally got a slight advan- 
tage over the bated government, Widows of 
public officials there receive a pension so long 
as they remain unmarried. Some of them 


satisfies their conscience, but retain their pen- 
sion, a8 such a marriage is not recognized by 
the state. They mayrfind the tables turned 
back on them again if the question ever comes 
before'the courts whethér their children are 
legitimate. 


...The City Pastors’ Conference af Roches- 
ter, N. Y., listened the other day, with almost 
unanimous approval, toa paper in support of 
the equal taxation of clergymen and churches, 
by the Rev. H. L. Morehouse, a Baptist pastor. 
By request, it was published the next day in 
the city papers, accompanied by favorable 
editorialcomment. The leading Baptist paper 
of this city treats the paper very tartly, telling 
the Rochester ministers that if they want “to 
pay taxes there is nobody to hinder them. 


. Somebody in England who believes fn 
committing “earth to earth” very literally 
receptly attempted to bury a friend, leaving 
the lid of the coffin open, so that the earth, 
instead of ratiling down within the open grave 
on a board, intended to keep the earth from 
earth, should fall directly on the fiowers that 
covered the body. The directors of the Beth- 
nal Green Cemetery Company said such an in- 
terment was illegal and refused to allow it. 


.... The Pope has received a petition, signed 
by three million names, begging him to con- 
secrate the entire Church to the Sacred Heart. 
Pio Nono has not yet made up his mind to do 
it. We should presume that the ‘Sacred 
Heart’’ referred to is that of Our Saviour, but 
we notice that the priest who presented the 
thirty huge volumes of signatures is superior 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart of Our 
Lady of Issoudun. 


....-From the Catholic Directory for 1875 we 
learn that the Roman Catholics have in the 
United States and its territories 7 arehbishops 
58 bishops, 4,873 priests, 6,920 churches, chap- 
els, and stations, and what is termed a ‘‘ Cath- 
olic population ”’ of about 6,000,000. In the five 
dioceses of the State of New York the same 
denomination has 791 priests and a population 
of 1,250,000. 


..Jt now seems weenie that the mext 
meeting of the. Evangelical Alliance will be 
held in Edinburgh. The religious fermenta- 
tion in Germany and Switzerland is so great 
that it hardly seems wise to have the meeting 
there. Rome and Jerusalam do not yet seem 
to be ready. 


..eeThe Protestant Episcopal Almanac for 
1875 gives 50 bishops, 5 bishops-elect, 3,085 
priests and deacons, 3,140 clergymen, 2,750 
parishes, 278,092 communicants, 23,007 Sunday- 
school teachers, 225,733 Sunday-school schol- 
ars, and contributions Gunes the year $6,851, - 
983.27. ~ 

...-An attempt was made January 27th, by 


Leghorn, to kill the officiating bishop. One 
seminarist boy was the only person injured. 


-+--The Lutheran Almanac for 1875 gives 
54 synods, an increase of 3 over last year; 2,568 








Waseca, Walnut Station, Winona, Blaanayon, 


Vineyard Mills, Me.; ata number of towns in |: 


have married by the religious rite only, which - 


means of, an Orsini bomb, in the Cathedral of 








ministers, an increase of 


; 4,689..churches, 
an increase of 293; and 561, 


communicants, 


an. increase of 32,733. 


-...Henry Varley, the English evangelist, 
preached last Sunday evening in the Hippo- 
drome in this: city. He had six or eight thou- 
sand hearers, 


..It is rumored that Dr. A. L. Stone may 
return to Boston, where he was for many years 
the popular pastor of the Park-street church. 


«...The United Brethren have 1,886 min- 
isters, 3,959 churehés, and 131,859 members. 

----A Presbyterian church in Troy, Pa., has 
appointed three deaconesses. 


....The Unitarians have 359 church organ- 
izations and 396 ministers. 





—— 


Publisher's Department, 


AN OFFER TO Suir THE Trwzs.—On re- 
ceipt of is for single or $3 for double truss, 
Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, 
N. Y., will send their Patent Rupture Belt 
by mail, posipaid,..to any address. The 
Rupture "Belt ranks among the best appli- 
ances for the felief and cure of hernia. 





ScOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption, It is an old and tried friend and 
always proves true. 


——— 


HOW TO BE SURE OF PURE 
SILVER. 


In England all goods sold as silver must 
first be submitted to government assay and 
stamped with the ‘‘Hall mark,” as it.is 
called, as a@ guaranty of standard purity. 
Notwithstanding this guaranty, I have been 
assured by an experienced English silver- 
smith that frauds are effected under its 
cover. It is a matter for fiational pride 
that the stamp of an American house (the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Prov- 
idence) is acknowledged a surer guaranty 
of sterling purity than the stamp of the 
British government. 

The Gorham trade-mark on silver ware 
consists of three small shields in succession, 
the device on the first being a lion, to sig- 
nify “sterling”; on the second an anchor, 
the emblem of the State of Rhode Island; 
oo the third the cipher or initial letter 
“@.” (Gorham), and underneath the word 
*Sreriine.”—** The Silver Age,” in Scrid- 
ners Monthly for December. 

Salesrooms of the Gorham Company No. 
1 Bond 8t., near Broadway, N. Y. 


—— = cI 


ABOUT BITTERS,—At certain periods 
of life # tonic is a.mecessity; but there is 
danger in using stimulants that injure the 
organs of. digestion while giving tem- 
porary relief. To obviate this and present 
to the public a tonic free from ALCOHOLIC 
Porson, Dr. Greene prepared the Oxy@xun- 
ATED BrrTers, a sure cure for Dyspepsia 
and all kindred complaints, Sold every- 
where. Price $1 per bottle. Joun F. 
Henry, Curran & Co., 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. TownsLry’s ToorHacHE ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 











TAKE OUR ADVICE. 

WE think there are very few housekeep- 
ers who would be without D. 8. Thompson’s 
Matchless Baking Powder if they knew its 
value. We would not use it ourselves were 
we not fully satisfied of its purity and that 
there is no article of a deleterious nature in 
its composition. Take our advice, friends 
and readers, and give it a trial. Can be 
obtained in any quantity by addressing the 
proprietor, at 30 and 82 South Water street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

mene 

Hovey & €o., seedsmen, 141 State street, 
Chicago, have for years been quietly en- 
gaged in building up a first-class. reputa- 
tion and a large trade,in flower and garden 
seeds. They are, as usual, prepared to 
compete with all dealers in the sale of 
reliable seeds and have no fear that they 
will fail to please any who favor them with 
orders, 








Lzaprr@e Medical Men patronize Drs. 
serra cic 4taa adiauranndae 


cuss Socurabie without 8 hg om Ratton atte > 
Send for a ges 1 ; 
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EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 
WE are nearly three weeks behind in fill- 
ing orders for ourgreat premium engraving 
—Lixcornn’s EMANCIPATION Prociama- 
TION—and we must ask the indulgence of our 
friends for at least a week or two longer. 
For more than a month past Mr. Ritchie has 
done his best to supply us fully, but has been 
unable to print them as fast as we wanted 
them. This magnificent engraving is one of 
the best and largest specimens of American 
artever éxecuted. It is one of Mr. Ritchie’s 
best works and its popularityis steadily in- 
creasing. Since the first of January we 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers more of these engravings than ever 
before during the same length of time. 
Every family should have ove of thiese 
elegant pictures as a household treasure. 
See premium page. 





ORDERING GOODS, 


Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiviog a large number of orders*om 
the country in every direction in response 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they wants) We 
believe that our subscribers, one.and alli, 
may, a8 a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses TaE In- 
DEPENDENT &3 a medium to commupicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five ysars,.we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of .diz- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they” send 
orders to merchants and others tomake the 
plain statement that tliey were induced so io 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tne Iy- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
& proper introduction and secure tbe mosi 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they reccive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any» sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclose! in. a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given 1s 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall. be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleare.i 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 


PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on.all newspapers and. periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
a effect on and after January ist, 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents’ per year; but have de. 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents*per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of tie 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subseriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52 — 
three weeks being deducted for postage. ‘tv 
order to place‘all of our subscribers upo 
the’same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticiue 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow a: 
dress label, will understand that their posi 
age te paid. 

SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


We desire to caution our subscribers nut 
to'send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Leiter, or Chec 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDERT. 


Ws have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tar INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT’ embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
sent, postpaid, on the receipt of one dol- 
lar each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut 
of the File or Binder is given below. 








K.S&Co’s. 5 
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CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN R’Y. 
THIS IS THE SHORT LINE AND DIRECT 
ROUTE. 


Omaha ané San Francieco. 
Milwaukee and Fond du Lac. 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Madison and Winona. 
Green Bay and Escanaba. 
Marquette and L’ Anse. 
Sioux City ang beyond. 
Yankton, Dakota. 
Lake Geneva. 
Freeport and Galena. 
Dubuque and Waterloo. 
This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well- 
ballasted, and Perfect Track of Steel Pails, the 
Celebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping-cars, the 
perfect Tel ph System of Moving Trains, 
the Regularity with which they run, the ad- 
mirable arrangement of running Through Cars 
from Chicago to all points West, North, and 
Northwest secures to passengers all the Com- 
FORTS IN MODERN Rartway TRAVELING. 
If you are going West, North, or Northwest, 
you should try this route. 


— 


—— 








DR. PIERCE’S FAVORITE PRE- 
SCRIPTION 
is very strongiy recommended by the Med- 
ical Faculty and is largely prescribed 
among their Female Patients. It is worthy 
of all confidence, as may be seen from the 
following testimonials : 


Dr. G. B. Caapman, Plattsmouth, Neb., 
writes: ‘“‘I have under treatment a lady 
who for the past seven years has been 
afflicted, and, after trying several physi- 
cians without receiving benefit, is gaining 
rapidly on your Favorite Prescription.” 

ATLANTA, ILL. 
Dr. R. V. Puzrce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir:—1 have not words to express 
my gratitude to you for your advice and 
assistance in my case. There is not one 
who has used your medicines since they 
have been brought here but that can say, 
with me, they have been greatly benefited. 
Since I have been so helped by its use, six 
or seven around me left off all doctors and 
other medicines, and pow use it in their 
families, after being cured of the same dis- 
ease as mine. You do not know what a 
wonder it created in our city by its restor- 
ing my sister [ wrote you about, for she 
had been under the care of three of our 
best doctors; but could not sit up but for a 
few minutes at one time. I begged of her 
to try your medicines, and before she had 
used half the bottles she could go all round 
the yard, and has now just come home from 
a visit five miles away. 

Mrs. THos. McFar.anp. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is sold 
by dealers in medicines generally. 





CANCER CURED BY DR. BOND'S 
DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Bonp’s CHEMICAL ANTIDOTEs unite with 
and destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin 
Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. 
Patients may visit the city and remain while 
under treatment at the Penna. Cancer Institute 
(one of the handsomest marble edifices in the 
city and the finest Remedial Institute in the 
country). Remedies, with full directions, sent 
to avy part of the world. 


Send for Pamphlets and particulars. 
Address H. T. BOND, M. D., 
Penna. Cancer Institate, 
$208 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Tu best is the cheapest. Buy DEVUE’S 
BRILLIANT OIL, The safest. and_best 
oil in the world. 


TERRY THE HATTER. 


Mr. Joun R. Terry is already known to 
thousands of our readers as one of the most 
worthy and reliable men in the Hat trade 
in New York. He has had an experience 
in the business of some twenty-five years. 
He aims to keep the best goods offered in 
the city and to sell them at reasonable 
prices. His stock always embraces every- 
thing that is new and desirable to be found 
in the market, including gents’, boys’, and 
youth’s hats and caps, ladies’, misses’, and 
children’s fine millinery, fancy hats, straw 
goods, etc. Also a magnificent assoriment 
of furs—muffs, sealskin sacques, etc.—to 
which special! attention is always invited. 
Mr. Terry has recently moved from 
Union Square to 865 Broadway, where he 
has now on exhibition his early spriog 
goods. At this more central, spacious, and 
elegant establishment his numerous friends 
will find everything in his line that can be 
desired. See advertisement. 





THE OLD RELIABLE. 


THE Michigan Central Railroad has been 
taking the cream of Western travel during 
the continuance of the war between the 
trunk lines east of Detroit; but this is no 
special novelty for that road. During the 
past decade it has become accustomed to 
such experiences—not, indeed, because of 
competition elsewhere, but usually for the 
reason that its excellent management and 
superior accommodations for travelers have 
been conspicuous. It is a fact well under- 
stood and widely appreciated that no road 
in the Great West is more safe and reliable 
than the Michigan Central, and, as a natural 
consequence, its trains are usually crowded. 
Mr. Strong, the new superintendent, and 
Mr. Wentworth, the general ticket agent, 
are among the best railroad men in the 
country, and their experience is constantly 
being carried into improvements for this 
old and favorite line. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Having tried the Averill Chemical Paint 
and found it all that is claimed for it, we 
propose, as the season for painting is now 
approaching, to keep this reminder set in 
type permanently, so that all our friends 
who wish a good article can obtain it, as 
well as sample cards, and recommends 
from owners of the finest residences in the 
country, free of charge, by applying of the 
Averill Chemical Paint Co., 32 Burling 
Slip, N. Y. 








WE invite special attention to the adver- 
tlsement of Messrs. Mapes & Co., who 
offer for sale first-class fertilizers. The 
American Agriculturist says: ‘‘As regards 
Mapes’s Super-Phosphate, we can say that 
the manufacturer of it, Chas. V. Mapes, 
bas an excellent reputation-and is trust- 
worthy, and that is the main point to be 
considered in purchasing a fertilizer.” This 
is a valuable endorsement, and we are 
quite willing ourselves to state from ex- 
perience that the Super-Phosphate spoken 
of is a most excellent article, 

rr 


A CaBsINneT IN A Bortne.—For a con- 
venient remedy, handy in a score of cases, 
we know of nothing better than Perry 
Davis’s Pain-Killer. From personal ex- 
perience, we can say much in its favor, and 
among its many commendations are those 
of men of undoubted repute, numbers of 
whom we know, and their testimony is un- 
deniable and they say, and so do we, tbat 
the Pain-Killer really does what is claimed 
for it. It is a family cabinet all in one 
bottle. . 


NOT SURPRISED. 


WHEN we consider the liitle attention 
which is paid to the laws of health by the 
citizens of this country, we cannot be sur- 
prised at the indifference manifested by 
them in relation to the purity of the articles 
that are used in their daily food. If all 
articles put upon the market were like 
Dr. Price’s True Flavoring Extracts and 
Cream Baking Powder, this indifference 
might answer; théir perfect wholesomeness 
would insure us against all evil conse- 





for Dr. Price’s; you will soon be convinced 
that for strength and excellence they have 
no equal. 





- THE INDEPENDENT. 


gnances from their use. When you wanta 
voring extract or a baking powder, ask: 


_ NEW AMERICAN POTATOES. 


Messrs. B. K. Briss & Sons, the enter- 
prising seedsmen of this city, have during 
the past two or three years introduced sev- 
eral new and valuable varieties of potatoes 
and given premiums to farmers to induce |. 
trialsand experiments. The success of these 

potatoes has been astonishing and the crops 

realized have been fairly enormous. They 

have certainly done great good to the agri- 

cultural and gardening interests of the 

United States, by giving us varieties of both 

greater productiveness and better quality. 

Within a year English farmers and garden- 

ers have also become greatly excited over 

the same subject, and orders to amount to 
thousands of dollars have been filled for all 

paris of Europe. The potatoes have had 
one season’s trial—a fair one—and the re- 
sults are thus spoken of by the London 
Gardeners’ Ohronicle, the highest horticul- 
tural authority of Europe: 

“It is not many years ago since our 
American cousins introduced us to the first 
of their wonderful ’taters, and just see 
what a revolution they have caused. On 
the exhibition tables frequently no other 
than American varieties are to be found. 
They are unmistakably great croppers and 
of fine, taking appearance. Wecannot say 
in points of quality they are always so supe- 
rior; yet we can say, from personal expe- 
rience, that some of the best potatoes te 
tasted during the past season were of the 
American sorts. Of this year’s introduce- 
tion we would first especially note Snow- 
FLAKE. The tubers of this are of a long 
ovate form, the eyes very full, skin rough 
pale straw—the most handsomely formed 
of all and of excellent quality.” 

Another acquisition will be found in 
Buiss’s Dwarr Wars, since named 
Aupaa, which is a round form and one of 
the earliest. 
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POTTER'S EXCELSIOR CORN. 


FARMERS and gardeners interested in 
the cultivation of Early Sweet Corn should 
read the advertisement of Washburn & 
Co., on Farm and Garden page. The fol- 
lowing certificate (which is only one of 
many in the possession of Messrs, W. & 
Co.) gives the experience of Silas Moore, of 
Elmwood, R. L: 


“ OFFICE OF ‘ EaGLE Nursery,’ 
Ei_mwoop, R. L, Dec., 1874. 
“Mr. Toos, G. PoTTErR: 

‘* Dear Sir:—I cultivated the Sweet 
Corn you kindly sent some time ago, and 
found that it matured a few days later than 
the well-known early Narragansett. When 
first brought to table its unequaled sweet- 
ness and tenderness was a surprise and de- 
light. The length of time that it remains 
soft and suitable for table use is also a re- 
markable feature in this variety. Its fame 
isso great in this neighborhood that the 
frequent appeals for ‘a few more ears’ has 
left me without sufficient for seed ; so please 
send me enough to plant an acre the coming 
season. Yours, etc., S148 Moore.”’ 


For further information inclose 8-cent 
stamp to Washburn & Co., Boston, Mass., 
for their “‘ Amateur Cultivators’ Guide to 
the Flower and Kitchen Garden.” 











“HOW TO GO WEST.” 


Tus is an inquiry which every one should 
have truthfully answered before he starts 
on his journey, and a little care taken in 
examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the leading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicago or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 
Towa and Nebraska, with close connections 
to California and the Territories. It is also 
the short line and best line to Quincy, Mis- 


souri, and points in Kansas and New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way westward 
cannot do better than to take this route. 
This line has published a pamphlet enti- 
tled “How To co West,” which contains 





rect map of the Great West, which can be 
obtained free from charge by addressing 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, Hl. 
Please state what. paper you see this in. 
EE — 


SUBSCRIBERS. - . 


Desmonp & Co., 915 Race street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., agree to send to each sub- 
scriber to this paper who willforward 10 
cents to their address as above a book of 
choice selections from the poetical works of 


SS 





much valuable information, a large, cor-’ 
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Tue CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pav. 
Rattway traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, Jakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without chan 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; cago 
pot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 
flices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 
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EK. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 

epsia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
Debility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. apg bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


NO. 259. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st. 
—— 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, March 18th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 11:30 a. u., 
on Wednesday at 4:00 a. m., on Thursday 
at 11:30 a.m, and on Saturday at 7 and 
11:30 a. Mm. T. L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PNEUMONIA.—For relief in cases of this kind, 80 
fatal lately, there is nothing equal 














to 

POND’S EXTRAOT.—It should be taken inward- 
ly and imhaled. Use any 
ordinary inhaler, and it 
will relieve the congestion 
and cure any soreness of 
the lungs almost immedi- 
ately. 


LADIES AND RET LEMES, 


BOOTS are SHOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS, 


—— 


THE ONLY STANDARD SEWING MA- 
CHINE Really Silent and Light-running ; 


or that can be used with safety by delicate women ; 











or that sews directly from the spool; 


whose seam can be readily taken out, if desired 
being at the same time the neatest, most ‘elastic, and 
most durable known. 


THE ABOVE FACTS ARE WELL ATTESTED. 


w Lex & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 

are reorganizing their Agency Depart- 

on and offer liberal terms to reliable parties to sell 
their machines in every city, town, or county. 


ADDRESS 658 BROADWAY, 
NEW YOR 


STANDARD PEAR TREES. 


E. MOODY & SONS, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Send 10 cents to Mrs. SALLIE J. BATTEY for her 
“Price List of New York Novelties.” Address Box 
1200, P.-O., New York City, or care “ INDEPENDENT.” 

















THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
BELOIT 
SELF AND HAND-RAKE REAPER, 


with Jointed Bar Mowing 
Attachment. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
PARKER & STONE, 
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PARIS: NOVELTIES 
MOURNING 
DRESS FABRICS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


will open on MONDAY, MARCH 8th, a MAGNIF- 
ICENT and unequaled DISPLAY of 


BEADED BROCADE, BROCADE, 
PLAID, and VELVET 


STRIPED GRENADINES. 


Also their usual CHOICE AND WELL-ASSORTED 
Stocs of 


Deep and Light Mourning 


DRESS COODS 


of every description, together with an extensive &s- 
sortment of all the WHLL-KNOWN VARIETIES of 


Plain and Fancy Grenadines, 
Gaze Chambrais, 
Byzantines, Florentines, etc., etc. 


Spring Importation 


PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED 


FRENGH UNDERWEAR 


for Ladies and Children 
will be opened MONDAY, MARCH 8th, 


ARNOLD. CONSTABLE &C0. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
ADDITIONAL 


PARIS NOVELTIES 


IN 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


DRESS FABRICS 


will be opened - p MORAY, MARCH 8th in con- 
nection with t aed EXTENSIVE and UN- 
SURPASSED DISPLAY 0. 


Spring and Summer Dress Goods. 


*“ Toile de Soies,”* ‘‘ Gaze Indien,” 
Gaze de Lyon, Gaze de Surat, 
Toile quadri a jour, ‘“‘Louis- 
ines,” ‘* Serge faconne,” 
Toile Armure, Valencias, 


Biack and Plain Colored Failles, Taf- 
fetas, Ete,, Ete, 


5 Cases of 


INDIA SHAWLS, 


JUST RECEIVED,..IN. NEW AND 
NOVEL DESIGNS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
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COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


Tue Monthly Report, No. 5, of the 
Bureau of Statistics presents the statistics 
of our foreign trade for the month ended 
Nov. 80th, 1874, and for the eleven months 
ended the same, as compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1873. The figures are 
as follows: 


¢ 


Dom. Eap’ts Foreign 

Pertods. Imports. (Sp'te Vals.). Exports. 

Month end. Nov. 30, "74 $38,901,171 $53,270,556 $1,542,201 
Month end. Nov. 90,73 39,085,743 55,731,894 2,175,240 
11 mo’s end, Nov. 90, "74 538,366,138 552,449,389 20,492,102 
li mo’s end. Nov. 30, "73 689,343,639 543,948,551 23,242,683 


Tbe-tollowing shows the proportions of gold 
and silver coin and bullion and of merchan- 
dise in the impOrt and export trade’ of the 
country for the eleven months ended No- 
vember 85th, 1874 and 1873, respectively : 
Domestic _—- Foreign 


Imports. Exports. 
fpecie and bul- (Specte Values.) 
lion, 1874, ..,.-. $18,052,686 $53,717,344. 95,876,060 
4pecie and bul- 
li@n, 1873........ 27,528,838 63,608,293 6,984,198 


14,616,103 
16,258,486 
Allowing for the difference in the ware 
house account, the total exports for the 
eleven months ended November 30th, 1874, 
exceeded the total tmports by $52,454,445, 
while for the corresponding period of 1873 
the imports exceeded the exports by $21, - 
454,241. 

As to the number and toonage of Ameri- 
ean ard foreign vessels engaged in our 
Somsigy aca, the report gives the follow- 


Merchandise, "73.. 561,814,601 





. THE ENDETENDENT. 


ing figures for the twelye months ended 


November 80th, 1874 and 1878, respectively: 











The noteworthy fect appearing’ in these 
figures is the great change in the propor- 
tions of imports and exports when the 
years 1873 and 1874 are respectively com- 
pared with each other. In the eleven 
months ended November 80th, 1878, the 
imports exceeded the exports by $21,454,- 
241; while in the eleyen months ended 
November 80th, 1874, the exports exceeded 
the imports by $52,454,445. This shows a 
differerce of $73,908,686 between the two 
periods. 

For years we have had a large balance of 
trade against us, which we have settled by 
a large exportation not only of gold, but 
aiso of American securilies in various 
forms. This simply means that we have 
bought more in the foreign market than 
we have sold there, and paid for the surplus 
by running in debt therefor. Foreign 
countries have given us their industrial 
products and taken our securities in part 
psyment for the same, On these securities 
we have an annual interest payment to 
make and ultimately we must pay the prin- 
cipal. The method of payment is to 
reverse the course of trade and sell abroad 
more than we buy there. The precious 
metals and the exported products of a 
country are the only materials by which a 
foreign debt can be ultimately paid, and of 
one or both it must export more than it 
imports in order to make such a payment. 





‘MASSACHUSETTS RAILROADS, 


Tue report of the State Railroad Com- 
missioners of Massachusetts for the year 
ended September 30tb, 1874, shows total 
receipts of the roads from all sources to the 
amount of $34,682,483.54, against $84,930,- 
527.42 for the previous year—a falling off 
of $298,043.88. The expenses of the roads 
in 1874 were $23,929,181 84, or less than the 
gross receipts by $10,708,301.70. 

The general financial condition of the 
roads is set forth by the following figures: 





Capital stock paid in................ Sreeteee $117,066,798 07 
Net CODE... ...---reccerecerceessccrecnsereeses 48,557,338 65 
Total stock and debt.................eese0e 165,624,136 72 






Cost of other property 
Total of permanent investments. ‘ 
Of the sixty corporations making returns 
twenty-nine paid dividends varying from 
one to ten per cent. and averaging nine 
per cent. on the entire stock of all the divi- 
dend-paying roads, Seven corporations 
paid a ten per cent. dividend on stock 
shares representing $47,858,000; four paid 
eight per cent. on stock representing $14,- 
100,000 ; four paid seven per cent. on stock 
represénting $7,865,700; and six paid six 
per cent. on stock representing $5,146,500. 
Of the entire earnings of the roads forty- 
pine per cent. was received from passen- 
gers and forty-six per cent. from freight. 
The increase of the debt during the year 
was upward of $11,000,000, of which $9,- 
000,000 are included in the returns of eight 
Boston roads. 

It is ‘worthy of notice in regard to Massa- 
chusetts railroads that the share. capital 
paid in represents far the largest part of 
the cost of the roads. It amounts to 
$17,066,798, while the total debt is $48,- 
557,838. The steck capital paid in and 
actually invested in construction and equip- 
ments is more than twice the amount of the 
bonded debt. It stands behind the debt as 
a guaranty for its payment. There ought 
to be a law. in every state forbidding corpo- 
rations from .contracting debts beyond a 
certain proportion to the amountof their 
share capital. This would guard the pub- 
lic against corporate speculation by an ex- 
cessive issue of bonds and.compel the cor- 
porators to take the first risks in any enter- 
prisés in which thay see fit to embark. 

One of the reasons of the numerous de 
faults in railroad bonds within the last two 
years we have -in the fact that railroads. 
have been extensively constructed, especial- 
ly at the West: and South, almost entirely 














with borrowed ~ capital, “the corporators 
themselves having really contributed but a 
amall amount to the cost;' ‘This places 
nearly the whole risk of the enterprise 
upon bondholders, with no other guaranty 
than that which is furnished by their own 
capital. 


eR 


DRY GOODS. 


WHATEVER may be the result of this 
spring’s business in dry goods, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the domestic 
agents, commission houses, importers, and 
jobbers are anticipating a large business 
and are making the necessary arrangements 
for it. Unfortunately, the severe weather 
of the past ten days has been most unfa- 
vorable to the distribution of goods, and 
consequently the amount of business has 
been comparatively small; but the business 
to be done will necessarily be crowded intoa 
briefer time or the season will be more pro- 
longed than usual. But the market is still 
very firm for every description of domes- 
tic cottons and itis well understood that 
the stock in first hands is rather less than 
in excess of the needs of the trade. The 
adjournment of Congress has released 
many business men who had been absorbed 
in politics, and the satisfactory condition of 
the money market is favorable to greater 
activity in all departments of business, 
Farther strikes at the Fall River mills have 
had the effect to establish another advance 
in printing cloths. 

The demand for unbleached sheetings 
and ‘shirtings is only moderately active, 
but the stock of standard makes in first 
hands is limited and prices have an up- 
ward tendency. Some of the finer qual- 
ities have been sold largely in advance of 
the supply in hand. 

Bleiched sheetings and shirtings are 
firm in price, but not specially active. 
Holders are anticipating an advance on 
the present quotations and it is probable 
that they wiil not be disappointed. 

Printing cloths have been in good de- 
mand during the week, with an advance in 
rates to 6} and 6§ cents. The strikes of op- 
eratives continue and have been added to 
the past week. 

No important changes have been made 
in the quotations of prints, but a general 
advance is likely to take place soon. The 
demand is good for dark fancies, -side- 
band patterns, and shirt patterns. The new 
styles put upon the market recently are 
greatly admired and freely taken. 

Ginghams of medium fancy and staple 
styles are in good demand, while the sup- 
ply is short and some of. the favorite makes 
are largely sold ahead. Prices are tending 
upward. 

Corset jeans have been in good demand 
during the week and prices are very firm, 
with a prospect of higher rates. 

Cotton drills and Osnaburgs are without 
special movement, but the sales. are good 
for the season and at full prices. 

Cotton yarns are io good demand at full 
prices, with a rising tendency. 

Cambrics are not specially active and the 
sales of flat-fold are light, but at steady 
prices. 

Rolled jaconets are in about the usual 
demand at this season, but without any 
change of quotations. 

Silesias are in good demand at steady 
prices, but the sales are chiefly to the 
clothing trade. 

There is a fair demand for colored cot- 
tons and full prices are maintained for 
stripes, ticks, denims, and cottonades. . 

Hosiery is in good demand, with active 
sales of men’s brown, mixed, and fancy 
cotton half-hose. Prices are firmly main- 
tained. 

Worsted dress goods are fairly active, but 
the distribution of goods ofthis class has 
been greatly retarded by the severity of the 
weather for the past week. Worsted coat- 
ings are in good demand at steady prices, 
and some of the more popular marks are 
sold ahead of production. 

Kentucky jeans continue in good demand 
at firm prices, while the supply in first 
hands is understood to be smaller than 
usual at this season. 

Worsted and cotton Ottoman novell 
shawls are reported in good demand for the 
Western trade, as well as by city jobbers. 
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a fair demand from the clothiug trade for 
cloths and overcoatings. 

Fancy cassimeres have been speciany 
affected by the uopleasant weather, and the 
sales have been light, although prices are 
steady. Felt goods are im moderate de- 
mand only and satinets are dull at un- 
changed prices. 

Carpets are in steady demand and prices 
are firmly maintained, The stock in first 
hands is understood to be light and the 
manufacturers are working on new orders. 

Fiannels are comparatively dull, the only 
sales being of white; but prices are steady 
and unchanged, 

Foreign goods continue dull, although 
the spring openings of some of our large 
retail establishments has given a rather 
better demand for certain styles of goods 
adapted to city trade. There is an im- 
proved business in housekeeping linens 








dress. silks; but the market is generally 
quiet. The auction-rooms are well sup- 
plied; but no special interest exists in any 
department of the market for foreign fab- 
rics. The importations for the week summed 
up to about $7,000,000. The adjourn- 
ment of Congress will have the effect of 
producing a steadier feeling in regard to 
prices, since no more changes can be ex- 
pected in the tariff rates of duty 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES, 
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LORD & TATA, 


Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods, 


are offering a large and elegant assortment of 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, 


unequaled for style, finest in quality, and lowest in 
price. The assortment contains the most fashionable 
tints and colors to be worn during the coming season. 


SPRING DRESS GOODS, 


comprising all the choicest Novelties from the French, 
English, and Domestic markets. This line embraces 
selections made éxpressly for this house. 


LINENS, 


Quilts, Towels, Towelings, and House-furnishing 
Goods generally, at prices which will always be found 
exceedingly reasonable. 


t” For the accommodation of Ladies who sare un- 
able to visit the city, full lines of samples will be sent 
and orders by mail filled with the greatest possible 
care. 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, 


AND 


SHIRT-MAKERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 913 Broadway, 


Between 20th and 21st Sts. 


W.&J.SLOANE 


are offering large and splendid collection of 


NEW GCARPETINGS, 


just landed consisting of © 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


in ri t and in 
to tie, beladt: eolecinge ®& great variety of 


FRENCH MOQUETTES 
AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WiLTONS, 
BRUSSELS, and 'TAPESTRIES, 
tm novel shadings and at greatly red 


A large assortment of - 
AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 


Sees new and 
pape po bay irs for 








649, 651, 656, BROADWAY. __ 





FAK LN DG REN DENT. 


R.A. MACY & Co.'s 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 


a Tae ay hat 
WHITE 


SPRING FASHIONS. 


| John R. Terry, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


HATS AND. FURS, 


having removed to his New and Commodious Store, 


865 Broadway, 


BETWEEN 17TH AND 18TH STREETS, 


would announce that he has now his 


SPRING STYLES 


ON EXHIBITION. 


Cootial Milliaery Oyeuing 


THURSDAY, MARCH 18ra. 
—o— 


Gents’ Dress Hats. 


A speciality, for lightness, elegance and durability 
unequaled by anything in the market. We purpose 
to furnish the best nat that can.be made, OUR OWN 
SPECIAL STYLE as well as the Broadway block ; also 
all the new styles tn Gents’ Business, Soft, Stiff, 
Traveling, and Pocket Hats and Caps, of the finest 
material and finish, at low prices. 


> 


Youth's and Boys’ Hats and Caps, 


For many years we have made the production of 
Boys’ and Children’s goodsa special branch of our 
business, and now, with greatly thcreased facilities 
and enlarged accommodations, we propose to exhibit 
the finest line of Children’s Hats and Caps ever offered 
in any market. Special attention is called to this 
department. 


HILLINERY DEPARTMENT. 


An elegant show-room has been fitted up exciu- 
sively for Ladies’ Goods, where will be displayed all 
the novelties in Paris and London Round Hats and 
Bonnets, as well as those of our production, for 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s wear. For elegance 
of style, superior workmanship, and artistic design 
we intend this department shall surpass anything of 
the kind in the city. 


Special Millinery Opening Thursday, 
March 18th. 


FURS. 


Having for many years been favorably known as 
manufacturer and dealer in all kinds of Ladies’ Ex- 
tra Fine Fancy Furs, I beg to announce that, with our 
increased accommodations, we intend to produce the 
most elegant assortment of Fine Furs ever offered in 
this market. Most of our goods aré made on the 
premises, from fresh skins of our own selection, and 
for style, quality, and elegance of finish our goods 
will excel those of any other manufacturer and our 
prices will be popular. 


@@” SPECIALTY: Extra quality OrreR and SHET- 
LAND SEAL SACQUES, MuUF¥s, BOAS, and CaPpzs. 


JOHN R. TERRY, 


865 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts., 
‘ NEW YORK. 


BROOK’S PRIZE. MEDAL 


(SPOOL COTTON, 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 





Ce ey 


WM. HENRY SMITH & CO 
32 Creen Street, N. ¥. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain 


Carpeta,00 Cloths, ete., very chean_st the old place, 


Li: FULTON “STREET, ew York. “SIDE. ENTRANCE. 











SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE, 
THE,.LA,. FORGE KID GLOVE, 
%c. pair, WARRANTED. 

GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGER 

Catalogues sent to any address, - 


14th St. and 6th Ave., New York. 
THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SIX PAIR $5.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.50, 
Any color or size.. Single pair sent, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. To aVoid loss, send P.-O. Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 


A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 
and Dress Trimmings. 

Samples sent free on application. 
TE 


ie J aL MS 














Hees low. Sent C. © D. an be pty or 
paying. L PERKins & Co., 325 Walnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYP PRESS £6. 
Boxwood, Pattern Letters, and_ Prin ice Para- 
hernalia at VANDERBURGH, WELLS corner 
Fulton and Dutch sts. N.Y... B.—Inks and So. comme 


CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE TAR SOAP 


FOR TOILET, BATH; AND NURSERY. 


For % cents an one ; ae ee a cake of “Constan- 

Tar Pp,” that w cleanse out and 

render healthy many affected skins. Salt eum, 

Pi on eee Frosted Feet, Fresh 

Cuts or Wounds, Diseases of the Scalp and may 
all be cured by if. Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER, 

Wholesale Agents, New York. 


HAIR: DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DY® best 
the world. Pe . inventor has used 














this splendid 
air Dye for X; with it to the hair 
injury proof that it is the only true an 
=— e. less, reliable, instantaneous. NS 
a, ent ; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 


tiful Black or_Brown. 


aa at Fi aanand. Bro 16 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a plece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so paseo ot th work so ingeniously con- 


trived as from the 
skin, the baie ir being’ exa exactly 0: of the. stame. shade ane 
texture as the 


hair. 
Sane not be detected. Made oan One 
brated Wig Factory, No. gpg, Bt BA st., New York. 


CATARRH Saured! care 


Lg oe de for fall information, Wek tiets ane” 
P. CHILDS; TROY, MAMI CO O08. 


DIRT ss: and bn meow a the house Tunas 


sencny woman’s 
send 30 now & stamp for our circular. 
CO., 51 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


of bad ayes: leaves the hair soft and beau- 
Sold applied at 
md street, N. 














GRAY, DIXON 


OR ene ent th if Ross’ 
BPILEPSY 235 medies, Seas PackK- 


ohnandiiciaieaniiadensibendeatennentae 
TRAVEL. 


Pacitic ‘Wail Steamship Line 








VLA PANAMA. 
t of ¥ 
the “AC Fe COLON,” “HENRY CHAUN 
a Gave Fler foot of orth River, 
New RY rk, at the Com- 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
andalso for Coasts of Mexico, Centra) Ameri. 
States, aoe Guayaquil, paleo. ao, Valparaiso, ete. 
cisco for Ce we Hong Kong, and Shanghai the 


“ogre under B oetad etal > fare; under 6 years, 


bso Secs GUERIN he f, 
st SPE BRR ae a a FB 
st., Ni River, New ¥ 
H, J. pests Superintendent. 
RUFUS HATCH, Managing Director. 


Only “Direct Line to” France. 
THB GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC 








~ "ain fae by oa 





“ MAIL STEAMSHIPS BETW 
oThesplendid vessels ‘this fav route for the 

I from pler No, No sey eahes) will j 
ViLLB De Pak Mar. 20th. 








ADVERTISE. 
VALUE’ OF PRINTER'S INK. 
Tuosk merchants and other business 

men who want to sail smoothly should 

use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe 
cific we know of, and: our columns con- 
stantly. show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 

‘‘keep things moving.” Five hundred 

or a thousand dollars’ paid out in ju- 

dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances. enabled business men to tide over 

a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 

silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 

do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 
The following will show what is thought 

— INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 





HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: 
Dear Sir :—In November I commenced cer icins 
in the Christian Weekly 
Sie. to Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water proud 
ug utchonecin,’” and resolved that, if 
were 39 remunera- 


x A, Co.’s Mucukse and 


ed 

edia for specialties having 

value. have derived more benefit from the 

advertisement in THS INDEPENDENT than the 

oe advertisements of all the other above- 
ed papers. Res 


SPN Sos 


one of the 
who appear 
the past 





Mr. H. C. Bo 

Dear Sir Tae INDEPENDENT has been 
papers to Te which I have 
he VU moneyed class of subscri 





YPSILANTI, MIcH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have hada large n commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. AG. STARR. 
ours V 
radia +y Beach Carriage Oo. 


New Yoru, May Uist; 1872 


MR. HENRY c.B BOWEN 
er N. ¥. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir >—In ana 4 inquiries made in ref 


in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the coun’ 
Yours truly, J 

Manager 


Os 8. M Co 


wmt=™ YORE, June 234, 1878 
MR. HENRY C. BO sas 


Publisher’ N. ¥. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—It gives us peers to testify to the er- 
an adv meditim : 


our @ 
ith a ak which See more 
¢ than justified yer representations and our expecta~ 


trul 
“HENRY F. HOMES, See y 


onte Res, — .. ae me 
from coun’ erally a8 
ready twice twice paid for itself. 1 


Prop’r “Dr. 8. B. Collins’s ‘Opium cS ” 
W. L. HEATON, La eve Western Adw’g Ag’t for 
THE EPENDE: 
Dear Sir —The letters ‘1 a a from a7, adver- 





by Rey THE [INDEPENDENT to the In- 
faliidle Kindlers have ave a twenty a day 
six ith paper I con- 


‘oF months. e 
— my advertisement in through the Summer 
is doubtless one of the —_ bect adver- 
tising mediums. Very truly youre M . 
Nov. %34,187%4. © P.-O. Box "ew Albany, Ina. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMON Y. 


THE NAUONAD IPR OP 400 Tate. 


papers, selected and advertised 
arid peealie at the time eee formation | Cs the 
Les. Often 60 letters out of “Wo referred 
hy > — of every 100 referred 
WOVEN WIR M4 MATTRESS CO. say: “THA 
EPENDENT jone us the most ost good hitherto 
of any religious —— we have ever patronized. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT Ay Ube “Whea 


PENDENT it ones if two out % every .o- 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 
oa, in their Be dnt  Ky said 
they paper. Our 9x date 
from he time of our first advertisiag in THE In- 
DEPENDENT.” 

wah A NOLA &@ prominent Banker, who advertises 

AC fot 

n *r ¥ 

pay, the he stated that me EPENDENT 

SO aetna the rest put 


eons ia Whe ay Bee ound Wine, baba DENT 


AL ater iy Lee A Publisher of Fashions 
me 





: net 0! a0 tn cash from an ae 

ment of only I at th 

wealth and excellent class of your readers. I 

more heavily Ld 

a s d_ Co; U. P..R. R. 

Oo. F-DAys @ ing the 
most valuable of all 

B. 5. BLISS & SON (Seedsmen): “The result» 

vertising in ‘ su. 

it now one of our best ” yw ° 


"FA ee 
Himes soe 


has proved the best paying q 


- the 
eae 


Shee 


4 
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financial. 


SPECIE PAYMENTS BY STATE 
LAW. 





Tue following bill bas been passed by 
the senate of this state and is awaiting the 
action of the assembly: 


““Secrion 1, All taxes levied and con- 
firmed in this state on and after January 
1st, 1879, shall be collected in United States 
coin, United States gold certificates, or 
national bank-notes which are redeemable 
in gold on demand. 

“Src. 2. Every contract or obligation 
made or implied and payable in this state, 
and made or implied after January: ist, 
1879, and payable in dollars, but not ina 
specified kind of dollars, shall be payable 
in United States coin of the standard of 
weight and fineness established by the laws- 
of the United States at the time the con- 
tract or obligation shall bave been made or 
implied.” 


We do not see any use in passing such a 
law, It would be a dead letter on the 
statute-book of the state, incapable of any 
legal enforcement so long as the Legal- 


tender Act remains in force. The Consti- 
tution of the United States makes all the 
laws of Congress enacted in pursuance of 
its provisions a part of ‘‘the supreme 
law of the land.” The Legal-tender 
Act of 1862, and subsequent similar 
acts declare that the legal-tender notes 
shall “‘be lawful money and a. legal 
tender in psyment of all debts, public and 
private, within the United States, except 
duties On imports and interest as afore- 
said.” The Supreme Court of the@United 
States, in the case of Knox vs. Lee and in 
that of Parker os. Davis, decided that the 
legal-tender acts of Congress are constitu- 
tional, and until this decision is reversed 
or the acts themseives are repealed the 
notes of the United States issued under the 
authority of the acts are ‘‘ lawful money 
and a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, within the United 
States,” with the exception specified in the 
acts themselves. They are such by the 
highest authority in the land, and such 
they must remain until Congress shall see 
fit to change their character. 

This state or any other state may elect to 
pay its own debts in coin of standard 
weight and fineness, and any individual 
may do the same. States and individuals 
may, if they choose, make gold contracts, 
and, because they are specific, they will be 
binding. But no state, so long as the 
Legal-tender Act remains in the statute- 
book of the nation, can compel the tax- 
payer to pay his taxes in United States 
coin, or in United States gold certificates, 
or in national bank-notes redeemable in 
gold on demand, whether the time be this 
year oron and after the 1st of January, 
1879. A public debt certainly includes taxes, 
and the’law says that public debts within 
the United States may be paid by legal- 
tender notes. State legislatures can no 
more vacate this law than they ¢an vacate 
the Constitution or enforce any state law 
that contravenes it. The courts are bound 
by the supreme law. 

Nor can state legislatures make contracts 
entered into after January ist, 1879, and 
payable in dollars, payable exclusively in 
United States coin, unless the parties shall 
have stipulated for a different mode of pay- 
ment. The Legal-tender Act, as ex- 
pounded by the Supreme Court, says that 
contracts for the payment of dollars, witb- 
out avy specific stipulation as to the kind 
of dollars, are payable either in United 
Siates coin or in legal-tender notes, No 
state authority can change this higher 
authority. No state can coin money or de- 
termine) what shall be money, aod when 
Congress, in the exercise of powers granted 
to it by the Constitution, has determined 
what shall be “lawful money” no state 
can cancel or change the decision. 

We believe in specie pay ment.as the duty 
of the Government and as conducive to the 
best interests of the people; but we do not 
believe in doing foolish things. We are 
quite sure that the legislature of this state 
would do a foolish thing if it were to pass 
the bill above quoted, aud that Governor 
Tilden would do foolish thing in sighing 
it. As a law it would not be-worth the 
peper on which it is written. 





REVIVAL OF MANUFACTURES. 


THERE are encouraging indications in all 
the reports that come from the manufactur- 
ing districts, and especially from New En- 
gland and Pennsylvania, of a revival of 
business, while the hopeful anticipations of 
renewed activity as soon as the snow and 
ice will permit are full of confidence. In 
the iron districts, where many mills have 
been idle in consequence of strikes, work 
has been resumed, and, though the strikes 
among the cotton mills of Fall River still 
continue and in other places a scarcity of 
water has compelled a suspension of work, 
there are fewer unemployed laborers in the 
manufacturing districts than for many 
months past. Where the mills are at work 
at all they are running on full time, and 
the suspensions at some of the cotton 
mills only require greater activity at 
others. The market is but poorly 
supplied. with cotton goods and prices 
are advancing as the spring business 
opens. This, of course, will stimulate the 
manufacturers to greater activity and lead 
to a speedy compromise of some kind be- 
tween the dissatisfied strikers and their 
employers. It is never doubtful how a 
contest between laborers and mill owners 
will end, The laborers must give in. 
They are human beings, and they can- 
not resist the appeals of hungry children 
and complaining wives. The mill own- 
ers can well afford to console themselves 
with the thought that whatever they may 
lose by a suspension of work will be more 
than compensated by the increased demand 
and higher price for their goods when they 
resume. The loss which the work-people 
sustain by a strike can never be made up to 
them; there is no compensation for them 
for what they have missed. They cannot 
hold. out beyond acertain time, and when 
their little savings are exhausted they have 
no choice but to begin again. It will not be 
long before all our manufacturing industries 
will be in full blast again, though in the 
meanwhile there are serious apprehensions 
of many disasters to mills situated on 
streams which are subjected to damage 
from the freshets and overflows consequent 
upon the breaking up of the ice-gorges 
which have been formed all through the 
Northern and Eastern States. 





MONEY MARKET. 


A vitry great change took place in the 
condition of things in Wall Street early in 
the week, and it very soon became evident 
that the organized “ bear” operators, under 
the lead of Jay Gould, bad become “ bulls” 
and were going “long” of stocks. This was 
apparent from the sudden advance in Pa- 
cific Mail; Union Pacific, and Western 
Union Telegraph, and as soon as the an- 
nouncement was made of Gould’s posses- 
sion of a majority of the stock of the Union 
Pacific and Pacific Mail, and of the sub- 
stantial amalgamation of the interests of 
the two great companies, prices jumped up 
very rapidly and a revival of speculative 
business on the Stock Exchange followed, 
which showed that a new movement had 
commenced, that might lead to results sim- 
ilar to the great bonanza affair in San Fran- 
cisco. But simultaneously with the “ bull” 
movement a counter “bear” movement was 
begun, and, in order to assist the latter, 
the old tactics of attempting to make 
money aftificially scarce were entered 
upon. On one day the rate of interest was 
tun upto 6 per cent. on call loans-toward 
the close of business; but nobody showed 
any alarm, and the reports were then freely 
circulated in the Street that gold would be 
withdrawn from the banks to such an ex- 
tent that the surplus reserve would be so 
largely reduced that money would be 
hardly attainable at any price. The Bank 
Statement of Saturday clearly showed that 
these reports were not altogether without 
foundation, although the loss of reserve 
was not quite so great as had been anti- 
cipated. The changes for the week were 
increase in loans to the extent of $488,800, 
decrease of specie $2,616,700, decrease of 
legal tenders 1,740,700, decrease of de- 
posits $3,496,600, making a loss in 
reserve of $8,488,350. The Associated Banks 
still hold, bowever, a surplus above the 
legal. requirement of $5,937,275, - which 
would be a small excess if there were not 
so confident a feeling that money wou':! 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


continue abundavt in spite of all the at- 
tempts to lock up gold and currency, or of 
the increased demand for money caused by 
the active revival of the spring trade, The 
last day of the week was ext 

lively, and the registered transactions at 
the Stock Exchange summed “up 262,000 
shares, the most active stock being Western 
Union, after which came Pacific Mail, 
Union Pacific, Chicago and Northwestern, 
Toledo-Wabash, and Western, Lake Shore 
Ohio and Mississippi, and Milwaukoe and 
St. Paul. There was but little done in 
any Other stock and the dividend-pay- 
ing shares were hardly touched, which 
showed very plainly that the business 
done was of a purely speculative char- 
acter. “The adjournment of Congress has 
relieved the minds of operators. of all 
apprehensions of further mischief from that 
quarter, although there are still some mis- 
givings about the policy of the Treasury 
Department in making preparations for 
resumption of specie payments. Nothing 
has yet been done which furnishes a clue to 
Secretary Bristow’s intention, except the 
announcement, not yet official, however, 
that be will soon issue a call for $30,000,000 
5-20 bonds on account of the Sinking Fund. 

Theseverity of the weather has interfered 
with transportation to so great an extent 
that the spring business has been retarded 
and the traffic of the railroads has been 
very light. The falling off of receipts on 
the great trunk lines has been serious, 
and especially on the Lake Shore and New 
York Central; but the net receipts have not 
been much diminished, owing to the heavy 
reductions that have been made in the run- 
ning expenses. The Northwestern and St. 
Paul roads have been benefited by a modifi- 
cation of the Potter Law, which will enable 
them to increase their charges to the ex- 
tent of 10 per cent., and this has had a 
good influence upon the prices of the stocks 
of those companies; but nothing has oc- 
curred to make any change in the situation 
of the Toledo, Wabash, and Western road, 
while the shares of that company have ad- 
vanced from 15} to 15g. The great advance 
has been affected in Union Pacific, which 
has sold up to 444, although it is the opinion 
of prudent operators that 40 is about the 
highest point it can be safely held at. 

The rates of money were a shade higher 
than at the close of business the previous 
week, 4 to 5 per cent, having been paid 
during the day. After most of the large 
borrowers had been supplied money was 
offered at 2 to 8 per cent. but only in 
small sums. Gold has been strongly held 
during the week by 8 powerful clique, but, 
after selling at 115}, it dropped again to 
1148 and closed at 115. 

The advance in the prices of the lead- 
Ing stocks during the week were 3} per cent. 
in Pacific Mail, 32 in Union Pacific, 4. in 
Chicago and Northwestern, 3 per cent. in 
St. Paul, 2 percent. in Ohio & Mississippi, 
14 per cent.in Western Union Telegraph, 
1 per cent. in Lake Shore, and 4 per cent. in 
Erie. These are great changes as com- 
pared with the small fluctuations in the 
stock market for many weeks preceding, 
and they indicate greater changes in the 
immediate future; but it would be hazard- 
ous to make any predictions as to tbe di- 
rection in which the changes will be made. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 6TH, 1875. 








. Asked. 
Ame;ica, ...0.0 cccceee cane — 
American Exchange....... 118 118 
Broad way......sses- es oe 270 
Butchers’ and Drovers’... .135 187 
Central National.......... a 99 

119% 
Continental :.........6.806 9B a 
Corn Exchange..........- _ 
First National ............. 200 _ 
Fourth National .......... a 100 
TD. saints 6 cans ceeksnae 163 — 
Gallatin National.......... 130 _ 
German American......... 88 
Gold Exchange............ 118 — 
POOR WHER. oo caccccccccess 210 . — 
Hehover. J. 0 2d2....52... 88 99 
Irving...... So “enna Seuscen a 
Leather Manufacturers’... — 195 
Manhattan... ..0s4..++++--147 — 
Fn NOOSA IA BF Fe 140 _ 
Mechanics’ Banking Assoc’n — 94 
Mercantile... ........... —- 118 
Merchants’,....+..+...+.+- tg 128 
Merchants’ Exchange...... wi) = 
Metropolitan .....5......8 — 131 
Nassau........... WE ncceed 10846 ~.:110 
Bene: Laws: nid .a .. esos 130 130 
N.Y. National Exchange.. 95 a 
Ninth National, ............— 100 
Stie9 Ah. cnet sane ova oe ee = 
Pacific .... ARE i IRE ge r — 

lnnestbastaasaankas ee 1424 
People’s. . ovis. sis oss «eves 140 145 
99 
‘101 
112 
115 












[March 11, 1875. 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


? 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U._8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bon 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 


186 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, 
for information font their, TEN PER CENT 
LO. secured on Chi Real Estate. Five a 
anise ‘or the interest, net to 
H. L. HAMMOND, 0. A. BOGUB. 
for ten years Treas. of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Grasshoppers but fora Seoson. Kansas, Forward! 
Cc. F. PARMELEE & co., 
Financial Agents and Brokers, Topeka, Kan., 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 
Manici School, and 
FIRST MORTGAGE COUPON BONDS. 


Inquiries cheerfully answered. By permission we 
refer to the Topeka National Bank. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 361. 262. 263. and 264 Breadway 
Corner Warren Street, 


{INCORPORATED 1850. 











CASH ASSETS NEARLY)$4,000,000. 
The @ princi 1 feat; esate P BPR are A 
UTE SECURITY Ni MAN She 
eT IBERALITY TO THe -~ * 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
CHAS. E. PEASE Soeeeee snereneagneannmetes 
WILLIAM D. WHETING, Actuary. 


MONEY LOANED 


on improved property, on three and five years’ t' 
in ours of vo $1,600, me, 





ent low valuations. Prompt 

an Refer to First and Second National and 
wrence Savings Banks and Governor of Kansas. 
rrespondence solicited. GARRETT & PROPPER, 

Real Estate Agents, Lawrence, Kansas. 


“The Best Thing ip the West.’’ 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 
LANOD S, 





=O 





__IN KANSAS. 
3,000,000 ACRES 
of the best Farming and cultural Lands in Amer- 
Rotor ee a 
on 11 ‘eat and 3008 Ber con i. Discount Inter- 


FARE REFUNDED 
to purchasers of land. 
2 Circulars, with ma) ving full informatio 
sent £000 AMER eee eT OHNSON 
Acting Land Commissioner, Topeka, Kansas. 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





perty. Discrime- 
ination and care inthe sele of Inv ts 
this direction. Refer by, permission to 

> 


in th 
First National je 
“Fie Naish Re ert, 
t2” References given in all the Eastern Cities. 


STOCK SPECULATIONS 


in ev form conducted L hag moderate 
“ Puts,” “Calls,” or “ Double Privileges” bought on 
West houses at lowest rates. sent free, 


" ex- 
ay? how Wall Street operations are conducted. 
e deal direct with the Stock Exchange. 
TUMBRIDGE & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
‘ 2 Wall St., N. ¥. 


1875. 
JANOART FEBRUARY and MAROB 
KANSAS 


MORTGAGE L ESTATE COUPON BO 








FIRST NDS. 
Issued on Une- Fermby sis wt value of unen- 
é . ane 
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Pisce ee 


|) rs is oe a | 
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INDIANAPOLIS; 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 


Re et ee 
erences: Any of Sa 
a. National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 

New k Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank. 


~itERE, CEST Neca ic 


for circular to 
ow YOU giiM & 00, Pulls City, Neb. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
Nes. 9 and 14 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDIT 


for TRAV ELS IN EURO EAST, 
available in all the Bsa cities; also for use in the 
United ites, Wes TELEGRA PHI 


tory 











A SOLID TWELVE PER oon. 


While bo the footballs of 
the eeu ut Tiinolsar and a blissoust TEN FER Ce 


7 i 
in N because alway; 
Wiavcion \ dates voiitiong, and rn a do lar has s ever beet 
-lost. For details address A CTUARY PS Central 
Mllinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, I -O box 657. 





(NVESTMENTS 8°". 
x LOANS) gyoowdd*. 
See Bond and Mortgage 


>ys 
\ > 
} AY ACN LOL 


ec Rep. TS Are 
BALDWIN. Se & C0. 


M. K. JESUP, PATON & CO., 
BANKERS, 


62 William St... New York. 


Draw a on Union Bank of London. 
Accounts Bonk, Bankers, and others received 
upon favorable term 
ai pterest allowed om Balances Subject to Drafts at 
dvances made upon Consignments to our address 
orto our Correspond ents in Bu: 
Investment Securities Bought and Sold. 


12 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds negotiated by the 
KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST CUMPANY, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Coupons - Annual. Interest alwa; rom} 
curity three sheloaaie ve a m 
T. B. eweet, ‘Genisenss A.C. B Vice-Presi. 
dent, Champaign, Ill.; Geo. M. Noble, Be Secretary, 
Send for Circular and References. 


2 PER CENT. NET, 


PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY. 
I can loan on a ngwoved Real Eetate in S Paul and 


CH/CAGO. 











Minnespein ee on Minnesota wheat farms, and 
ist. L Low valuations, 

2d, Perfect security. 

pas i. Bane 7" cent. semi-annual 


interest, net, the 
all ¢ charges. ps of references 
OHNSTON, 8t. Paul, Minnesota. 


Morton, Bliss & Co., 


BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST., N. Y., 
Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Trav- 
met cares gy 7 Credits, available in all parts 
0 ie Ww 

Negnsiets First-class Railway, City, and State 
Loans and make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., London. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 396 and 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,.and Monday Evenings 5 to 7 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. & CHAPIN, Treas. seagate 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


moet Peco GENT... NET, Dd 


i fone not to r— ~ ~~ hme ~b Taaaaiee 

ascertained by personal by — . the ‘<< 
{m many years’ business have never 10 ‘ol 

pay tN y the | interest promesy Vee ge in Rew York 

securities 

I our farm teen were paid oe brompey. We 

funds from the Atiantic to the Missouri river, and 

pee be ave to refer to parties of your acquaintance, 


Send for ye eoners. 
WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New Y. ork, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeand abroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE GOMPANY, 


120 Broadway Corner Cedar St. 


Cash Ca: itn, .,...«.:-8400,000 
Cash Surplus.......... 1.029.034 82 82 
Gross Assets, 

‘San. 1, 1875.......:..@1,499,964 82 
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PROFESSOR PRICE ON THE BANE-. 


NOTE. . 


Prorrsson .Bonamy Price, in his 


‘Principles of Currency,” discusses at 
large the nature of bank-notes. and the 
part which they play in the various sys- 
tems of currency. On the question .as_to 
what nuwber of these notes will circulate 


among the people we quote from him: as 


follows: 


“It is the crucial question wherewith to 
test the soundness of every theory of cur- 
rency. . It. is. question which. every mer- 
chant, every banker, every chamber of 
commerce, every member of Parliament 
who speaks on currency ought to push 
bome:to his mind, and not be content till he 
has attained to a clear, precise, and intel- 
ligible answer. It is the center of every 
theory of currency, whether metallic or of 
paper. Every doctrine which is mistaken 
on this central principle is worthless as an 
interpreter of the science of currency, Mr. 
Tooke discerned the. true answer; 
Mill, with some little wavering, and a few 
others have seen the ligbt; but the general 
literature on money matters throughout the 
world profoundly ignores the fact. The 
answer is the same with that which has 
already been given to the parallel question 
wre sovereigns. So many bank-notes 

the public wants and can use will 
aa no more. Neither the bankers, nor 
Parliament, nor. the law, nor the 
need of borrowers, nor any Other 
power but the wants and convenience 
of the public, the number and amount 
of the specific payments in . which 
bank-notes are used, can determine, how 
many convertible bank-notes will remain in 
circulation and not be returned upon the 
hands of the bankers for payment. This is 
the truth of truthS in.currency, . . . Ap 
expanded or inflated circulation of bank- 
notes is an absurdity; nothing better thao 
pure nonsense. It would be just as sensi- 
ble tospeak of an expanded or inflated cir- 
culation of hats. It iseasy enough for the’ 
hatter to make more hats than can be sold, 
but where is the inflation in that case? In 
the number of hats circulating about the 
town, In each man baving a dozen bats in 
his house? The very question is puerile. 
There would be an inflation of hats ;. but it 
would be in the shops of the hatters, and 
not in the circulation of bats. There may 
be, in the same way, an inflation of bank 
notes by too many being made; but the in- 
flation would not be in the circulation. of 
notes, but in the banks which would be 
stuffed up with their own unusable and 
unsalable wares. Ask each of yourselves 
how is it possible to inflate your own use of 
bank-notes? The question itself excites 
your ridicule. Whatisto make you willing 
to keep more bank-notes in i desks or 
pockets, so long as your habits of spending 
remain unchanged and you have enough 
for your regular wants?. If more should 
reach you from any source, what would 

‘ou do with them? Keep them? No. 

ou would get rid of them. You wotild 
placethem at a banker’s, as things for which 
you have no specific use so long as your 
habits of life remain unaltered. .... .,. The 
same inability to increase the use of notes 
and the consequent unwillingness to retain 
them which you experience beset évery 
member of the community.” 


There is great good sense in these obser- 
vations upon the bank-note. There need be 
no limitation imposed upon the volume of 
such notes, provided they are properly 
guaranteed and redeemable on demand, 
except: that which the people themselves 
will impose by not using them when they 
do not want them or by returning them to 
the banks for redemption when their 
amount is greater than they need: What 
isa banknote? Simply ‘‘ a check, payable 
to the bearer on demand, ‘drawn and signed 
by the banker on his own bank.” This 
check circulates among the people; but 
the moment the people do not want it they 
send it back to the bank for payment. The 
bank bas no power to keep it in circulation 
against the wish of the people. 

Moreover, under our National Banking 
Law, which requires a guaranty deposit of 
bonds, no bank has any motive for issuing 
more notes than it can profitably use, and 
it certainly cannot profitably use a greater 
number of such notes than the people will 
accept and keep in active circulation. The 
moment the notes exceed this point the 
excess will begin to return back to the 
bank for redemption. Any legal restric- 
tion upon their volume is worse than use- 
less, since it interferes with the functions 
of banking.’ What is wanted and all that 
is wanted is a practical system for note 
redemption, with a suitable guaranty to the 
note-holder; and then’ banking, as to the 





amount of rl should be left absolutely 
free to regulate itself by the wants of 
business, : 





a 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tue following is a tecapitulation of 
Secretary Bristow’s statement of the public 
debt on the 1st of March: 





Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 


Special deposit held for redemption ‘of 
certificates of deposit, as required 


Wer OW duccccuagteccecossbevseessceduaseses 45,855,000 00 
UM ansecbhace ann aheacend Sanndnenmasn $131,800,181 14 
Debt Less Cash in the Treaniry. 
March Ist, 1875.0....5.......cccssscocscccees $2,137,315,969 17 
February 1st, 1875... ...cecescesesssesveser 2,143,996,172 29 
Decroase of debt during past month.... $6,680,183 12. 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1874.... 5,772,251 99 


Bonds Issued to Pacific Railway Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 

Principal outstanding... ......d.6...dsc05 $64,623,512 00 

Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 

Interest paid by the United States....., 

Interest repaid by transportation of 


mails, 
Balance of interest paid by the United 
Btates......... SeneseccddvoocccscccoscceVbes 20,589,888 05 


This shows a decrease of $6,689, 183.12 on 
the amount of the debt during the month 
of February and a decrease of $5,772,251.- 
99 on the amount since June 380th, 1874. 
The total debt, including principal and 
intercst, on the 1st of February was $2,269, - 
209,307.70, and the total on the Ist of March 
was $2,269,116,170.81. The difference be- 
tween these two amounts is but $93,137.89, 
which represents the whole of the actual 
decrease of the outstanding debt, including 
accrued interest, during the month of Feb- 
ruary. 

How, then, doesit appear that the debt 
has been lessened during February by the 
sum of $6,689,183,12? It does not appear 
at al) except by the manner of making the 
statement, The cash in the Treasury on 
the ist of February was $125,213,135.41, 
and. onthe Ist of March it was $131,800,- 
181.14, or more than on the 1st of February 
by the sum of $6,587,045.73. Add this dif- 
ference in the cash in the Treasury at the 
two periods tothe actual deerease in the 
debt and it gives the amount of the appar- 
ent decrease. The real difference is mainly 
in the amount of cash in the Treasury, and 
not in an extinction of debt. An increase 
of resources in the Treasury not applied to 
the actual payment of the outstanding 
debt is no decrease of it, asa decrease of 
such resources would be no increase of the 
debt. We think that it would be better 
for the Treasury to dismiss this fiction of 
increasé or decrease of debt according to 
the amount of cash on hand. It leads toa 
false conclusion. 


———————a 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


In regard to defaulted state debts The 
Journal of Commerce of this city gives the 
following statistics : 

“‘ The aggregate of the state debts in the 
Union in 1874 was $882,970,517. Of. this 


default—the de- 
faulting states being Alabama on $21,850,- 


a Arkansas on $12,800,000, Ft - 
’ Georgia on , ; ) 
a 000, oe on. $3,275,- 


beat ais overage in 
est of Geir Ta Site seven per cent. Tenet ibe 
and Minn 


saa others—like Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and South lina— 
bave~ iated them; and’ others—like 
North _ iaieger-mveeinaied 
inability to pay.” 

The whole amount of state debis held 


their. 








abroad le: estimated at $92,924,000, and of 
this amount $54,174,000 is in default. This 
is not a very good show for state credit in 
other countries, 


—The following table shows the values in 
pounds sterling ($4.96%) of the exports of 
British and Trish produce and manufac- 
tures for the twelve months ended respect- 
ively January $ist, 1878 and 1875: 








The falling off in the latter period is 
20,440,000. pounds sterling, which is equal 
to a decline of 8 per cent...of.the whole 
export trade. This is just the reverse of 
the movement that has occurred in the ex 
port trade of the United States. 


—The Government directors of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, in their report 
to Secretary Delano, December 2d, 1874, 
express the following opinion in respect to 
the financial prospects of the company: 

“We do not hesitate to reaffirm the 
opinion expressed in former reports of the 
Government directors, that the Union 
Pacific Railroad, with a localized business 
management, with proper and sufficient 
power, can be made to meet all the liabil- 
ities. which rest upon it, including every 
dollar which the Government has invested 
in it. Our study of the road, of its ability 
to develop business in the country through 
which it passes and in regions tributary to 
the line, and of the possible large increase 
in volume of through traffic, both domes- 
tic and foreign, only confirms us in the 
belief that the road can be made to pay in 
the fullest sensé that its obligations may 
require.” 

—The total bonded debt of all the rail- 
roads of the United States in 1873 was $1,- 
836,904,450, requiring $128,583,811 to pay 
interest on the same at the rate of seven 
per cent. per annum. The net earnings 
for that year were $183,810,562, showing a 
surplus for dividends to the amount of 
$53,227,251. The share capital of these 
roads was $1,947,638,584. This divi- 
demd surplus, if equally divided among all 
tbe stock shares, would have yielded 2% 
per cent. per annum on the par value of 
the entire share capital. 


—The London Economist gives @ tabula- 
tion of national debts owed by twenty dif- 
ferent countries, and makes an aggregate 
of £4,590,000,000, requiring an annual in- 
terest payment: of £188,550,000. Reduced 
to dollars, at the’rate of five dollars for the 
pound sterling, these sums respectively are 
$22,950,000,000 and $942,759,000. Adding 
some smaller national debts, Tie Heonomist 
estimates that the world’s taxpayers an- 
nually pay-about a billion of doliars in the 
way of interest on this species of indebt- 
edness. 


—The report of the. Chicago Board of 
Trade gives the following statistics in re- 
spect to shipments from that city in 1874: 


Shipments of flour and grain, equal to %,- 
020,691 bushels, estimated value 


iccuns amaeeniane eweesecs enanes 

—The gross earnings of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad in.gll its lines during the year 
1874 amounted to $68,156,000. and its ex- 
penses to $39,442,000, leaving a net in- 
come, excluding rentals, of $28,784,000. 
The income, after paying all expenses, in- 
cluding interest and a ten per cent. div: 
idend, leaves a surplus of about $3,200,000, 
The company really earned during the 
year a fifteen per cent. dividend. But 
few roads in the country can show such a 
record. 


—The net earnings of all the railroads of 
the United States. in 1872 were $165,754,- 
878, while the aggregate cost of these 
roads was $8,159, 423,057. The net earnings 
in 1878 were $183,510,562 and the cost of 
the roads was $3,784,543, 084. 











Young and Old. 


LENNIE, THE GOLDFISH. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 





lx the clear sparkling water 
Of linden-girt pond, 

Where green moss hangs its clusters 
And fern lifts its frond, 

Lived a tribe of gay goldfish, 
Contented and free 

As such small, simple creatures 
Could possibly be. 


But one day, in their play-hour, 
At chase through the wave, 

A dark net came descending, 
As still as the grave 

And caught all the bright goldfish. 
No more were they seen 

In their gardens of crystal 
And nests of cool green. 


Ah! what torments they suffered. 
The brightest of all 

Was enclosed in a glass globe, 
So cruelly small 

He could find no nook ever 
To stretch his full length, 

And the cramped, ceaseless circle 
Exhausted his strength. 


Hie was sold to three children, 
Who saw with delight, 

Through the dazzling shop-window, 
This wee, cunning wight. 

In their beautiful parlor, 
Mid flowers and birds, 

They made place for their goldfish, 
With flattering words. 


And they named their pet “ Lennie." 
Each morning was beard 

Their three shrill, eager voices 
Repeating this word, 

As they brought the cold water 
To fresh fill his glass 

Or stood watching his beauty 
Like gilded wand pass. —~ 


Do you know how they hurt him 
With little rough hands, 

When they pulled him out boldly, 
As rude bath demands ? 

Can you think how they hurt him 
With bits of coarse straws, 

Which he swallowed like “‘ Jonah” 
And flung from his jaws ? 


Oh! the children laughed loudly 
To play this sad trick, 

And they laughed to clutch boldly _ 
A live thing so quick, 

And they laughed when he darted 
Like arrow away, 

As in clear ice-cold water 
They plunged him each day. 


So they dreamed not the suffering 
Poor Lennie endured ; 

If they had, their unkindness 
Would soon have been cured, 

For they loved their pet dearly 
And wanted to keep 

Just forever and ever 

’ This ** golden bo-peep.”” 


But at last on bright Lennie 
Strange black spots appeared, 

And dark circles surrounded 
His keen eyes unbleared, 

And his swimming was slower, 
Save spells when he flew 

Far more frantic and sudden 
Than happy fish do. 


And poor Lennie was dying! 
He ached with the cold, 

He was starving and pining, 
With bruises untold, 

Oh! actually starving. 
Good morsels of bread, 

With fine crumblets of egg-yolks, 
He should haye been fed. 


And, above all, he longed for 
The water-plant’s leaf, 

Such as grew in wild pleaty 
Where life knew no grief ; 

Where emerald parasols 
Branched through the wave 

And the kind boughs both sbelter 
And nourishment gave. 


Oh! the red-stemmed rich starwort, 
He dreams of it now, 

Round his ead heart its columns 
Like pale rubies glow; 

And the horn-weed and grasses, 
The water-snails’ bowers, 

The dear milfoil that changes 
In summer to flowers. 


Little Lennie was dying. 
And now twas too late 

With white bread-crumbs to tempt him, 
Or lift him in state 








~ THE INDEPENDENT. 


In smooth net of fine linen; 
And too late to take 

The sharp chill from the water, 
That made his heart quake. 


’Tis a sad sight this morning 
The children behold— 

A dark speck on the water 
Lies stiffened and cold. 

Of the glad, sunny creature 
All image is fled, 

The live gold is turned leaden 
And Lennie is dead. 





ROLES FOR KEEPING GOLDFISH. 

1. Have the diameter of the globe at least Sve 
times the fish’s length. 

2. Change the water no oftener than three times a 
week and have ismoderately warm. 

3. In changing, lift thefish ina cup or linen net; 
never in the hand. 

4. Feed with fine bread-crumbs and the yolks of eggs 
boiled hard and powdered. 

6. Furnish the globe with water-plants, to give re- 
freshing shadow, to purify the water, and afford food. 

The following weeds are procurable in fresh-water 
ponds: 

Water Starwort (Callitriche verna), Water Milfoil 

), Ditech Moss (Anacharis Canadensis), 


Eel Grass (Vallisneria spiralis), Pennywort (Hydro- 
cotyle wmbellata), Hornweed (Zannichellia 


especially liked for its seeds. » 
EO 


A STORY OF A WARMING-PAN. 


BY JULIA C. B. DORR. 








Ir was clear starlight, but a keen wind 
whistled round the corner and the snow 
creaked beneath the tread of the passers 
by. Thechbildren—Fred, Tom and Bessie— 
shivered as they came in from dinner and 
gathered around the grate. 

“Old Feb. is a nawful cold month,” said 
Tom. “Most froze my fingers going to 
school this morning, and I didn’t stop to 
make but just six snowballs, either,” his 
eyes dancing. 

** It’s pretty good fun, if it is cold,” said 
his brother ; “ or it would be if Mother would 
only let us go a-skating. But I do thiok 
Sylvester might take better care of these 
fires,” and he stooped to hold his hand 
over the register in the corner, above which 
the hot air trembled and quivered. 

‘* Yes,” chimed in little Bess—Queen 
Bess her brothers called her—as she drew 
her crimson sacque, with its dainty trim- 
ming of swan’s down, more closely about 
her plump shoulders, ‘It is very cold in 
my room. There was a teenty-tonty frost 
picture on -the window this morning—a 


castle and a pump and a tree and a foun- 


tain, besides lots of stars and diamonds. 
It was very pretty; but I think I pe-fer 
summer time,” she added, with a faint sigh. 

A beautiful, stately old lady in the rock- 
ing-chair laughed outright. 

‘* Now, what's the fun,Grandma? What 
you laughing at?” cried Tom, rushing 
across the room. and hugging and kissing 
her, to the great detriment of her delicate 
laces and dainty cap. ‘‘ What's the fun? 
Say, Grandma ?” 

**T laughed to think how little you chil- 
dren know about cold weather,” she 
answered. ‘‘ You were never really cold 
in your life. You don’t know what the 
word means.” ‘ 

*“*Oh! psho, now, Grandma, that’s too 
bad,” Tom declared, sturdily. ‘* Why, 
this very morning, when I washed me, the 
water was just as cold! and the hot-water 
faucet wouldn’t turn! and—and—my fio- 
gers ached, now, really !” 

‘* And when I went to school,” gaid Bes- 
sie, ‘‘L had to put on all my furs and my 
Arctics; and ’Vester had to carry my lunch- 
basket, it was so dreadfully cold, Grand- 
ma!” 

Grandma’s eyes twinkled, and a little 
ripple of inward laughter sent her ball of 
scarlet yarn rolling across the carpet. Both 
boys sprang after it. 

‘‘ Thank you, dears. But what were your 
sufferings this dreadful morning, Fred? 
Haven’t you any to report?” 

Fred . wag old enough to suspect that 
Grandma knew more about cold weather 
than he had ever dreamed of; and he 
laughed a little shamefacedly, as he an 
swered: ‘‘ Nothing very bad, ma’am; but I 
did hear somebody say the thermometer 
was almost down to zero.” 

* Yes, il’s good healthy winter weather,” 
said Grandma; “what we should have 
called a ‘cold snap’ when I was_a. girl. 
But, dear me! how times have changed, 
and people, too.” 

A far-away look came into her eyes as 





room, ruddy with the glow of the fire- 
light and the rich crimson of carpet and 
eat 


“Why, children,” she went on, after a 
little pause, during which Tom and Bessie 
exchanged significant glances and settled 
themseives comfortably, ‘‘I don’t suppose 
Lever slept in a warm room, unless I hap- 
pened to be sick, from the time I was four 
years old until I was married.” 

A little chorus of “*whys!” and 
rose from the children. 

“*T am s’p’ised,” remarked Queen Bess, 
who had gained her royal title by her dig- 
nified manner of expressing herself. “I had 
no idea my great-grandfather was so dis- 
tressedly poor.” 

“Oh! he wasn’t poor. He was a well-to- 
do farmer—jut as rich in his way as your 
father is in his.” 

“Then I think it was real mean in bim 
not to give his little girls a nice warm 
toom |’’ cried Master Tom, his face flushing 
indignantly. ‘‘If I’d been alive, Grandma, 
I'd have made a fire for you every single 
night—see if I wouldn’t!” 

“ What a little firebrand you are, Tom,” 
and Grandma patted the red cheek. ‘ But 
your dear old great-grandfather was not to 
blame. No one thought of having fires to 
sleep by, except very old people and litte 
children.” 

‘But how could you be washed in the 
cold and have your hair curled and your 
sash tied? I don’t think it was ’spectable,” 
said Bessie, with a horrified air, 

“ Well,”said Grandma, laughing, ** ’spect- 
able or not, we had to do it. But it did not 
take us long to dress in thoge days, for we 
had few furbelows. As for the hair, mine 
was shingled, [remember. It was quickly 
put in order.” 

“It must have been jolly fun to have been 

‘a boy then,” said Tom. “ You didn’t have 
to wait for folks to get ready noranything.” 

“ But the hot-water faucet never turned 
then, my boy. How would you have liked 
that? How would you have liked to take 
a towel and run out to the pump, and have 
to break the ice in the stone basin before 
you could wash ?” 

“Ob, dear! oh ! oh!” cried the chorus. 

‘Before sunrise, too,” Grandma went 
on; “‘when there were just little, faint 
streaks of light in the east and maybe two 
or three stars twinkling overhead.” 

“J should not bave liked it at all;” said 
Fred, decidedly ; ‘‘and I don’t think there 
was any sense in it, either, if it was the 
way in ‘old times.’” 

Fred was the sensible member of the 
household. Grandma pondered his words 
for a minute or two, with an amused smile 
playing around her mouth. Then she 
asked, suddenly : 

“Did I ever tell you how I burned Mag- 
gie with the warming-pan?” 

“ With the warming-pan?” they all cried 
at once. ‘‘ What was that, Grandma?” 

‘And who was Maggie?” added Bess. 
‘*T don’t seem to be acquainted with her.” 

“Didn’t you ever hear of a warming- 
pan? It was a copper pan, with a cover 
and along handle. We used to fillit with 
live coals, close the lid tightly, and then 
warm the bed with it, shoving it about be- 
tween the sheets. it was a real comtort, a 
warming-pan was.” 

Bessie laughed at the funny idea; but 
shivered a little bit, drawing closer to her 
Grandmother. * 

“But who was Maggie?” she repeated, 
presently. 

“ Maggie was my sister,” said Grandma, 
in a soft voice. “She was just two years 
older than I, and we always slept in what 
was called the northwest chamber. You 
would have thought it a pretty cold place, 
Queen Bess. The windows were like 
ground glass for weeks together and every 
nail-head was white with frost.” ‘ 

‘* How dreadful!” sighed Her Majesty, 
with one slippered foot on the fender. 

“Ah! no. We were little healthy, roly- 
poly things; and, when we had jumped into 
the great feather-bed, with plenty of soft, 
warm blankets, we just snuggled up to- 
gether like two kittens, and never thought 
of being cold.” 

“But what about the warming-pan ?’ 
suggested Fred, as Grandma sank. into a 
reverie and sat gazing into the fire. 

‘Ob! I forgot,” shesaid. ‘‘ L was think- 


“ohs!’ 


they wandered, abous..thie, warm, bright! 
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ing about Maggie, Such a r08y, laughing 
face as she had.” 

“Why doesn’t she ever come there e 
asked Bessie. ‘I should think you would 
want to see her, Grandma.” 

“See her? Why she bas been dead forty 
years, child,” she answered, sitting upright 
in her chair. ‘‘It is your mother’s Aunt 
Margaret I am talking about. Well, we 
generally agreed, Maggie and I. But one 
bitter cold night we got intoa dispute about 
the warming-pan. I wanted the bed 
warmed, and she did not. Somebody bad 
laughed at her and called her an ‘old 
woman,’ and she was never going to have 
her bed warmed again, not she! And I 
was not going to freeze my toes, if folks did 
laugh, not I! 

“So it went on. I suppose we were just 
as silly and provoking as children are who 
quarrel nowadays. At last Maggie scram- 
bled into bed, saying her side of the bed 
should not be warmed, any way. If I was 
such an old woman that I must have mine 
warmed, it wouldn’t be her fault, and that 
was all there was about it.” 

“*She turned her face to the wall with an 
injured sniff, and I sprang for the pan, 
which I had brought up-stairs, as usual, 
half filled with live coals. But our dispute 
had lasted longer than I thought, and 
when I lifted the lid I discovered that the 
coals were black and there was hardly a 
vestige of warmth left. For half a-minute 
I was inclined to creep into bed beside 
Maggie and kiss and make up, without 
more ado—as we were sure to do sooner or 
later. As I stood deliberating, however, 
she glanced at me over her shoulder. 

“*You’re not going to be such a dunce 
as to go down-stairs in your night-gown 
after more coals? she said. ‘‘ Betsy 
Mason, do you come right here and get 
into bed.’ 

“That settled it. I flew out of the room 
and down the stairs like a little wild cat.” 

“ How old were you, Grandma ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know exactly. Ten or 
eleven, I should say.” 

**T wonder you didn’t set the house afire,” 
said Tom. ‘* You won’t let me so much as 
touch a coal, Grandma.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know how it was,” she 
answered, laughingly; ‘‘but children did 
a great many things then we should think 
unsafe now. I suppose it was because they 
bad to. When I got down-stairs I heard a 
strange voice in the sitting-room, and, 
mindful of my night-gown, I stole round 
to the kitchen in the dark. The long handle 
of the warming-pan made it rather un- 
manageable; but at last I got it safely back 
into our chamber. Maggie pretended to 
be fast asleep, and I cautiously lifted the 
bed-clothes and slipped the pan under, 
moving it slowly about. Presently Maggie 
sprang up in bed, screaming and rubbing 
her ankle. 

‘*¢Father! father! Mother! mother! 
she shrieked. ‘Oh! oh! Betsy has burned 
me with the warming-pan.’ 

“*T was frightened-half out of my wits, 
for I heard a sudden commotion down. 
stairs, the slamming of doors, hurried 
voices, and father’s quick, decided ster 
upon the stairs. 

“4 Hush! bush! Maggie!” I said. ‘ You 
‘are not burned at all. Stop screaming, do. 
and I'll never plague you again. There 
wasn’t— Hush! father’s coming! 

“The door burst open—father, mother, 
Aunt Ann, one of the neighbors, and 
Brother Jim—all with startled faces. 1] 
stood in the middle of the room, brandish- 
ing my warming-pan. Maggie stopped 
screaming. 

“ «What's all this fuss?’ said father, who 
probably saw at a glance that there was no 
serious damage done. ‘Maggie, what are 
you crying about?. Betsey, get into bed 
before you catch your death cold.’ 

“* Betsey — Betsey — she burned me,’ 
sobbed Maggie. ‘She was mad because—I 
didn’t want—my side—’ 

“ «Let me see your ankle,’ said father, in 
* quick, business-like way. 

“ Maggie had begun to suspect she was 
not badly hurt; but she slowly put her 
foot out. 

’ “*Phere’s uot.a sign of burning about it 
and the sheets are as cold as ice. ey. 
bring me that warming-pan.’ 

“ T obeyed, with my finger in my mouth. 

‘* He liftedthe cover, while I glanced up 
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at him from under. may. 7 doshes, fae the 
warming-pan was full of snow.” 

‘Ob! Grandma! whata witch you were! 
Didn’t he laugh?’ cried the laughing 
children. Though Queen Bess could “not 
quite comprehend how Maggie imagined 
she-was burned. 

‘I saw his eyes laugh ; but he did not 
say one word. He just passed the warming- 
pan round, as if it had been a contribution- 
box, beginning at Maggie. ‘Then he picked 
me up and put me into bed, covered us 
warmly, and told us to go to sleep. 

“‘ Afterward, -however, he read me a 
lecture, telling me that the snow burned 
Maggie's feelings, if not her ankle, and that 
practical jokes were cruel things.” 

“Did you and Maggie make up that 
night ?” asked Bessie. 

“Ob! yes. We kissed each other, and I 
told ber I was sorry I burned her with 
snow, and she said she was sorry she did 


not let me warm the bed, and that was the 


end of the whole matter. 





CAPTAIN KIDD’S MONEY. 
BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 


** Ram, rain, rain!” grumbled little Fred 
Waters. “It rained all yesterday and all 
last night, and I don’t see asit will ever 
stop.” 

“Who is it that you are finding fault 
with ?” asked Grandma. 

“Why, nobody! But the hateful old 
rain won't let me play out of doors. I 
couldn’t even go to mill with Grandpa and 
Cousin Henry, for fear of taking cold.” 

** Who sends the rain?” 

‘*T suppose God does.” 

‘“‘Who made that slender little body of 
yours ?” 

“* God, of course.” 

“Then take care that you de not find 
fault with him. He wants to teach my boy 
a lesson of patience, [ think, and it will be 
best for you to learn it as fast as you can. 
I would tell you a story, but am too busy 
now. Try to be cheerful till Grandpa 
comes, and he will tell you one.” 

Fred tried his best, and really succeeded 
very well in getting through the afternoon 
pleasantly. After'tea he called for a story 
from Grandpa. 

“‘And what shall it be about ?” 

“*T don’t care, only let it be a true one.” 

So Grandpa took the pale-faced child 
apon his knee and began: 

‘« My father was one of tie first settlers 
of this town, and I was one of the first 
children born in it, and I can tell you things 
were different then from anything you ever 
knew. The woods covered all the hills, 
except here and therea small cleared patch, 
where stood the log-cabin of the early 
settler. Wild cats and foxes and wolves 
were thick enough, and it was not un- 
common to meet with a lynx or a bear, 
if one ventured far into the woods, though 
these animals seldom attacked men unless 
in self-defense or pressed by hunger. 

** People were not half so much afraid of 
these real dangers, however, as they were 
of ghosts and witches and evil spirits— 
creatures of their own imaginations. A 
young man who lived near us was a great 
slave to superstition, even for those credu- 
lous days. He hated work and spent most 
of his time searching for the philosopher's 
stone, for concealed treasures and en- 
chanted gold mines, all of which he pro- 


* feased to find at different times ; but, owing 


to enchantment, was never able to take pos- 
session of them. Many practical jokes were 
played on bim, in oné of which I had a 
hand. His name was Lemuel Knight. 

“ Well, one night Lemuel dreamed three 
times in succession that he found, under the 
brow of that high ledge on the top of the 
hill yonder, a great pile of gold, hid there 
by Captain Kid, the notorious pirate, whose 
execution had taken place some time before, 
and who was supposed to have buried his 
treasures in various places all along the 
Atlantic coast, though none of the money 
could be found. It was strange that Lemuel 
should have imagined he could find it here, 
eo far from the ocean; but he believed so 
firmly in dreams and enchantments nothing 
seemed improbable. He told his secret to 
his brother and aneighbor about as credu- 
lous, and the three agreed to work together 
aod share the profits; but first. they must 
eonsult Aunt Rhoda 


q 


THE, ENDEPENDENGT. 





“ Aunt Rhoda an old Indian w 
who lived in ihe tegen) dike » 
huge bird’s-nest on dan tlogiesiotedie! 
just above where the sawmill now stands, 
She was a famous ‘‘ medicine woman,” and 
chose to among the whites, instead 
of going with her tribe from place to place. 
People spoke of her as “ Aunt Rhoda”; but 
she insisted on being addressed as ‘* Mrs. 
Doctress Rhodes,” which she considered 
more fitting to her dignity. We children 
used to help her gather roots and herbs, 
and she kept us supplied with little baskets 
and curious wooden toys. People called her 
® witch, and indeed Shakespeare’s descrip- 
tion of the “ witches’ cauldron” reminds 
me forcibly of the great black pot wherein 
her medicines were concocted. I have seen 
strange worms and ugly spiders crawl to 
the surface of the heating mass, only to be 
poked down again by Aunt Rhoda’s witch- 
hazel paddle. She sometimes, however, 
worked marvelous cures, and many hinted 
that she was io league with the Devil, 
who showed her all the secrets of Nature 
and gave her power to transform herself 
into any shape she chose. They affirmed 
she was never at home on stormy nights; 
but people who had to be out on such occa- 
sions were sure to meet a huge black cat, 
with weird voice and fiery éyes, ranging 
the storm-shaken forest. 

‘* Lemuel and his companions dared not 
dig for the fabulous treasure without first 
consulting Aunt Rhoda and bargaining to 
divide the spoils with her if she would aid 
them against enchantment. She gave them 
certain directions about their work. Among 
other things, they were not to speak above a 
whisper in going to and from the spot and 
were not to speak at all while digging. 
They must not return by the same way 
they went, nor dig in the old of the moon, 
lest the treasure should diminish. Then 
she muttered a charm over their tools, and 
sent. them:off, totally unconscious that all 


- their. plans had been overheard. 


“Sammy Green, a boy about my age 
which was then eleven, had been sent to 
the cabin on an errand, and, seeing the 
three men enter, with a boy’s curiosity, 
crept under the unglazed window and 
listened to the greater part of the conver- 
sation. In the evening he came to me. with 
a plan that promised fun; and I agreed to 
help him. We boys had to work in those 
days; but, fortunately, we each obtained a 
‘stent’ for the next day, after whose accom- 
plishment we could do what we liked. We 
astonished our fathers by rising at dawn 
and doing half our garden-work before 
breakfast and finishing the whole at-noon. 
Sammy borrowed of his uncle, the black- 
smith, au old iron kettle, a piece of zinc, 
and a rusty iron hoop, while I picked up a 
few old horseshoes, rusty nails, and the 
like. After two hours of alternate tugging 
and resting, we reached» the spot where 
Lemuel and hig companions had dug a 
large hole in the hillside and where their 
tools had been left for another night’s labor. 
With these tools we dug a hole still deeper; 
then, filling the old pot with the iron and 
stones, put on the zinc fora cover, doubling 
it down around the rim, and fastening it 
with the rusty hoop. 

“ This by.dintof much managing—for we 
could scarcely lift it, together—we fitted into 
the hole and covered it smoothly with earth, 
finishing our labor just before sundown. 
Then we climbed into.a big hemlock 
tree, to see what would happen. We had 
not long to wait. Just at dark, silently 
and in single file, Lemuel and his two com- 
panions came. They: went to work by the 
faintlight of a young moon and a “‘ lantern 
dimly burning.” ln tess than ten minutes 
Lemuel’s: pick struck something which 
gave a metallic ring». With nervous haste, 
the perspiration, starting at. every pore, 
they dug around what they had found; 
but, just as the united strength of two of 
them had succeeded in lifting the pot to 
the surface, Sammy uttered a yell which 
would have done credit to a panther or a 
wild Indian. Of course, in their fright, « 


‘they dropped their burden; but they could 


not find: where the sound. came from. 
Again they lifted the precious treasure, and 
were greeted by am unearthly howl. 






p perhaps, but: 


oaiers De, haga ever-wild enough to 
me fee | 


| “We ors short cut and arrived at 
Aunt Rhoda’s cabin first, and secreted our- 
selves under the window till they.entered. 
Then we boldly looked in. They, were too 
exhausted and excited to remove the cover 
at once; but, after taking some hot drink 
the .old Indian prepated, they silently 
surrounded the table. Their countenances 
showed the utmost confidence in the reality 
of their good: fortune; but lo! the lid being 
lifted, there was nothing but bits of rock 
and rusty iron, instead of gold and silver 
and pearls. 

‘* Lemuel sat down and cried; and I 
must say Sammy and I both felt rather 
sorry when we saw. how serious a matter it 
was to him. His companions, with lan- 
guage not fit for repetition, demanded of 
Aunt Rhoda the meaning of all this. 

‘**Softly! Me tell you. You speak 
when you dig. You break rule.’ 

‘** No, we didn’t.’ 

“«*Phen some one see you dig.’ 

““*Tt was the Devil himself,’ moaned 
Lemuel. ‘ We might ha’ knowed better’n to 
touch the thing after the noises.’ 

“© What? What you hear? — 

““*Why, "twas jest as still as the grave- 
yard till we set out to hist that pot from 
the hole, and then such a yell it made the 
cold sweat start and the hair stand on eend, 
It come right out o’ the air by our heads, 
and there warn’t nothin’ to- be seen no- 
where. We dropped the infarnal consarn, 
and all wasstill; but the minute we touched 
it it began again. We grabbed it at last 
and run for our lives; and the onairthly 
voices follered us to the edge o’ the wood, 
barkin’ and yowlin’ and laffin’ like hy- 
enusses. No mortal man ever heard the 
like before.’ 

*** Never mind gold,’ muttered the squaw. 
‘Black Spirit turn you into old iron you go 
there one time more.’ 

** Another drivk of the hot stuff and the 
men arose to go. 

“* Good kettle,’ said Aunt Rhoda, as she 


set it on a shelf in the shed. ‘Me keep 
kettle. Ha! ha! me no care for Black 
Spirit.’ 


‘* When she went in, we snatched the 
kettle and ran to the blacksmith shop and 
left it, and bore very meekly the punish- 
ment of going supperless to bed, to pay for 
staying out so long. Lemuel spread the 
story far and wide, and to his dying day 
believed that he had really found the won- 
derful treasure, though the powers of dark- 
ness kept it from his grasp.” 

“Where's the moral, Grandpa?” asked 
Fred. ,“Papa’s stories always have a 
moral.” 

‘Pooh !” cried Cousin Henry. 
stories don’t have a moral.” 

“They ought to,” replied Grandpa. 
“See if you can find one.” 

“It shows what fools superstitious people 
are,” said Henry; and after a little thought 
Freddy observed: 

‘I think it was_really brave in them to 
carry the pot off when they were so dread- 
fully scared, and might teach us to be just 
so determined not to give up what is truly 
good and precious if we do meet difficulty 
and danger.” 

“Come, boys, it is bedtime,” said Grand- 
ma; aod so the the rainy day Was done. 

EE 


WHAT THEY DO IN NAPLES. 


FestivaLs, begging, dining, and doing 
nothing are the favorite. occupations of 
these people. This is one of the countries 
where even a beggar rides, if possible. 
They cannot understand how any one 
should. walk from choice. A person on 
foot, unless he shows too plainly that he is 
a stranger (all foreign pedestrians get the 
name “ Inglesi Par are may go his way 
witbout much:fear of . He soon 
has the reputation of being a pittore or beg- 
gar bimself; not an enviable reputation, 
one which about Naples 
saves the unending torment of being fol- 
lowed and called after by every second 

man, woman, or child you.meet, asking for 
‘a few centessimi, La digrd: * the holidays a 
ao or twenty people of all kinds—pricsts, 
mooks, porters, Sat, Piling in, from the 
pepsi calesh—and. ing in, from the 
patriarch to the infant in arms, away they 


“True 








50 fownapionic. 
wing desperate, they getually rajsed |, But, course, there is some business 


and carried it off, on the third attempt, in | 
spite of yells and groans and imitations of 





all known wild beasts, together with soite 


so" a city as Naples; the 
people do not de aa and walk and look at 
each other. 





rs. know that 
the foreigners aes Visit arn gy i city are fond 
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of beautiful, things, and»they fill their 
shops accordingly, There are many jewelry 
stores, and very beautiful ornaments of 
coral, most beautifully tinted with pink, 
and of lava from Vesuvius, and of tortoise- 
shell. The girls who read this sketch 
would be delighted to go-into one of the 
large manufactories where they. make these 
beautiful articles. And there, too, these 
things are cheap, for the coral and 
tortoise-shell and lava are obtained close to 
Naples, and the workmen receive smz!l 
wages, and the merchants.are anxious to 
get your money. Then there are handsome 
boxes, fans, etc., made from wood, beauti- 
fully carved, and brought from Sorrento, 
a city near by. Beautiful silk goods are 
made here; the girls who read St. Nicholas 
all know of the ‘* Gros de Naples.” Violins, 
too, are among the things which these 
people can make better than almost any 
others, and we need not wonder how 80 
many little Ltalian boys about our streets, 
as ragged as they are little, yet play 80 
easily on this instrument. They come from 
the land of violins. There is another arti- 
cle in the manufacture of which you would 
be interested, and that is macaroni. As 
you ride alovg the west shore, toward Vesu- 
vius, you see building after building in 
which and before which the long white 
macaroni or vermicelli is huog up on poles 
to dry. Inside is the machine which kneads 
the flour into a paste and the iron cylinder 
into which this stiff dough is placed, when 
@ big pounder shoves it down tight until 
the little stems come through the holes in 
the bottom of the cylinder and are pulled 
off every few minutes and hung up to dry. 
The Italians can eat macaroni almost ae 
fast as they can make it—in fact, during 
their meal it seems that there is one un- 
broken string of it passing from their dish. 
es into their mouths.—Pror. Isaac E. Has- 
BROUCK, in St. Nicholas for March. 


INR a 
VALENTINE VERSES. 


I senD a sign of love ; the shower sends 
The breeze before it, whispering “ He is 
coming! ’’ 
And the glad eld her leaves and flowers bends, 
and sooo all. her myriad insects’ hum- 
ming. 





Isend a sign of love; the morning sends 
A rosy cloud, his mounted messenger}; 
And the glad earth in ecstacy attends, 
Sure now her love himseif will come to her 


O fairer than the field, than the whole earth, 
Would that thy lover’s coming in thy sight 
Were as the ruin-cloud to a land of dearth, 
Were as the morning to a world of night! 
—F. W. Bourpi11o081N, in The Spectator. 
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SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 


POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect golf changed, © Ly actin BiostreGeivente 
Sasery combined lebrated Porous Plaste 
Marve Tonsly nace when a all he ram remedies fail, in 
Rheumat he mnogo. auee * vals, 
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Progeiats. Mailed free on ecotpt of pe of price. Try One. 
ks & Potter, Prop’rs, 176 W St., Boston. 


CHALLENGE WASHER 


Best and cheapest. In use 1¢ 
years. 50,000 sold. Never fal 





SATIS 
FACTION. Will do washing for sight persons is 
one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes 
AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profits 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars, 
8. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 


TLEMAN TO B FEW 
A Sno aid-fashionca arises 0 t oasehord —_ 


Ornaments. such as — in use 9 
aiken a ago. Persons s having au such articles me te 


desoription Tyra snd orang © .-O. Box 565, New York City. 
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Habit Cured. 
Comee -* home; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. MArsn’s 


oan Terms moderate. Time short. Over io 


“I thank God that I have never taken a dose of 


morphine ge ye gs I _ - 
tel ne tee to Jou, sir, and ee sclal- 
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Pusurance. 


Boston, Mass., March 1, 1875. 
Mr. Henny C. Bowen: 

Dear Sir:—Two or three instances have 
just occurred under our immediate notice 
which show the error of postponing an ap- 
plication for life insurance, and which we 
think should be mentioned, as ‘the coinci- 
dence seems somewhat remarkable. Mr. 
Greenough, of this city, was solicited by 
our Mr. Smith and filled and signed an ap- 
plication to the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, of which we are agents, for an in- 
surance on his life to the amount of ten 
thotisand dollars. He, however, postponed 
his medical examination, wishing to wait 
for a few days, as he thought that there 
was no necessity for pressing the matter. 
He died recently of typhoid fever, without 
avy insurance and leaving others dependent 
upon him. Mr. Huribut, who filled and 
sigued the Friend’s Certificate also died not 
long after. Both parties were in their 
usual good health at our interviews with 
them. 

Another case is that of Mr. Hovey, of 
one of our largest commission houses, 
whose incomplete application to the Equi- 
table for a life insurance was in our office 
at the time that he was thrown from a rail- 
road train, a few weeks since, and injured 
so that he died in a day or two. 

We cite these cases as actually coming 
within our experience and seeming to have 
® peculiar significance to all persons who 
are intending to insure their lives, 

Yours, truly, 
H. T. Bropert & Surra. 





SAINT PAUL FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Turis Western corporation presents itself 
to our readers in another column. It is 
about ten years old and has been thus far 
quite successful—steadily increasing its as- 
sets from its starting-point of $75,000 to 
over $800,000 on the ist of January last. 
This is a good showing and should satisfy 
its many friends and patrons. Under the 
present economical and conservative man- 
agement we see no reason why this institu- 
tion should not have a brilliant future. 
Leet 











INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 





Policies Issued, 
68,500. 


ASSETS, 
$6,600,000. 


President, 
L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 


Secretary, 
J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
8. C. CHANDLER, JR. 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Capital - « * $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus - © = = = 408,146.52 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. 
16th « © = = + © «+ $808,146.52 














This Company co d busi ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Iis progress has been 
rapid and the immunity offered by it unsurpassed. 

J. GC BURBANK, President. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS. 


HB INDEPEND UW ____fiaba a1) 40s. 


ee tunddeeriiad and 





in excess of the reserve..........-seeeeceee 


Sump es > 


BOARD OF 


WILLIAM WALKER, PREsIvENT. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
JAMES M, HALSTED, Prest. American Fire 


Ins. Co. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- 


at-Law. 
THOMAS M. MARKOE,M.D., 20 West 30th st. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- 
sioners of Emigration. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Prest. “Mercantile 
Trust Company. 
reer WAKEMAN, late President Harlem 


KINGMAN NG PAGE, 125 East 59th st. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., MexproaL 
Sone fa 





JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
CEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. 


CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, Genera] Manager. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annual Statement, January 1st, 1875. 


—_—9.—— 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1874...5.... deccececeeces Obs MPR CCA see ceee coeeceee $901,697 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. 
From other eT eee on Risks reinsured.....,.... $3,232,809 28 
) ) DUOUMMMIBS, Hi A IAG Ae Seek 0559 UM AA bd 1,683,478 42 
‘  Interest..... senine ahihes ccnteh seins wneye + 40 Gro of VRAES: en DDE 172,516 84 
ae velo ectlhrepen eee: onl 5 theese 10,000 00 
** ‘all other Sources, Profit on Bonds, 6tc.., .............05- 6,640 18 $5,105,439 72 
$6,067,136 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, (874. 
For PPOMUAOUME. «ch cusanahpltausssGpeonssssh canes aasenss cece 877.919 57 
Endowments Matured..... 02 .ciic ccc cece cece ececceeeceens 47,577 8&6 
ee ee ee ar See 695 12 
* Surrendered Policies.............5+- Ee Ee erate 842,704 83 
“ Reinsurance...... ek Ae 7,153 82 
*., Maggie, Dimidetted sci ei 115 «9 Fi »'> « -homeven) so feseilken eeeb « 16,800 00 
yl REE. SASS eee Ferre eer 4,329 86 
“ Expenses of Management.. be phages aes sob evethascbess sss $83,186 15 $1,680,867 21 
Ledger Assets, January 1st, 1875......0..0...cssceeecseee gocmpined 000% een wee oae+e0$4,386, 769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds ‘and Mortgages ies 6555 06d ik A... cee cece cece eens $2,128,461 72 
Call Loans,. a} 0. 00s ar6ocieces ce ey Oy eT Rata: easns 234,945 00 
United States, State, and City pate apaegpagil Festeprctin de 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trast COpEpNes 20S fT. 558,127 98 


Premium Notes and Loavs on Policies in Force, and in no case 


cnemicniiin sinh A 861,488 26 

Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— * $4,886,769 76 
Add to the above: 

CETUS, MUEOTR ss occ ccepcccodcocsevecesacccedes inbensoomhasetaa se $98,371 16 

Deferred Half-yearly and Cuarterly PreminmB..........cceeceeees 119,914 85 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collection....... per erers © $267,081 85 
Assets, Jan. (st, 1875, .-. . . $4,653,851 11 

LIABILITIES. 

Unpaid Deatiy Clatinigh. 0a, fs. 2258S oo IE. ode eeewenes $105,895 93 

Reinsurance Reserve (New York Standard)..........s. pate adarige 3,840,194 00 $3,946,089 93 


DIRECTORS. 





OFFICERS. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


$107,761 18 


HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
re COE, President ‘American Exchange 
GFO. T. HOPE, ie Continental Fire In- 
surance Co; 
SAMUEL W. TO EY. 122 East 44th et. 
ee MA sTERS, M.D. 120 Broadway. 
12 West 29th st. 
Bates, Jr., & Co. 
J.C. =e 150 Broad way. 
ADRIAN VEN 8 1DGE No isp 54 Wall st. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
ROBT. Ae LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 


& C 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-PRESIDENT, 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, S&creTary. 


WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 


SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. & WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Srvant, Secretary. 





Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Oc 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, °75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities “- -°- = 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTS STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B. D. 


DIREC TORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
BENJ G; ARNOLD, WRENCH TUR 
£ if CArrrENDEN CYRUS CURTISS, 
4 GEO. BL 


217,406 54 








FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 





Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1874.......... eesesey $21,644,837 16 


Premiums ........ Wevccdbedese $8,227,299 40 


, $31,295,574 90 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by deaths and 

matured endowments $1,948,362 36 

Dividends, surrender 

values, and annuities 2,368,039 84 





Dividend on capital... TAN 00 
DREOB ow oscinder edeer ac ccbe 99,151 62 
Commissions............ 396,308 71 
Expenses and reinsur- 
ONCE... .0...00488eeeesse > BOOALL 30— 6,150,130 83 
TOtAL. 2 00500.. .cie dec vdceden sebaced $25,145,443 47 
Purchase, at a discount from their 
value, of commissions —— 
hereafter. . acta 454,930 80 


Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874. .824;690,512 67 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages. $16,624,511 94 
Real estate in New 

York and Boston, and 

purchased under fore- 

closure; ........ ae te 3,991,451 05 





and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.... 
State stocks......... ét00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State and Municipal 
bonds.. 

Cash on hand in "banks : 
and other deposita- 


ries On interest........ 24,690,512 67 


Deferred premiums.,., 
Balance of Agents’ ace 
GEER, .ccccccee deveccce 192,016 45 1,291,244 77 
Total Assets Dec, 31st, 1874. .$25,981,757 44 


New Business in 1874, 9,610 Policies, assuring 
$34,189,815. 
Outstanding Risks, $181, 


Total Liabilities, including Cap- 
ital Stock and Reserve for re- 


029,001. 


insurance of existing policies. ....¢22,319,170 10 
Total Surplus ever Legal 
BOFVE...cc0eree eoreseccocspapogee -- 3,662,587 28 


From the undivided surplus of $3,662,587 28 the 
Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 
bie on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 
surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


$ VAN Cise, F : } Actuaries 


We, the undersigned, have personally ex- 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Society, aud compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify to be correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 2th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 

——0-—- : 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, . 

GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 

GEORGE D. MORGAN, - BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 

WILLIAMG. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 

WILLIAM WALKER, 


JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN B. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 


HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMASS. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 


RIGHT, Jr. 
cO0OK, 








W. H. ©. Barriert, Actuary, 





¥ M. 
HENRY DAY, Attorney. 
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Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1875... soegess 


BuarpPlus, .... 2.2... ese eee ee cece ee 


Ratie of Expense (ts Sra ae Taxes) 


vnecEtain Bie saris of An cars 8 iss cin mpany et a rotura premium 
The reparp \bremitim (Dividend fon . 1875 will, sear ta ei 
docmnaauas sufficient guaranty that the best 


Me 


pyrny 


eae 





8 ra. g8f az dat 


mation to een 


faientully 


ntracts pret ln netnacmpaad 





7 S8 shown by the 
coated 


on their face a definite cash surrender value, and are 


any ace 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
RTY-THIRD on ANNCGAL — showing the condition of the oeees onthe first day of Jan, 1875, 





Tora Assets. - = 


State Bonds, 
Loan Stocks, ble éemana ‘Gaiaricét value ot Securities; 9413,684:385""°°"° 
Inverest dug@n — were a 


so eeeerereressccesecesteseesssess 


lis aud 8a ee 
Prion due and uncollected on 


TOtAL, .0.. sens epeescenee score 


Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist coer: nai 7 
Dividends unpaid, .......... .scsesceeees evereee eacege 
DOO sisisescccincdcs cvccccsognaumpecgn ennese 


fa a, Se 
CM FRANCIS, } Ast’t Secs. 


geri ee Un; POSES a and & Dividends - 


a eNne wee ces ee reeeescessseeseseese 


eeecoees 


SE 





$5,627,445 23 
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CHAS. J.. MARTIN. President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity. to the Charter of the Com- 
pany. Se ee 
the Slst December, 1874: 
Se received on Marine Risks 


January, t December, cian 96,512,086 21 
os on *Policton na not marked off ist 


QUUALY, 1874... Keeyenerecesdcqcwadpache ce 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine seats bb ieboh $8,945,344 40 


No Policies have mire Risks ed upon Ros 
be Fd Tadd Risks disco discon 


miums 2 fof from ist January, 

4, to 31st December, 1874.........66 s4+ $6,489,971 58 
Loss*s paid during the —y a sees 2,370,659 
Returns of Premiums an be Tis ene rid 
The Com — the sfollowing Asse 
United tes and x. Ton u 

Stock, City, Bank, and other ks... $9,931,080 00 
secured by Stocks and et 2,152,800 

Real Estate and Bonds an: 867,000 00 

Interest and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company. estimated at.............. 458,876 72 
Premium Notes 1 and Bills Receivable...... 2.832 848 
Cash in Bank. ......cccccccccoseccccccccccceccs 266,199 

Total Amount of Assets........... $16,008,584 74 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is deciared on the net 

earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


wpe 8 
FRED. Ww. SOHAUNORT. 











24th ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIF: 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1874. 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc..... $1,542,132 00 
For Interest. ‘ “ 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for Claims by death on 
Policies and Payment of 


Total Amount returned to 
Poliey-holders... 


Bonds and Mortgages and In- 

terest accrued on same.... 5,458,467 37 
Loans on Policies in force..... 2,279,736 08 
bi tema and New York . 





oben empleo 708,356 O 
paren end, Aaa 
. s and Interest. in 
emu 
the Securities $4027). 644,080 47 
Interest due to date anda 
_ Other property... ..i.00-.65.. 26,785 00,750 48 








THIRTIETH ANNU ALi REPORT 


» OF THE § 


/NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, 346 and 348 BROADWAY, 
JAN.-1, 1875. 


Amount. of Net.Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1874. 
INCOME. 


Interest received and accruc@.s.d.. J. cccc cesses eoecces 


$24,430,879 32 


ooo 0000$6,414,454 77 


cooesee 1,645,106 34— 8,059,561 11 





$32,490,440 43 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Theses by Baath... ,.ccccccccesnpesssonsscecccoceste’ ove. $1,469,686 04 
Dividends, purchased reversions, and. feluewed promioms on 
canceled policies............ss.e+- enremnses shedud ec dth aut . 3,026,605 12 
Life annuities, matured eadowments, and cinedrances ababeti 105,501 56 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses...............0. 361,336 77 
Advertising and physicians’ fees. .........ccecceesescses cooeeee 79,457 85 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc./.......... 802,076 08 
’ 5,844,662 93 
$27,145,777 51 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, ia bank, and on hand........ aeare opendieee $1,751,138 78 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $5,173,026 50)........... Tt AE hee 4,970,136 98 
Real estate.... 0 BE. RUT TT. J. PANES Babb cine ceccedce sec - 1,768,174 14 


Bonds and taortgages: Jeccured te real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon insured 
for $15,193,251 and the policies assigned to the company as 


additional collateral security)....... le tidtéi’e o's ahenay a bins § < 16,828,955 14 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by tae company 

on these policies amounts to $3,918,537 57)..........00.-. + 910,049 14 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to Jan. 1, 

WRB ae. .ctsdt. 2 gaseTe kd... dds Ets Gite daece paenp ivereiee 511,192 47 


Premiums on éxisting policies in course of uniouisiian and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $570,000, in- 


cluded in liabilities), . simmeraliadd ond. <cvasiesas'sidee 189,623 78 
Amounts due from agentes: Ge own eeUe ads x Seids <2 «xe om os 29,109 30 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 1875....... Bese vecnscecwseemeeeeies 187,402 83 
$27,145,777 51 
ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over Cost............cc-ecececccccccvcccnceence $202,889 57 


Cash Assets, January Ist, 1875, - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


$27,348,667 08 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1875.......... $196,792 16 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............... deere ewes wees 174,168 74 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium, non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium........ 24,640,038 29 
Dividends outstanding............ tr ts rete eee eocsennces 152,948 84 $25,163,943 03 
DEVisIDIG GUPPTUB. ccc ccccccccccccvdccctoccetee Fh ole apeivnh 6 awtin 6d iudd dd doct wed} $2,184,724 05 


From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05 the Board of Trustees has declared a revere 
sionary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating policies, 
proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder 


80 elect, 
—_—_—)-—-—— 


During the year 7,254 policies have been issued, insuring $21,813,749 22, 


TRUSTEES. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD. MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
- DAVID DoOwWs, 

ISAAC C; KENDALL, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, _ 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. SER Superintendent of Agencies. 
pathos Fd R. BOGERT, M.D., “ Medical 
WILKES, M.D., Examiners. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 











Farm, aud Garden, 


HEAPS OF STONE MADE ORNA- 
MENTAL. 


BY ANDREW 8 FULLER. 





¥ 





‘Wait is termed Rock Works in ornsmental 


gardening are desirable additions, if properly 
sonstructed and sufficiently extensive to form 
a marked feature in. the grounds; but a cheap 
imitation of the genuine article is far worse 
than none. But theré are frequently waste 
materials about a place, in the shape of loose 
stone, which may be atilized in producing a 
pleasing effect withont any attempt at a pre- 
tentious one. In using these, however, as I 
propose it is not mecessary orin really good 
taste to place them in a conspicuous spot, as 
Defore one’s front-door or in the center of a 
grass-plot, where such things are not likely to 
be found naturally in long-cultivated grounds; 
bat, rather, seék to partly conceal, where they 
may produce an agreeable surprise to your 
visitors while looking about the premises. 

The proprietor of the grounds will . best 
know the proper or most favorable places for 
these ornaments in order to produce the desir- 
able effect ; but I willadd that neither shady 
nor bright, sunny spots need be considered as 
unfavorable beeause there is no lack of plants 
adapted to each and it would be difficult to 
determine which are really the most desirable. 
If one has the materials at hand, both shady 
and sunny spots may be used with good effect. 
Under a tree, by the side of a fence, house, or 
outbuilding are good locations for an orna- 
mental stone-heap. 

In preparing such places for plants, good, 
rich soil should always be mixed in with the 
stone from the bottom upward; but only a 
small quantity is necessary, asthe maip feature 
is-the stone, and too much soil would spoil the 
effect we aim to produce. Anything like an 
intended regularity of outline—such as a con- 
ical, oval, or other form—should be avoided, as 
these tend to make the whole look very 
mechanical, but not artistic. The heaps 
should look as though thrown together rather 
carelessly, but not scattered or without order. 


WHAT PLANTS TO UBB. 

There being but a comparatively small quan- 
tity of soll among the stone, it is evident only 
small plants or those having a few or long 
slender roots can be employed. Tall, rank- 
growing species—such as the Cannas and Cala- 
diums, are not suitable for this purpose, 
although frequently used by those who seek 
to make a display, even at the expense of good 
taste. For shady beds the wild, hardy Ferns are 
very desirable, especially the low-growing 
kinds, as well as the Evergreen Polypodium 
vulgare and P. incanum. The common Maiden- 
hair Fern (Adiantum pedatum), and the various 
species of Aspleniums, as well as the Walking 
Leaf and Climbing Fern, may be introduced. In 
fact, one can scarcely go amiss among this 
family of plants. 

If one cannot spare the time to collect a 
variety of plants, then plant the entire heap 
with Evergreen Ivies or Honeysuckles, as these 
grow well in the shade. Any of the wild plants 
found growing in shady nooks or in deep 
woods will thrive in such situations and always 
look ‘well, if watered occasionally in dry 
weather. There are also many kinds of house- 
plants which may be added to the collection 
with good effect. 

Such a heap of stone and earth when placed 
in a sunny spot is well adapted to growing the 
various species of Cacti—the hardy kinds being 
left out allthe year round, while the tender 
may be taken in during the winter. They may 
also be used for many kinds of tender annuals 
and smali-growing perennials, as well as for 
creeping plants, such asthe Moveywort or even 
the Clematis. But thesucculenttropical kinds, 
like Sedums, Cacti, and Ice-plants, will usually 
give greater satisfaction than those requiring a 
larger amount of soil and more moisture than 
can readily be secured in such situations. I 
offer the above as brief hints to those who. may 
have the materials at hand to be applied to 
such a purpose, assuring them tbat even a 
stone-heap may be made an attractive orna- 
ment in the garden. 





EXPERIMENTS IN SOOT AS A 
MANURE. 


PROBABLY because there has never been soot 
enough possible te gather, no one in America 
has ever tried experiments with it; but it seems 
that by experiments reported to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England it isa manure 
of the very highest value. It is asplendid top- 
dressing for grain crops and grass. Its effects 
are generally limited to one season and it is 
more powerful in a wet season than a dry one. 
The quantity necessary to be applied varies 
from thirty to forty bushels per acre and it is 
generally spread by hand. When well pul- 
verized, ft can be spread bys machine, Mixed 
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with salt, it has been found ta sie aston- 
ishing results when applied to carrots, pars- 
nips, turnips, or potatoes. In Amesley’s ex- 
periments it is shown that land manured with 
fifty-four bushels of soot, mixed with eix 
bushels of salt, yielded twenty-two tons eight 
‘hundred weight of carrots per 
agre, while the same kind of ws 
‘with twenty-four bushels of bore- ded 
twenty-one tons one hundred weight and with 
twenty-four tons of ,stable manure twenty- 
eight tons eight hundred weight. 

In another experiment, made by Mr. Cart- 
wright, while land without any manure yielded 
157 bushels of potatoes per acre, thirty bushels 
of soot increased the crop to 191 bushels and 
thirty bushels of soobmixed with eight bushels 
of salt produced 240 bushels. By as small a 
quantity as seven bushels of soot mixed with 
eight bushels of salt very astonishing results 
have been produced when the mixture was 
trenched into land preparing for carrots. 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


PROSPERITY OF AUSTRALIA. 


Australia has been identified so prominently 
with gold discoveries that few have thought of 
her progress in agricultaral wealth. The wool 
interest has gradually grown in proportions, 
till now it ranks only second to gold in the in- 
dustries of the country. It has been grown 
and exported in vast quantities and efforts 
ate being made to export it direct to Eastern 
ports, instead of England, which has heretofore 
monopolized ‘the commerce of this her old 
colony. Last September a million dollars’ 
worth of wool was purchased in New South 
Wales for shipment direct to New York and 
Boston merchants, and the project has been 
agitated of sending a wool ship direct to New 
York from Victoria. Railroads are creating 
great interest also and in New Zealand efforts 
are being made to build 450 miles of railroad. 
If these are considered signs of prosperity, 
then the isles of the South Sea need no longer 
to figure in the poet’s verse as “ homes of can- 
nibals.” 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN DELAWARE. 


‘“* A Manufacturer and Farmer” in the New 
York ZHconomist gives instances to show that 
the practice of farmers in Delaware buying 
Western ewes In summer and fall, keeping 
them until the following summer, then feeding 
them for the butcher after they have raised 
their lambs has paid well. He also gives in 
detail the experience of a farmer from England 
who settled in Delaware four or five years ago, 
and now has a flock of 200 combing-wool sheep 
of fine quality. The average fleece is six or 
seven pounds of washed wool. The lambs sell 
readily at six dollars each, while wethers bring 
ten dollars each for slaughtering. This writer 
thinks the farmers of Delaware are wise in 
asking fog protection not against foreign wool- 
growers, but in theshape of a good law to pro- 
tect sheep from destruction by dogs. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SUGAR BEET CULTURE. 


The following is a summary of the results 
of field experiments on thirteen farms in 
various parts of Germany in the culture of 
sugar beets. Eight tons of farmyard manure 
per acre gave upon a plot of a certain size 
2,020 pounds of beets, with 13.5 per cent. of 
sugar; 1,120 pounds of Peruvian guano, ‘‘ dis- 
solved” or treated with sulphuric acid, per acre 
gave 4,592 pounds of beets, with 14.1 per cent. 
of sugar. The manured plot gave at the rate 
of 289 pounds of sugar per acre in excess of 
an unmanured plot, and the plots in which 
guano was applied an excess of 508 and 640 
pounds respectively. 


THE HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE AT ALBANY. 

The immense traffic which passes over this 
bridge may be learned from the following 
item: Every day of the year 700 passenger 
and freight cars pass over the bridge into this 
state. Every passenger of the hundreds on 
the trains has to pay five cents toll and every 
ton of merchandise has to contribute to the 
revenues of the bridge company. Every barrel 
of flour is'assessed four cents and every car of 
coal or of lumber is levied on to the extent of 
$5, and each car-load of cattle or sheep has 
also to pay toll. The bridge earns $1,800,000 
S year and paid for itself in @ year and a 


IOWA FARM PRODUCTS. 

The report of the Secretary of the Iowa State 
Agricultural Society estimates the value of the 
corn crop of the state for 1874 at $22,000,000, 
with a surplus of $8,000,000 over 1878; the 
wheat crop at 35,000,000 bushels. The hog 
crop shows a decrease over 1873 of 154,000. 
The value of the hog crop is $18,000,000, 
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THE CHARTER OAK 


SWIVEL PLOW. 


The only perfect pee Swivel Plow ever made. 
Built on entirely ne Actual tests in 
the field have dem it tobe 
IMPORTANT POINTS WHICH NO OTHER 
SWIVEL PLOW HAS. 
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MAN UFACTURED ONLY BY 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


HIGGANUM, CONN., 
and for Sale by all their Agents. 


TREES 


FOR FRUIT, FOR ORNAMENT, FOR 
PLEASURE, FOR PROFIT, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Pears, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, 
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ENEVA, New YORK. 


STANDARD PEAR TREES, 


EB. MOODY & SONS, LOCKPORT, N, Y. 
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Small parcels forwarded seared ahenceieen, 

Prompt attention <a te all engi 
Descriptive Bey Py 
wn 1—Fruits,1 
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Buia 100 ss ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER. N. Y. 





JULIEN CHURN 


BUTTER WORKER. 
taral Implement dealers 


are offered in the above 
an article that is nowa 
a in the trade. 

@ Descriptive 









CHEMICAL 


FERTILIZERS. 


Nitrate of Soda, Nitrate of Potash, Sulphate 
of Potash, Sulphate of Ammonia, Acid Phos- 
phate, also 


CLIMAX SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


CONTAINING 3.26 per cent. of Ammpnia and 
24 per cent. of Soluble Phosphate of Lime. 
In reply to letters of inquiry, prices and the 
exact analysis of any or each of the chemicals 
will be given; and they will be sold with 
GUARANTY of the quality as stated. 


GEO. E WHITE, 
160 Front &t., New York. 
THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
BELOIT 
SELF AND HAND-RAKE REAPER, 
with Pointed Bar Mowing 


Attachment. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
PARKER & STONE, 





This Reaper and tested. Is 
8 in Ld age BOE and Not lia- 
ble out of repair. Has a limber and no 
we en the horse’s neck. always be re- 
li upon, tee big day’s work. do Yibepes cuts 6 
tion kinds of in and cuts 6 
feet and no si wer cuts 4 feet 





ALL THE NEW AND OLD STRAW 
R The most complete collection on the Oonti- 
The new extra-early —. Alexander, 
Ww 








- 





1875. ER’ 

wg descriptive Mie ee ba NP ath og 

Flower, an Be, Roveries, 

Iriel Madea pace oes wong 
ENE A Philadelphia, Pa 





A Complete Fertilizer for alu Crops. 


MAPES’S NITROGENIZED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


MANUFACTURED FROM 


ANIMAL MATTER ‘Bone, Flesh), ye te Acid, and Potash Satits. 
Analysis of mame ap ys 


“Albert. Mason” and seh.“'8. Vi U. Simmons,” 
8. On ‘avant “1038 per 





Bone a me —— 
_ ” avatlable..........+++ eee 
Ammonia............ ” oes eta ‘age a 
OFFICE OF THE INDEPENDENT, NEW YORE, March 234, 1869. 

MAPES’s a Gotan Phonan Senemg oF to say with the 
results, > doneas well, 
1 think, as yours, , Z 
Socktty tastier iat Giramist ‘abd Geologist end’ State Inspector 


of Fertilizers) 


Price reduced to $50 per ton (2,000 Ibs.) epchet ca beens 











oofvRsrecri termes set ee 
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road, rt 


March 11, rata THE INDEPENDENT. 7 


Samia] $500 IN PREMIUMS. 


aenortant to Potato Crowers. 4 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
USE 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


ino Shae tet emmcmnls frose Lat te Tae Mem? sealaanees in the comma with Sample Card of Colors NEW AND ater VEGETABLES. 








AVERILL, ‘CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, New York, or 132 East River &t., Cleveland, o. other variety in eultivation in pin small quaniivies ies only, TEN noc Gea, aa OTHER’ 
Sweet! Sweeter !! Sweetest!!!| TQ FARMERS. |“ ieupanmrmett ams’ |, harder the woll-nown dior of The Aart 
nSNOWFLAKE— Beautiful in appearance—su overt, hus Genet 
roll iN ENCHsIO Cn sofa oxatomane Hts RETTE for sale in lots qicr, 2 gent earhe tinea rane fom days lager Lhad over a moon gro uding this, among 


Sthor fertilizers end es 5 ce ive. Price: which be ore several novelties, a well o those tA 
po 3 2 varieties 
cas | Gem ota eter | ae Bream saree ge eee ee | Set A Teme oot ates 


abov' éties | Co ten days earlier than the 
TON NG, Suffolk Co., writes: by the Man Hort. Society. By garden, "hy cnctaneae "ao bot a to e the: ripening of 
“Tgave peg wa pyc neh this year, us’ frat act specimen, for the Conqueror ripened one 
it Vines, and ed Lima Beans, Bann ot an ltt the Whizs Peccanion seedling of th the Mrceister, ctemned = astonish sly eaaty 3 phe mean that |B 
eld 100 bushels of ears acre re and “my gh garden the pone ey vnalities a these da Defore ose. or, shape any other variety. IL would also 
wai e surprise and of all who saw it.” merge decree ada that tn and quality this variety was 
HOWARD, New aeotes 3 This seco! iy 
“T can fully recommend ible ed Pou- | tive, snexcellent keeps r,and wos when goed Brice 25 3% cts. per packet ; 5 packets, $1. 
quettons being the Ly re yt Pota- | becom: & general ‘ Silver Medal was THE GOLDEN TROPHY, 
other manures, and the Poudrette has always proved awarded ‘to this and other of Mr. Brownell | 4 of the well-known Trophy and its counter- 
the best.” ba A the po ag, Hort, agp Ry sha; a, sine, 6 and ct. appearance, of a rich 
Mr. ALLANGON, Oneida Co., N. Y., writes: thiee pounds to relght, 4 pecx, | Sidon} ior. B valuable acquisition. 
ten ni tae ae past I my used your se #. 1 7 taal postpa eb is yushel se; bus $; 1 bushel, sis; 1 is fi barrel, $85. 
the mensy teed ne To wares 22500. 1N PREMIUMS will be divided among the NEW SWEET CORN-TRIUMPH 
afb aapules, giving full directions, ote. sent free, on Targest quantity an Se Pe hal ae te the (a VAECASLE AOQCTerrIon») 





y is the resul: 
6 Cortlandt Street, New York. ex. i230, FOu EACH Airy, Fe 3 = —, gars of rcaretil cul fom and the we sha 














conditions nam: tock, with th aim! of devel ing the foll 
WaRVEh MEADE Sistine san | MR OR MAS See 
we m 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS | .2sesrsevvs.rzsges: temas woe | GSP teeta nema 
8-ce fine shape, handsom a extraordinary on its coe ae size at ote an aiicacy 0 ot ad shen 
) be a ea agrees con be deity free of tiveness, and s eS have already estab- | cooked. It has been " cultivated as 4": market variet; 
WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. Tt walls yt —y-' iehedatattene ce the best for culture. ‘ ite aoyounl ears (Rouge the seed was not offe 
the aorellan © the season, 75 cents; | Price :—One @_poune. Ra pounds for $1, by for mati prodninent pa it is highly endorsed 
per dozen. Also spl assortment of ROSES. | mail, to one oEerees of freight} peck, ba meine See cortst 0 ve. Gees 
SP fos thirteen for $2. Sent per mail, prepaid. $1.50; 34 bushel, $2.50; ‘bushel, $4 trial. Nothing can @ mark ro dty ¥. 
and for our new CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, de- Brice Sots, apacket; Spackels, $l Select ei 
Oe to are annually published, 
! aN ae 
1 Cherry Hill Nurseries, z.3 P aia applicants on receipt of price ~ ‘ 
y and Ama- 
EVERYTHING - apeaiie ona tee eee rae as. as: 
e in market. Made from — blood, 
and dried pulverized. autifully ce! hoe 
8 . teration. from the ter-houses of New ya i! applicants upon receipt of 25 


"An edition clgenagiz be in cloth, 31 
Almanac ane 





GARDEN! pa tele Sede miss 


Seeds! Plants! "References ag Be: 
‘ Re meey Fertilizers, etc. Rage enj nd. Be Nichols, Waloas 
Ye ; Numbering 175 pages, and and containing five beauti- 


colored plates, mailed on receipt Sf 50 cents. ‘New York 
Catalogue, without plates, free to ali; 


a 

eae glo nteep all the lend end ing 

Garden, Field, and Flewer Seeds, with brie 

directions for their culture, mailed to all applicants 

g two three-cent stamps. 

Address B. KR. BLISS & SON’S, 

. 34 Barclay st.«New York 

P.-O0. Box No. 5712. 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


















HOME OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 150 
| , ante, B) GROWN Baaicts cit teas 
35 Cortlandt Street, _ SEEDS Fatty, Sates Sincere ana 





E. HOWARD & CO’S. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


go 














fey Sareea re? mor pl 9 Beautiful and Useful. 
— novarscosxemtpetnsee | Yanv> ron Gncuan| | $90 BECKWITH -$25 
15 Maiden Lane, Xew York, PROUT: 
is GARDEN SEEDS. Portable family Sewing Machine 











MENEELY'S GELIG | ares inate ar thawte 






ce Alfred Bridgeman, 




























VE 
Thread. The only machine that can 
eet 876 Broadway, New York, = publte wrafeh nave acquit Bells, ry | the Be tséd ‘coll injury to the } Ith. 
oot Grower, Importer and Dealer in : eroveding that of al A portable treadie attachment 
i VEGETABLE, FIELD, Pov ohh aber can behad at an additional expense of only 
Bam axp $5, which can be worked with less 
= FLOWER SEEDS. i exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
der, mounted with the b of Cpaee ont 3 ang: | chine can by the ‘use of two; the move- 
new Sahel, Fare, : 
new Garden Tools DS ee . Gouri Hows, Fin Atarne, | ment of treadle being only two inches— 
pple Bayes to all applicants. "1% eae ain ail the ae Fire withowt shavings, paper, or Trt saogue sent Pree four to six being orditiarily required. 
the FIELD, and FLOWER SEEDS. {nciudi tande for the .cost.of ope ANDUZEN & TIFT, Diploma awarded November, 1873— 
is by 2 mek pen Pawn ae cea and absolutely sate’ trou 10H end 10 East Seovnd Bi, Cincioasl | BA octal awarded November, 1874, by the 
rue, EST ABLISHED N Ra . 
ae iFNEVA Nena te ie | #,.ognenisor Boueeun: | SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES | American Institute. 
all St aa ] tedt'a neetine, Ee buy a machine until you have seen 
ae Warranted true to name. its cost for “EXCELSIOR” it. Agents don’t try to sell any other 
BE Hee Risener. | one rae 
roi TH, Geneva, Ontario Co., N.Y 








| fruit-trees. at : machine. Its merits and price defy com- 

ii a eae rere oe Sewing Machine MOR | peice a Se ty 

r. pein a Norling hy RB Manufacturers and Household Use | New York: 862 Broadway, 
Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send fer Circular. “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York. 


SUE earn Ee 
IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 




















National” Mixed Paint 




















atts, ' rants vance i itdwubefound | prRgT PRIZE AMERICAN INSTITUTE PHELPS, DODGE & C0. 
SNA 1874, OVER ALL COMPETITORS. CLIFF 8T., between John and Fulton, 

It is the ee NEW YORK, 

7" is put up ready Jor ws and can apa? ptr EXCELSIOR MOTOR C0 IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 

2a not to be had of your sorekeeper, we will vend a 4° (IN AND ROOFING PLATES, 

1969. : ceipt of your address. i‘siileds NEW HAVEN, CONN. OP ALL Sites AND KINDS. 
os responsible Agent wanted : promt ieon 

aswel | NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., EE ET ee ee ere eee aoa Datuen 
oie I nt Bt. pone lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
nspector mane : SPELTER, BOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 
be). BELLS AND CLOCKS. 





COPPER. BRASS, AND WIRE. 
sip ANY MAN OF SENSE . 
s. who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 


Litt Of 9 
| -f-M .seeeeen : BINGHAMTON, 8. ¥.— 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Ww 2 —— — | BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N.Y, | 
| Re SS ae | "BPRS Re ec | 


























SUPPLIED WITH THE 


vicoR OF LIF E_ 
THROUGH 


Aon mana 2) 


SAASAPARILLIAN. RESOLVENT, 


ae THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! | qo 


ONE BOTTLE 
wh! make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 


Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 


Pustules, Tetters, Oankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itts pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 





Serofala or Syphilitioh 


or Contagious, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE . 


Lunges or Stemach, Skin er Bones, Flesh er 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
rosie oe, 
Comp! 1 
m ts, B fine os fe) 
cers, 


Glandular 





ithe 


READY | regs) bb 
The Chéapest and” Best 
Family Use ta in the Worl 


One 50 Cent Bottle. 


r Ten Gu ASIN B AND AGRE OF 


oe OR AL ete NDS 
MOMENT RADW. ALLY —On 
EY ACOO DB) Bronk Santa eae ML 
ing in voaatled districts, whi aba ea 


a Lae 
55 ee me 


water wit tte better than hf ty or 
Bold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS; 


tasteless, elegantly coated with 

Purge regiate, purify cleanse and strei ginen. fad 
way s Pills, for cure of all disorders 0: ya. 
ach, Liver, Bo Kidneys, , Nervous 
Diseases, Headache, Consti 


iSmmejon of of the at Vestn, A 
a ie 4 
in the eae Ss peskes 

~, et Sark ote Pine ee 





cart, 
Ee 


Ave 
mes 
Be 

tet i 
e 
@ 
Sosa 


few doses of 


ate POS nes ve 


Read “FALSE Pg a 
Send letter to _ 
Warren St. Now York. EAPuation wortk thou- 


ru will be sent you, 








Vanier a 





Tr; C) eae cae 


eee Stove Co.—Manufacturers of Stoves . 
dence, ° 






THE, DYING BOB ; 


- THE INDEPENDENT. 


anger ' pnd 


“a and ‘a Gouies, 
(Bra 
“wath oon 





Store Si Fou 
OF TO KEEP TH 


* of any House in the United 


Mattresses, “Spring-Beds,: etc., 


which they offer 






















to | at B Prices 
a reas state whote gon fa 8 is | OPH | 
7 Gem aU 4: a eal 
MIDDLETOWN . : 
. 
E t 
PLATE COMPANY, aoe 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., w D 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY ot E R 
Pe] E 
SILVER- “PLATED WARE. : 5 
ask for th these ky — ge by all Soading deal = 7 \ x 
Salesreom 13 Jelin Street, New — hee G 
BEN. J. BARTLETT, jatar. ee 
Architect, gun ton. Ih i beet capeiote 
at 190 CLARK STREET, Carriage Material as 
Chicago, I. Phy Fy TP cane 
I ct & specialty of West . Nek aay 
Church 
AND 


’ School Designs. 


F of Church and School 













het EA bore 


ces of presses and outfits from: 


upwards. Send stamp Your 
splendid new e 
@ of Presses, Cuts; &c., Just out. 


instructions 


$15 SHOT BUN. 


A Hp dae: — 
tale, wit Flask, 1 Bee ‘in la vend soos Rear eae “one 


peeing’ oii Sexi wen Ee ee = 
B10 Peas eee = 
Amateur Workers in 
FANCY ‘wooDs 
wosbs Sa aa irra eek hears Dong In and a 


Saeeeet. omy v, pene ot, 
White. Ce 











and 

« pan na N. ¥. 
S| edness foes ot} and og ° 
tention. In be stamp for Gataloree and Fricestat 








IMPORTANT, TO EVERYBODY. 
The Denke Pea Table. 
ee of style 


dehivered wlth. 





q . 
amet SARGENT & co. 2 











LATEST IMPROVEMENTS IN 


onan 2. 





ot Worknncnlis rea Daten Daeg Unequaled. 


wae a | 
FRUIT AND 


ORNAMENTAL | T REE §! ! 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N.Y. 
NIAGARA Established 1839. 








MORPHINE HABIT 
Peers only knows aad 
sure remedy. @ 

NO CHARGE 


Sree 


~ DR. J.C. BECK. Cincinnati, 0. 





















ASBESTOS 












ASBESTOS NT, 




















is adapted for steep or flat roofs in 
containing 


Sey sy Ae In pails, kegs, and barréls. 


for inside of 
lee 


a Pipes, Botlers, 


so eera! Mer maton 


nrg Scr or a 


& G6 aphtiv ro bejaeta li te 


“—un LNDEPENDEN?T” Pass, Nos. 31 and 33 Rose Street, 


PATENT 





no ois ee 


Hrpntge pnt can he cheaply. 
200 square f 


‘and 
eh | ean are 2 tna ANOS NON ft xen sehr Me 


pairing leaks around Chimneys, Dormer Windows, eto. In pails and kegs. 


article, superior body, rich color, contains no tar or 


Buildings, Bridges, etc., in 
Pipes; Locomotive, Marine, 


Linings for Floors, Roofs, etc. 
LASTERING BOA + saammensoaaam AMERICAN 
PHALTUM, 


} on coeceeeeiatar eraraiic} Send for Deserip- 









Widen Lane, A, 


bi 


yaaa tn | | 


| [Mitch Li, 1875. 














REQUIRES . 
phdpasiate A@reierI0N 
d should be ee etee. Tf allowea 
\Irritation of the Langs, 
A PERMANENT 


. THROAT AFFECTION, 
gemma emer 


res iat” TOCHES, 
aes 
SINGERS AND PUBLIC. teen 


will find useful am = the voice w! 
seers Jase 
us <to Segaa re, tations 


BROWN'S BAGNGHIAL TROCHES, 





years. ‘Sold everywhere.” 








MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Narse.~ 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the 
scription of one “ot the best Female 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
: years with hever-failing success by millions of 

ers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
wok old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
gives health, and comfort to mother and 
We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edyin the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIABRHGA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other eause, Full directions 
for using wil) bottle. None 
unless the fat-simile of seis ot CORTTS & is on 
thdoutaled #tebper: . Bold by all Medidine Dealers. — 





BROWN’S! ) 


say: The HOUSEHOLD 
PANACEA and Fam- 

ily Liniment is of a!! 

thousands of Gases. There 
is no mistaké about it, 
wntunre SStE 
gists. 
PURELY VEGETABLE 


others the remedy you 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


want for internal and ex- 
For Internal and External Us.» ; 


HOUSEHOLD} . 

a Soe 
ternal use. ‘Tt has “cored 
the above complaints in 

PREPARED BY 
CURTIS £& BROWN, 








BROWN’S 


VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM LOZENGES... 
CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SI 


from no other cause than having worms in the 
stomach. 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 








To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 

To Remove Tartar fromthe TEETH, _ 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TEETH 
To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy, : 









‘Ig. me Ae ee 
‘OURT 2 Drow eas 





* No.215 Fulton street; New York. ‘ 





